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FOREWORD 


, have great pleasure in introducing this first Volume of the series 
*;:ducational Studies and Investigations" which will be brought out under 
the auspices of the National Council of Educational Research and Training. 


Тһе main object of this series is to publicise the findings of educational 
research in India. Such publication in a central series, it is hoped, will assist 
in giving a wider recognition to the research in education that is being carried 
out and lead to a greater use of its findings in educational practice and 
ultimately to a raising of its standards. 


Тһе material for publication in the series will be drawn from a number 
of sources. The first of these is the research carried on in Indian universities 
for the degrees of M.Ed. or Ph.D. It is proposed to compile: a complete 
list of all dissertations or theses accepted by Indian universities till June 
1960 and also to publish brief abstracts of each of them. Thereafter, it is 
proposed to bring out a volume every year to keep the continuity of the 
series and to give a consolidated list of all dissertations and theses іп educa- 
tion along with brief abstracts thereof. Three of the studies included in this 
volume, viz., (1) A Survey of the Standard of Living of Primary Teachers 
of Sholapur City by Dr. V. P. Pethe, (2) Measurement of Social Intelligence 
by Dr. M. B. Buch, and (3) Group Tests of Intelligence by Dr. K. G. Desai 
fall in this group. Тһе second source is provided by the research projects 
implemented hitherto by the Ministry of Education under a Scheme initiated 
in 1953-54, which will, in future, be administered by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. Under this scheme, grants-in-aid are 
given to educational institutions for carrying out research in selected educa- 
tional problems. The findings of the more important of these investigations 
are proposed to be published in this series. Four studies included in this 
volume, viz., (1) Teaching of General Science in the Secondary Schools of 
Orissa, (2) Wastage in Secondary Education in Bombay and the neighbouring 
districts of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri, (3) Education and Democratic 
Attitudes, and (4) Student Indiscipline—the Case-study of Institution, fall in 
this categary. The third source is the research in education carried out by 
various institutions. Іп recent years, a number of institutions are taking up 
problems in educational research and this trend is increasing. A good deal of 
this research is extremely valuable and it is proposed to include its findings 
also in „this series. The study on ‘Wastage and Stagnation in College 
Education’ included here belongs to this category. The fourth source is 
provided by educational studies or investigations that may be carried out by 
individuals without any reference to a university degree and which may be of 
sufficient intrinsic merit to be included in this series. Three studies included 
here fall in this group, viz., (1) The Role of the Government of India in 
Education, (2) The Intelligence Level of the Best Cadet, and (3) Intelligence 


Grades and Success at the National Defence Academy.. It is also proposed 
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o include, in later volumes, comprehensive bibliographies or research papers 
r books published elsewhere. The series will thus serve as a comprehensive 
ingle publication which will indicate the entire field of educational research 
n India. 


It is hoped that the educationists in the country will find this series of 
ome value. 


PREM KIRPAL, 
NEW DELHI, Director, 


30th August 1961. . National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. 
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* THE ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN EDUCATION * 
gr 
J. P. NAIK 


One of the major educational controversies today refers to the role of the Govern- 
ment of India in education. Prima facie education is a State subject. Entry 11 of the 
List II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution lays down that “education including 
universities, subject to the provisions of Entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I and Entry 
25 of List III" should be а State subject. But there are some other provisions in the Consti- 
tution itself which contradict the almost absolute delegation of authority suggested 
by this entry in the State list ; and what is even more significant, the Central Government 
has ence shown ап unprecedented activity and interest in the field of education ever 
since-the attainment of independence. In 1947, it appointed a University Commission 
and has since been engaged in evolving common policies in Higher education such as the 
introduction of the three-year degree course. This was followed by a Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission which tried to introduce a number of uniform trends in a field where 
the Centre has had hardly any constitutional authority. Мо Commission was appoin- 
ted in the field of Primary education. But the scheme of Basic education was declared to 
have gone beyond the stage of experimentation and was also adopted as the national 
pattern at the Elementary stage. The interest of the Central Government in Technical 
education and scientific research has been too obvious to need any illustration. Besides, , 
an innumerable number of Committees and Reports have tried to iron out an. all-India 
thought, policy and programme in almost every sector of education. Of still greater, 
importance is the revival of the Central grants for education which had been discontinued 
іп 1918-1919. In the period of post-war reconstruction as well as in the first and second 
Plans, substantial grants were given to the States towards the implementation of a large 
variety of educational programmes. With the adoption of the technique of Five Year 
Plans and the creation of the Planning Commission, the real authority to determine 
policies, priorities and programmes has now passed on from the States to the Centre in 
most sectors of development ; and as a corollary to this major shift in all. developmental 
activity, it is alleged that the educational progress in the States is now more dependent 
upon the financial allocations and priorities decided at the Centre by the Planning 
Commission and the Ministry of Education than upon any decision taken by the States 
at their own level. In short, the trend to centralisation in policy-making in all fields of 
education has been the most dominating note of this period and it has had hardly any 
parallel in our educational history except for the brief spell under Lord Curzon. 


2. The reactions at the Centre and in the States to these developments have been 
extremely divergent. On the one hand, the State Governments have grown more and 
more critical and resentful of this policy. They claim that Education is essentially their 
preserve ; that they understand their educational needs much better than the Centre 
itself ; and that the attempt of the Centre to cut into their sphere has generally done more 
harm than good to the cause of education. They also plead that-Central grants should 
be placed at the disposal of the States without any strings attached and they are extre- 
mely critical of the manner in which their proposals are scrutinised, modified or amended 
by the Centre while grants are being sanctioned. On the other hand, the Centre also 


*The views expressed here are the personal views of the writer.—Editor. 
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у , 
is not happy about the situation. It has assumed the role of dominant partner without 
having any constitutional authority to compel the States to conform to its dictates and 
without even having a machinery to report on the implementation of its programmes 
through the State Governments. Its main complaint is that its genuine desire (о help 
the States is misunderstood as interference ; that the reasonable minimum safeguards 
which are and should be adopted in all financial sanctions are misinterpreted As ‘indirect 
pressures’ or as ‘leading strings’ ; that the States do not appreciate the larget interests 
of education underlying the policies and programmes proposed by it ; that the States 
do not often implement the sanctioned schemes in the manner in which they ought to be 
implemented ; and that it often finds itself helpless to enforce the directives given by it. 
During the last ten years, therefore, education has developed practically into a ‘joint 
responsibility” of the Central and State Governments. But unfortunately, neither part- 
ner is satisfied with the present position and each one of them has a number of charges 
to make against the other. It would be no exaggeration to say that it is this conflict 
and contradiction in the present position which is at the root of most of our adminjstra- 
tive difficulties and it is for the solution of these troubles that the role of the Goverfiment 
of India in education has to Бе properly defined as early as possible. 


3. In order to pose correctly the complex problems involved in this issue and to arrive 
at some tentative solutions, it is necessary to consider the problem from three different 
points of view. The first approach would be historical and it would show how the role 
of the Government of India in education has varied from time to time and why ; the 
second would start with the analysis of the relevant constitutional provisions and ex- 
plain what the Constitution expects the Government of India to do in education ; and the 
third would compare and contrast the role of the Government of India in education with 


i 


that of some other federal governments in the world. It is only in the light of the 4indings ` 


of these three specific studies that it may finally be possible to draw up some kind of a 
picture of the role of the Government in education as it ought to be. 


IE - 


Historical Survey 
(1773-1950) 


‚ 4. From 1773 to 1833.—The Government of India may be said to have been born 
with the Regulating Act of 1773 which designated the Governor in Council of Bengal 
“а the Governor-General in Council of Bengal and. gave him a limited authority over the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras. Thisauthority was substantially increased by the 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784. But prior to 1833, education in India had made but little 


progress (it has, in fact, been accepted as a State responsibility-only as late as in 1813) ” 


and the Governor-General of Bengal did little to control or direct the educational poli- 
cies of the other parts of India. At this time, therefore, ‘education’ may be said to have 
been a ‘provincial’ matter, subject only to the distant coordinating authority of the 
Court of Directors in England. 


5. From 1833 to 1870.—The Charter Act of 1833 introduced a unitary system of 
Government. Under this arrangement, all revenues were raised in the name of the Cen- 
tral Government and all expenditure needed its approval. The Provincial Governments 
could not spend even one _Tupee or create a post, however small, without the approval 
of the Government of India which also was the only law-making body for the country 
asa whole. In other words, all executive, financial and legislative authority was exclu- 
sively vested in the, Central Government and the Provinces merely acted as its agents. 
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6. As may easily be imagined, education thus became a purely ‘Central’ subject in 
1833 and the entire authority in education and responsibility for it came to be vested in 
the Government of India. This excessively centralised system, which became more and 
more inaonvenient as education began to expand and the territories of the Company be- 
gan to grow, remained in force till 1870. Ав administrative difficulties began to 
grow, some small powers were delegated to Provincial Governments from time to time 
and their proposals, as those of the ‘authority on the spot’, carried great weight. But 
the character of the system remained unaltered throughout the period and education 
continued to be a Central subject in every sense of the term. 


7. From 1870 to 1921.—In 1870, however, Lord Mayo introduced a system of ad- 
ministrative decentralization under which the Provincial Governments were made res- 
ponsible for all expenditure on certain services—inclusive of education—and were given, 
for that purpose, a fixed grant-in-aid and certain sources of revenue. Education thus 
becdme a ‘provincial subject’ for purposes of day-to-day administration. But it has to be 
remembered that the Central Government still retained large powers of control over it. 
For instance, both the Central and Provincial Legislatures had concurrent powers to le- 
gislate on all educational matters. It was because of this concurrent legislative jurisdic- 
tion, that the Government of India could pass the Indian Universities Act in 1904 and 
could also legislate for the establishment of new universities. Of the new universities 
established during this period of British India, only one—Lucknow— was established 
by an Act of the U.P. Legislature. All others— Punjab (1882), Allahabad (1887), 
Banaras (1915), Patna (1917), Aligarh (1920) and Dacca (1920) were established by the 
Central Legislature. It was for the same reason that Gokhale could then introduce his 
Bill fot compulsory Primary education in India in the Central legislature, although it 
failed to pass. In administrative matters, the sanction of the Government of India was 
needed to the creation of all new posts above a given salary and in 1897, the Indian Edu- 
cational Service was created and placed in charge of all the important posts in the Pro- 
vincial Education Departments. Іп financial matters, the powers reserved to the Central 
Government were very wide. Its approval was required to all expenditure above a given 
figure and to the over-all budget of the Provinces. These large powers of control and 
supervision were justified on the ground that the Provincial Governments were respon- 
sible to the British Parliament through the Government of India. But whatever the cause, 
the net result of these powers was to make education not so much a ‘provincial subject’ 
as a ‘concurrent subject’ with two reservations : (1) the authority delegated to the Pro- 
vincial Governments was fairly large ; and (2) the interest shown by the Government of 
India in education was very uneven and depended mostly upon the personalities of the 
Governor-Generals—a Ripon or a Curzon could make education look almost like a 
“Central subject’ while, at other times, it became almost a ‘provincial subject’. 


8. It mustealso be noted that the interest and authority of the Government of India 
was not restricted to any particular field, although it naturally showed. very great inte- 
rest in University education. It appointed the Indian Universities Commission of 1917-19. 
As stated earlier it passed the Indian Universities Act in 1904 and also incorporated 
most of the new universities created inthis field. It sanctioned large grants-in-aid for 
the improvement of Secondary and Primary education and for the introduction of science 
teaching. It also reviewed and laid down policies in such matters as the education of 
girls, or Anglo-Indians and the establishment of schools of art. The Indian Education 
Commission of 1882 and the Government Resolutions on Educational Policy issued in 
1904 and 1913 covered almost every aspect of education. In short, the view taken in 
this period was that education is a subject of national importance and that the Govern- 
ment of India must hold itself responsible for the formulation of over-all educational 
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policy ; and this view was particularly strengthened in the period between 1900 and 1921 
because educational developments were intimately connected with the growth of national 
consciousness and the struggle for Independence. The main function of a federal go- 
vernment in education—to decide national policies in education—was thus clearly un- 
derstood and accepted during this period. 2 


9. The need of expert technical advice in education at the Government of India level 
was also felt during this period and the post of a Director-General of Education—who 
was to be an educationist and not a civilian and whose duty it was to advise the Govern- 
ment of India on educational matters—was created by Lord Curzon and at the present 
time, when (һе very need of an advisory educational service at the Centre is being chal- 
lenged in certain quarters, it may be well to recall Lord Curzon's defence of the 
creation of this post : 


“Му last topic is the desirability of creating a Director-General of Education in India. Upor”thi s 
point I will give my opinions for what they may be worth. To understand the case we must first realise 
what the existing system and its consequences are. Education is at present a sub-heading of the work 
of the Home Department, already greatly overstrained. When questions of supreme educational in- 
terest are referred to us for decision, we have no expert to guide us, no staff trained to the business, 
nothing but the precedents recorded in our files to fall back upon. In every other department of 
scientific knowledge—sanitation, hygiene, forestry, minerology, horse-breeding, explosives—the 
Government possesses expert advisers. In education, the most complex and most momentous of all, 
we have none. We һауе to rely upon the opinions of officers who are constantly changing, and who 
may very likely never have had any experience of education in their lives. Let me point to another 
anamoly, Under the system of decentralisation that has necessarily and, on the whole, rightly been 
pursued, we have little idea of what is happening in the provinces, until, once every five years, a gentle- 
man comes round, writes for the Government of India the Quinquennial Review, makes all sorts of 
discoveries of which we know nothing and discloses shortcomings which in-hot haste we then proceed 
to redress. How and why this systemless system has been allowed to survive for all these years it passes 
my wit to determine. Now that we realise it, let us put an end to it for ever. | do not desire an 
Imperial Education Department, packed with pedagogues, and crusted with officialism. Ido not 
advocate a Miniser or Member of Council for Education, І do not want anything that will turn the 
Universities into. a Department ofthe State, or fetter the Colleges or Schools with bureaucratic 
handcuffs. But I do want some one at headquarters who will prevent the Government of India from 
going wrong, and who will help us to secure that community of principle and of aim without which we 
go drifting about like a deserted bulk on chopping seas. I go further, and say that the appointment 
of such an officer, provided, that he be himself an expert and an enthusiast, will check the perils of 
narrowness and pedantry, while his custody of the leading principles of Indian Education will prevent 
those vagaries of policy and sharp revulsions of action which distract our administration without 
reforming it. He would not issue orders to the local governments ; but he would be to advise the 
Government of India. Exactly the same want was felt in America, where decentralisation and devolu- 
tion are even more keenly cherished, and had been carried to greater lengths, than here ; and it was 
met by the creation of a Central Bureau of Education in 1867, which has since then done invaluable 
work in coordinating the heterogeneous application of common principles. Itis for consideration 
whether such an official in India as I have suggested should, from time to time, summon a representa- 
tive Committee or Conference, so as to keep in touch with the local jurisdictions, and to harmonise 
our policy as а whole."'* ы 


10. The creation of this post, and the further creation of a separate Education Depart- 
ment in the Government of India in 1910 and the establishment of à Central Bureau of 
Education in 1915 made it possible to develop some other federal functions in education. 
For example, it is the duty of Government of India to collect educational data from the 
Provinces and to publish periodical reviews on the progress of education in the country— 
the Clearing House function. Тһе Indian Education Commission (1882) recommended 
that the Central Government should bring out Quinquennial Reviews on the progress 
of education in India. Consequently, the first Quinquennial Review on the progress 


*Lord Curzon in India, Vol, ПІ, pp, 54-6, 
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‘of education in India was published in 1886-87 and subsequent reviews were brought out 
in 1891-92, 1896-97, 1901-02, 1905-06, 1911-12, 1916-17 and 1921-22. Annual reviews 
of education were also published from 1913-14 onwards in all years in which the Quin- 
quenniad Reviews were not published. 


11. Similarly, it is the duty of a Federal Government to carry out studies in educa- 
tional problems (as part of its responsibility to provide leadership in educational thought) 
from time to time and to publish their findings. In particular, it is the responsibility of 
a Federal Government to study such educational developments in other countries as 
are likely to be of help in developing education at home. That both these responsibili- 
ties were understood, accepted and even fulfilled with a great competence in certain areas, 
can be seen from the publications issued by the Government of India during this period. 
Moreover, the Government of India also published reports on important events of the 
period. In short, the research and publications function of the Federal Government was 
fully accepted and established during the period under review. 


12. The coordinating function of a Federal Government was also recognised during 
this period. A reference to that has already been made іп the speech of Lord Curzon 
quoted above. It was he who convened the first Conference of the Directors of Public 
Instruction in India at Simla in 1901. Then started a regular practice of convening such 
Conferences for taking a periodical review of educational developments. An Edu- 
cational Conference was held at Allahabad in 1911 and another Conference of the 
Directors of Public Instruction was held in 1917. With the passage of time, the need for 
such coordination was felt all the more keenly and a Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation was organized in 1920 with a view to assisting the Provincial Governments with 
expert advice. 

13. Another function of a Federal Government to be recognised during this period 
was grant of financial assistance for educational development in the Provinces. Refe- 
rence has already been made to the financial decentralisation introduced by Lord Mayo 
in 1870. That system continued to be in force up to 1876-77 when a system of ‘shared 
revenues’ was introduced, Under this system, certain revenues were exclusively desig- 
nated as ‘Central’, certain others were designated as exclusively ‘Provincial’ ; and the 
remainder were designated as ‘Divided’ and their receipts were shared between the 
Central and Provincial Governments according to an agreed contract which remained 
in force for a period of five years at a time. Thus the quinquennial contracts were 
revised in 1882-83, 1886-87, 1891-92 and 1896-97. In 1904, they were declared to be 
quasi-permanent, i.e., not liable to be changed except in a grave emergency, and in 1912, 
they were declared as permanent. lt will thus be seen that, under these financial 
arrangements, the entire expenditure on education was to be borne by the Provincial 
Governments within the resources allocated to them. 


14. As may be easily imagined, these arrangements made the Provincial revenue 
fairly inelastic and they were unable to keep pace with the rapidly growing commit- 
ments of an expanding educational system. Тһе Government of India, therefore, started 
the practice of giving grants-in-aid to Provincial Governments for educational develop- 
ment over and above the agreed contract arrangements. Thus the fifth important func- 
tion of the Federal Government, viz., financial assistance, also came to be accepted 
during this period. Fortunately, the period between 1900 and 1921 was a period of boom 
in world finances and the Government of India had large surpluses in its budgets. It 
was, therefore, comparatively easy to allocate a share of these surpluses to the Provincial 
Governments for expenditure on education. The magnitude of these grants was fairly 
large and it may also be stated that most of them were specific purpose grants, i.e., the. 
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Government of India decided that developmental policies to be adopted and earmarked 
the grants given for the implementation of specified approved policies. Only a few 
of these were general grants which were at the disposal of the Provincial Governments for 
expenditure in any manner they liked. А 


15. From 1921 to 1947.—Between 1870 and 1921, therefore, the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of education was delegated to the Provincial Governments and the Gove:nment of 
India continued to function as a Federal Government with five distinct functions which 
came to be recognised, viz., the functions of (1) policy-making, (2) clearing house of in- 
formation, (3) research and publications, (4) coordination and (5) financial assistance. 


16. With the coming into force of the Government of India Act, 1919, however, the 
position changed completely. The basic idea underlying this Act was that the Govern- 
ment of India should continue to be responsible to the Secretary of State for India and 
that the functions of the Provincial Governments should be divided into two parts— 
the reserved part being responsible to the Government of India and the transferred part 
being under the control of elected Ministers responsible to the Provincial Legislatures. 
As a corollary to this decision, it was also agreed that the Government of India should 
have very little or no control over the transferred departments because the Ministers 
could not be simultaneously responsible to the Government of India as well as to their 
elected legislatures. These were basic political decisions and it was rather unfortunate 
that the division of authority in education between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments had to be made on these political considerations and not.on the 
fundamental educational issues involved. One would have preferred that problems such 
as the following should have been raised and discussed on this occasion :— 


(1) To what extent is education a national problem ? 
(2) What should be the role of a Federal Government in education ? and 


(3) What should be the relationship between the Government of India and the Pro- 
vincial Governments in educational matters ? 


But, unfortunately, all such basic problems were ignored and the only questions discussed 
from a political angle were the following :— 


(1) Should education be a transferred subject or not? and 


(2) jou should be the control which Government of India should have over edu- 
cation? 


> 


17. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report suggested that the ‘guiding principle should 
be to include in the transferred list those departments which afford most opportunity for 
local knowledge and social service, those in which Indians have shown themselves to be 
keenly interested, those in which mistakes which may occur, though serious; would not 
be irremediable, and those which stand most in need of development.’* In pursuance 
of this principle, it was but natural to expect that education would be classed as a trans- 
ferred subject, although one does not feel very happy to be told that mistakes in educa- 
tion are not really very important. It was, therefore, decided that, excepting for the 


. *Montagu-Chelmsford Report, Para, 238. 
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following few reservations, education should be a Provincial subject and transferred to 
the control of the Indian Ministers : 


(1) The Banaras Hindu University and such other new universities as may be de- 
eclared to be all-India by the Governor-General-in-Council were excluded on the 
ground that these institutions were of an all-India character and had better 
be dealt with by the Government of India itself ; 


(2) Colleges for Indian chiefs and educational institutions maintained by the Go- 
vernor-General-in-Council for the benefit of members of His Majesty’s Forces 
or other public servants, or their children were also excluded on the ground that 
these institutions ought to be under the direct control of the Government of 
India ; and 

(3) The education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans was treated as a provincial but 

~ a reserved subject. 


The authority to legislate on the following subjects was reserved for the Central le- 
gislature, mainly with a view to enabling the Government of India to take suitable action 
on the report of the Calcutta University Commission :— 


(a) Questions regarding the establishment, constitution and functions of new uni- 
versities; 

(b) Questions affecting the jurisdiction of any university outside its province; 
and 


(c) Questions regarding the Calcutta Universtiy and the reorganization of Secondary 
. education in Bengal (for a period of five years only after the introduction of the 
Reforms). 


As a corollary to this decision, it was also decided that the Government of India should 
have no control over education in the Provinces. 


18. Thus came about what the Hartog Committee has rightly described as the 
‘divorce’ of the Government of India from'education. As could easily be imagined, the 
results were far from happy. The Central interest in education disappeared almost 
completely after 1921 ; and when the need for retrenchment arose in 1923, the first 
victims were (1) the Education Department of the Government of India which lost its 
independent existence and was amalgamated with other departments, (2) the Central 
Advisory Board of Education which was dissolved, and (3) the Central Bureau of Edu- 
cation which was closed down. The Central grants to the Provinces for educational de- 
velopment also disappeared, even the few powers of legislation reserved under the Act 
of 1919 were not exercised, and the Government of India did little beyond the clearing 
house function of publishing the annual and quinquennial reviews of the progress of 
education in India. 


19. The Hartog Committee strongly criticised this unhappy position and said : 


“We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India from education has been unfortu- 
nate ; and, holding as we do, that education is essentially a national service, we are of opinion that steps 
should be taken to consider anew the relation of the Central Government with this subject. We have 
suggested that the Government of India should serve as a centre of educational experience of the dif- 
ferent provinces. But we regard the duties of the Central Government as going beyond that. We can- 
not accept the view that it should be entirely relieved of all responsibility for the attainment of universal 
primary education, It may be that some of the provinces, in spite of all efforts, will be unable to provide 
the funds necessary for that purpose, and the Government of India should, therefore, be constitutionally 
enabled to make good such financial deficiencies in the interests of India as a whole."* 


* Report, p. 346. 
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Itis also interesting to know that, for some time after 1921, there was an outburst of strong 
provincial feelings and the divorce of the Government of India from education was even 
Welcomed in some quarters. But it did not take the Provincial Governments long to rea- 
lise that this was a mistake and that something had to be done to create a national agency 
and machinery for the development of education. It was, therefore, possible to revise 
the earlier decision and the Government of India revived the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in 1935 ; the Central Bureau of Education was also revived, on a recommen- 
dation made by the Central Advisory Board of Education, in 1937 ; and finally the old 
Education Department was also revived as a Ministry of Education in 1946, The de- 
cisions of 1921 were, therefore, very largely undone by 1947. 


20. Between 1935 and 1947, therefore, the role of the Government of India in edu- 
cation was again broadened and the several functions which had fallen into disuse bet- 
ween 1923 to 1935 were again resumed. For example, the coordinating function Ауаз 
resumed with great vigour and the Central Advisory Board of Education addressed itself 
to the study and discussion of almost every field of educational activity and finally pre- 
pared, and presented to the nation, a plan for the educational development in India 
during the next 40 years (1944). The publication function was also resumed and the re- 
constituted Central Bureau brought out a large number of publications on different 
aspects of the educational problem in India. The clearing house function was continued 
and its extent and efficiency were improved. The only functions developed in the earlier 
period and not resumed now were two—research and financial assistance. In spite of 
these limitations, however, the larger and more significant role that was now being 
played by the Government of India was appreciated all over the country ; and the general 
feeling was that this role needed to be further strengthened and extended. 


„. 21. This brief historical survey of the role of the Government of India in education 
Will show that it has passed through a number of. stages. Prior to 1833, it had hardly any 
role to play ; between 1833 and 1870, education was virtually a Central subject ; between 
1870 and 1921, the day-to-day administration was vested in Provincial Governments, 
but the Government of India discharged five distinct functions, viz., the functions of 
policy-making, clearing house of information, research and publications, coordination 
апа financial assistance ; between 1921 and 1935, the wheels of the clock were turned back 
and there was an almost total divorce between education and the Central Government j 
but fortunately, more progressive policies were adopted after 1935 and the Government of 
ndia began (0 play, once again, a larger and a more fruitful role in education. 


Ш 


The Role of the Government of India under the Constitution and in Actual Practice 
(1950-60) 


22. Soon after the attainment of Independence, the problem of the role of the Govern- 
Inent of India in education came up for discussion again when the Constitution was being 
uem The thinking of the framers of the Constitution on this subject seems to have 

еп influenced by two main considerations : (1) The general model adopted in the 
th -А.; and (2) The recommendations of the Hartog Committee. As in the U.S.A., 
ium a fundamental decision was taken to treat education аз а State subject and 
i 50 to vest the residuary powers in education in the State Governments by making a spe- 
и Г numeration of powers reserved (о the Government of India in this field. Entry 11 
ist II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution, therefore, lays down that 
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"education including universities, subject to the provisions of Entries 63, 64, 65 and 
66 of List I and Entry 25 of List Ш” should be a State subject ; and the entries which 
give authority to the Government of India in education were worded as follows :— 
. 
List I—Union List 


63. The institutions known at the commencement of this Constitution as the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity, the Aligarh Muslim University and the Delhi University, and any other institution declared by 
Parliament by law to be an institution of national importance. 


, 64. Institutions for scientific or technical education financed by the Government of India wholly 
or in part and declared by Parliament by law to be institutions of national importance. 


65. Union agencies and. institutions for— 
~ (a) professional, vocational or technical training, including the training of police officers ; or 
(b) the promotion of special studies or research ; or 


(c) scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or detection of crime. 


66. Co-ordination and determination of standards in institutions for Higher education or research 
and scientific and technical institutions. 


List Ш--Сопсштепі List 


25, Vocational and technical training of labour. 


23. In respect of Primary education, however, the Constitution has made an ex- 
cepiton on the lines recommended by the Hartog Committee. The intimate relationship 
between the provision of a minimum of free and compulsory education for all children 
and the successful working of a democracy which the Constitution decided to create, 
is obvious. Тһе Constitution, therefore, makes the following provision as a directive 
principle of State policy under Par. IV — 

“45, Тһе State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
this Constitution, for free and compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 14 
years. 


The expression ‘State’ which occurs in this article is defined in Article 12 to include 
*the Government and Parliament of India and the Government and the Legislature 
of each of the States and all local or other authorities within the territory of India or 
under the control of the Government of India." The Federal Government is, therefore, 
under a constitutional obligation to participate in the programme of providing free 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 14 years. 

LJ 

24. Similarly, the Constitution also makes it an obligatory responsibility of the 
Government of India to promote the educational interest of the weaker sections of 
the people and makes the following provision: 

“46. The State shall promote with special care the educational and economic interests of the weak- 


er sections of the people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall 
protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation.” 


The expression “weaker sections of the people”, as used in this article, is general and 
is not restricted to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes only. For example, 
it will obviously include women and consequentiy the development of the education 
of girls and women becomes a special responsibility of the Government of India. In 
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the same way, the expression also means people living in those areas where economic 


and cultural development lags behind. This article, therefore, makes it a responsi- 
bility of the Government of India to bring about an equalisation of educational oppor- 
tunities in all parts of the country and, to that end, to give special assistance to the 
backward areas or States, 


25. There is yet another provision in the Constitution which has an indirect but 
significant bearing upon the role of Government of India in education. Entry 20 of 
the List III is “Есопотіс and Social Planning" and this implies that the Government 
of India has a consititutional responsibility for the economic and social development 
of the country as a whole. Now, it is a well-known sociological principle that economic 
and social development is intimately connected with education and it is in this sense 
that the White Paper on Education in the United Kingdom said : “Upon the education 
given to the children of this country, the future of this country depends." Itis ngta 
function of the schools to define the objectives of a national economic and social planning 
although they can, and should, to some extent, direct and influence their definition, But 
once the objectives of economie and social planning are decided upon by the powers 
that be, education has a very important role to play in assisting the nation to realise 
these objectives. For instance, the schools will never be able to decide whether democracy 
should or should not be a national way of life, whether socialism should or should not 
be accepted or whether rapid industrialisation should or should not be resorted to. 
But if the nation were to decide to accept these goals, education will help very greatly 
in creating and stabilising a social order based on hese values by developing the neces- 
sary aptitudes, skills and interests in the rising generation. Ав Brubacher has observed, 
"schools can complete and consolidate a change decided elsewhere— whether by bullets 
or by ballots." Тһе implication is obvious “ап authority like the Government of India, 
which is responsible for the economic and social planning of the country, cannot divest 
itself of a major responsibility in determining corresponding educational policies to realise 
its economic and social objectives. In spite of the limited direct authority which the 
Constitution gives to the Government of India, therefore, practices have actually grown 
up, asa part of the formulation and implementation of the Five Year Plans of the 
country, under which the major educational policies are being decided more at the 
Centre than in the States and the distribution of resources to education in general and to 
the different sectors of education in particular, is becoming more a matter for a decision 
at the Central level than at the State levels, 


26. On a very close examination of all the provisions of the Constitution which 
have a bearing on education, one cannot help the feeling that there is an element of 
basic contradiction in the role which the Constitution attempts to assign to the Govern- 
ment of India in education. On the one hand, the Constitution takes the simple stand 
that education, with all residuary powers, is a state subject except for 2 few special 
aspects specified within the Constitution itself. But the real trouble starts when the 
enumeration of these ‘exceptions’ begins. For ;nstance, free and compulsory education 
is made an obvious exception оп account of its cost and significance апа the 
Centre is given a Specific responsibility for it (Art 45). Similarly, the responsibility 
of the Centre to equalise educational opportunities between different areas or different 
sections of society had also to be recognised and duly provided for (Art. 46). Then 


their own mother-tongue (Art. 350 A) as well as the special responsibility of the Centre 
to develop the national language (Art. 351) had also to be provided for. The need for 
а controlled development of Higher education made it necessary to authorize the Centre 
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to coordinate and determine standards in universities and scientific, technical, or re- 
search institutions (Entry 66 of List I) and, on account of such factors as high cost, diffi- 
culty of securing suitable personnel, the need to obtain foreign assistance, etc. Scienti- 
fic researeh, technical education, and the higher types of professional and vocational 
education had also to be assigned to the Centre (Entires 64 and 65 of List I). Certain edu- 
cational problems which have a large significance at present such as securing of foreign 
assistance (in men, materials or money) for education, training of Indians abroad, rela- 
tionship with international organisations like UNESCO, participation in bilateral or 
multi-lateral programmes of educational assistance like the Commonwealth Cooperation 
Scheme or the Т. C. M. had also to be left to the Centre under Entires 10 and 12 of List-I. 
Finally, a very powerful means of central control was created when “Economic and Social 
Planning’ was made a concurrent responsibility (Entry 20 of List Ш). These exceptions 
are so large that they circumscribe the State authority for education very materially 
and “make education look more like a ‘joint’ responsibility than like a State preserve. 
But this is not all. It has to be remembered that the Consitution was out to create a 
‘strong’ Centre. It has, therefore, rested most of the important resources in the Govern- 
ment of India and the result is that no State has adequate resources of its own to develop 
education—the costliest of welfare services. Consequently the Centre, which controls 
the purse-strings, necessarily has the most dominating voice in the overall determination 
of policies, priorities and programmes. From this point of view, therefore, education 
begins to look, not only as a joint responsibility, but almost like a ‘partnership’ in 
which the Government of India plays the role of the ‘Big Brother’. This implied constitu- 
tional role of the Government of India in education, therefore, is directly opposed to 
the explicit role as stated in Entry 11 of List II ; and it is this basic contradiction inherent 
in the Constitutional provisions that leads to most of the controversies on the subject. 


27. The situation is further complicated by another consideration. The role of a 
federal government in education is determined, not so "1uch by the provisions of the 
Constitition as by conventions and practices evolved th.ough historical developments. 
Perhaps the finest example of this is the Constitution of the U. S. A. itself. As is well- 
known, the tradition of local control in education is extremely strong in the U. S. A. 
and both in history and in law, education is specifically a State subject. The country has 
consequently developed a highly decentralized system of educational administration 
and it is worthy of note that the federal constitution does not even contain a reference 
to ‘schools’ or ‘education’. АП these factors should tend to make the role of the U. S. 
federal govenment in education extremely weak. But the facts are that federal aid 
to education is older than the federal constitution ; and the present functions and res- 
ponsibilities of the U. S. federal government in education are far heavier and more im- 
portant than in several other countries where even the Constitution makes the federal 
government re$ponsible for education in some way ог the other. Today, the U. S. 
Federal Government conducts a U. S. Office of Education which serves as a clearing 
house of ideas and information. It is also directly responsible for a number of educa- 
tional programmes such as education for national defence (inclusive of the programme 
of the schooling of the veterans of the second World War), cooperation with other 
nations in a world-wide educational endeavour, in education in union territories 
and th» education of the children of federal employees residing in government 
reservations, in dependencies and at foreign stations. Almost "every branch of 
the federal government conducts several educational activities ...... Congress 
has its Committees on education in both the Houses and the Senate. The Supreme 
Court renders its interpretations in the form of decisions, as in the Dartmouth College 
Case, the MacCollum and Zorach decisions on public schools and religious instruction, 
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the opinions on segregations in schools and colleges, and the interpretations on loyalty 
legislation affecting educators. Independent federal establishments that furnish educa- 
tional service include the library of the Congress and its Copyright Office, the Goyern- 
ment Printing Office, the Pan-American Union, the Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Museum, the National Gallery of Art, the National Academy of Sciences, the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, the Atomic Energy Commission and the National Science Founda- 
tion. Much educational research is conducted in the Nation’s Capital and sponsored 
by the Congress of the United States}.” In times of national crises, such as the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, the federal government assisted a number of emergency programmes 
such as the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), National Youth Administration (NYA), 
Works Progress Administration (WPA), and other agencies. It has also assumed certain 
responsibilities for the education of backward groups like the Red Indians or Negroes. But 
above all, it has made large funds available for educational development without any idea 
of imposing federal control in education. As stated above, this tradition of ‘federal finan- 
cial assistance’ without ‘federal control’ is very old and goes back to 1785 while the Con- 
stitution itself was ratified in 1788. Тһе first grants to education were in terms of land, 
but very soon money grants were also introduced. The purposes for which federal 
grants were or are being given include : ( 1) Agricultural education through the develop- 
ment of land-grant colleges with experimental farms and extension services attached ; 
(2) Vocational education in Secondary schools ; (3) vocational training in distributive 
occupations ; (4) vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped ; (5) vocational guidance 
and placement ; etc. All this, it must be said, is being done when the Constitution does 
not refer to education at all and the legal basis of all this huge and significant activity 
is the ‘general welfare’ clause in the Constitution*. Hardly any other proof is needed 
to show that it is the historical background, and not the explicit provisions of the Consti- 
tution, that ordinarily determine the actual role of a federal government in education,** 


28. Assuming this thesis for the sake of argument, the relevant question is : what 
have been the developments in Indian education since the adoption of the constitution 


desire found an expression as early as 1906 when the Surat C Ongress passed a resolution 
on national education. It was given a great fillip by Mahatma Gandhi in his Non- 
Cooperation Movement of 1921. But at this time, the idea was mainly restricted to a 


India. The same implication has been further strengthened by the growing realisation 


tDe Young : Introduction to American Public Education, pp. 32-33. 


"We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
Sure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote general welfare, and secure the 


blessings of liberty to ourselves and our sterit i i А itut 
United" States of Атеш ur posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitut on for the 


**In the Australian Constitution also Education i i 
c 5 50, ion is left to the States, there being no express power 
of the Commonwealth in this Tespect, in the Constitution. The Commonwealth has, however, assu- 


med control over education under its powers of in-ai i 
1 i grant-in-aid, and under its powers over Defence, Trad. 
and Commerce—Nicholas, Australian Constitution, p. 49, 3 i i 3 
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of the fact that education has a national significance, that it would be almost be fatal 
to the future of the nation to treat it as purely local, that a group of States each of whom 
is sovereign to decide its own educational policies may even do more harm than good 
to панота! solidarity, and that a Central agency to coordinate and develop a national 
system of education is inevitable in the present conditions when education is generally 
backward in all parts of the country and very unevenly developed in its different parts. 
It is this realisation of the national significance of education and the growing desire to 
create a national system of education that have led to the unprecedented actitivity of 
the Government of India in education during the last ten years and, to that extent, dimi- 
nished the constitutional responsibility of the States for education. 


29. A second development of the period which has also helped to give the Govern- 
ment of India a dominant voice in the formulation of educational policies is the revival 
of central grants for education to which a reference has already been made. This revival 
was of course inevitable in the financial and administrative set-up created by the consti- 
tution which vests all the best resources in the Centre and makes the States responsible 
for all the expensive social services. If the surplus resources at the Centre could have 
been passed to the needy States with little or no controls, the responsibility of the States = 
for the development of education would have been strengthened. But this did not 
happen: The attempts of the Centre in policy-making often got mixed up with its 
attempts at financial assistance and thus arose the charge that Central grants are 
being used as levers to secure acceptance of Central educational policies. That this 
charge is largely unfounded will be shown later; but one result of the large Central 
grants for education has to be admitted: they created a situation in which a very large part 
of the funds needed for educational development came from the Centre through grant- 
in-aid. Consequently, the States have tended to lose their spirit of self-reliance and self- 
confidence and are developing a habit of looking up to Delhi for almost everything. 


30. The third development of this period which undermined the responsibility of 
the States for education and this was a development which has done the greatest damage 
in this sector—came from outside the educational field, viz., the adoption of centralized 
planning and the creation of the Planning Commission. Іп the new technique of plann- 
ing that has now been adopted, more and more decisions tend to be taken at the Centre 
than in the States. The decision on national targets, the fixation of priorities, the alloca- 
tion of resources to different sectors of development or even to different programmes 
within the same sector of development, the allocation of resources to different States, 
the fixation of the Central assistance to each State—these and such other problems are 
mainly decided by the Planning Commission and all these affect educational policies 
so largely that a State Government is very often required, not to prepare an educational 
plan, but to fill in the blanks or details of a structure whose broad irrevocable outline 
has already been decided elsewhere. Even the Ministry of Education finds itself in the 
same weak predicament as the States vis-a-vis the Planning Commission. It is these 
developments that have contributed most to the trend to centralization in education 
during the last ten years and it is because of them that the responsibility of States for 
education has been most weakened. 


31. It will thus be seen that the inherent contradiction in the constitutional position 
has been still further accentuated by the developments of the last ten years and the role 
of the Centre has now become far more important in actual practice than in the cold 
print of the Constitution. It must also be remembered that these developments are not 
necessarily deplored. They are, in fact, welcomed in several quarters and today, 
à strong section of opinion in the country favours а proposal to amend the Constitution 

. 
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and to make education a concurrent subject. The lack of adequate leadership which 15 
sometimes conspicuous at the State level and the frequently noticed distortion of State 
educational policies under immediately political or parochial pressures also tend to 
emphasize and strengthen this view-point. This equivocal position has given rise to 
a bitter controversy regarding the correct role of the federal government in education; 
and as suggested in the opening paragraphs, this problem will have to be satisfactorily 
Solved at an ealy date. 


IV 


The Role of the Federal Government in Education —A Comparative Study (Australia, Canada 
the U, S. А. and ће U. S. S. R.) 


32. The main object of this paper is to discuss the role of the Government of India 
in education as it ought to be. But before taking up this issue, it would be of advantage 
to make a brief comparative study of the role of the federal government in education 
in four selected countries—Australia, Canada, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


33. Australia.—Of all the countries mentioned above, Australia is an example of 
th> weakest role that a federal govenment can ever play in education. The reasons 


to periodical meetings of the Directors and Ministers of Education of all the States for 
the discussion of common problems. In 1943, a Universities Commission was established 
and its functions were defined as follows : (a) to arrange for the training of ex-soldiers 
in universities or similar institutions; (b) to assist students studying in universities or 
similar institutions ; (c) to advise the Minister with Tespect to such matters relating to 


relating to education ; (d) to undertake research relating to education ; (e) to provide 
Statistics and information relating to education required by any Commonwealth authority; 
(£) to advise the Minister concerning the grant of financial assistance to the States and 
the other authorities for educational purposes ; and (g) such other functions in relation 
to education as are assigned to it by the Minister. 
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government and the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation 
was set up with the object of placing “at the service of producers throughout Australia, 
both in primary and secondary industries, the highest ability and the most adyanced 
knowledge in order to reduce the cost and increase the volume of production.” As a 
further development of the same trend, the National Australian University was established 
at Canberra in 1948. It has been empowered to establish research schools, including 
a School of Medical Research, a Research School of Physical Science, a Research School 
of Social Science,-and a Research School of Pacific Studies. The University is ex- 
clusively engaged in research and the benefit of its work extends tp the whole of Australia 
and all the countries and Island of the Pacific. Similarly, the federal government has 
had to assume responsibility for the education of the Maoris. It has also established 
one model pre-school centre in each State capital and has taken upon itself the 
responsibility to organise a National Fitness programme. 


Some explanation is needed about the power of the federal government to give 
financial assistance. In the first place, the federal government in Australia has the sole 
power to levy major taxes and the proceeds are distributed to the States on some general 
principles which have no relationship with the scale of State expenditures, These finan- 
cial allocations cannot, therefore, be described as ‘grants’ or ‘assistance’ in the proper 
sense of the term. But off and on, the federal government does give grants for some 
educational purposes from its own resources. For example, grants were given for the 
establishment of a School for Aeronautical Engineering in the University of Melbourne 
and а School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine in the University of Sydney. As ап 
aid to the National Fitness programme, the State Grants (Milk for School Children) 
Act was passed in 1950 and provision was made for supply of milk to children under 13. 
The scheme is to be administered by the States and the expenditure is to be reimbursed 
by the federal government. 


34. Canada.—The role of the Canadian Federal Government in education is similar 
to that in Australia with two major differences : (1) the problem of linguistic апа 
religious minorities is acute in Canada and needs special safeguards, and (2) it is more 
influenced by the developments in the U.S.A. 


As is well-known, the present Dominion of Canada arose out of a fusion of British 
and French colonies. The French-speaking people who are mostly Roman Catholics 
are a minority in the Dominion as a whole but a majority in certain parts such as Quebec 
and the position of the English-speaking people, who are mostly Protestants, is just the 
opposite of this. Special safeguards for the interests of minorities had, therefore, to 
be provided in the federal constitution—the British North America Act of 1867—which 
lays down that the educational rights enjoyed by the religious minorities prior to their 
entry into the Dominion shall not be abrogated and, in cases of dispute, provides appeals 
to the Governor-General-in-Council and to the Privy Council in London. Safeguarding 
the educational rights of minorities is thus an essential federal responsibility in Canada. 


The federal government in Canada is also constitutionally responsible for the edu- 
cation in the territories, for the education of Red Indians and Eskimos, and for training 
for national defence. As in Australia, scientific and other research has become a federal 
responsibility and the “National Research Council, in conjunction with the national 
research laboratories in Ottawa, maintains laboratories, offers scholarships to research 
students, and pays grants-in-aid for investigations conducted at the University level by 
Provincial Departments of Education."* As in the U.S.A., Canada also has made large 


*Cramer and Browne : Contemporary Education p. 145. 
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land and money grants for education and assists programmes of vocational and tech- 
nical education in schools. There is, however, no Federal Ministry or Department of 
Education, not even an Office of Education as in the U.S.A. or Australia, There isa 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics which publishes, as one of its multifarious daties, “ап 
Annual Survey of Education in Canada. There is also a Canadian Education Association 
which collects and publishes research studies and generally functions asa clearing 
house for information and ideas. Recently, the federal government has given financial 
assistance for increasing staff salaries in universities and it also bears the expenditure 
on school broadcasts. -All things considered, therefore, the general opinion is "that 
the part played in education by the Dominion Government in Canada is important, 
but neither extensive nor expending."** 


35. The U.S.A.—A reference has already been made in paragraph 25 to the diffe- 
rent activities of the US Federal Government in education and it is, therefore, only 
necessary to refer briefly here to the modern trends in the US education which will 
ultimately result ina substantial increase in the federal participation in educational 
development. 

One of ihe most important modern trends of thinking in the USA is that education 
is also a national responsibility and that, whatever justification there may have been for 
leaving it exclusively to the States in 1788 when the Constitution was framed, the entire 
position has to be examined afresh in the light of present day requirements. In fact, 
it is readily pointed out that the position of. exclusively State responsibility for education 
adopted in 1788 has already become obsolete and that the federal government has, during 
the last hundred and seventy years, developed a number of very significant and large- 
Scale educational functions to meet the demands of changing times. Тһе most pointed 
example of this is the recent federal effort to scout for talent in scientific studies and to 
improve science education when it was realised that the USSR was probably outstrip- 
ping the USA in the development of science; and all that is now urged is that the federal 
role in education will have to be expanded still further if the USA has to hold her own in 
the modern world. 

Assuming that the federal government shall expand its educational activities, the 
direction in which this expansion should take place is the next important issue to be dis- 
cussed in this field. One important area suggested is federal grants for ‘general educa- 
tion'—which corresponds to the free and compulsory education visualised. in Article 
45 of the Indian Constitution—with a view to ‘equalising educational opportunities’, 
In no country of the world has so much research and study been carried out on this prob- 
lem as in the USA. The work really started with a study of educational facilities provided 
by the local communities on whom, not very long ago, the entire responsibility for 
general education was made to rest. It was discovered that the ‘educational load’ of 
communities, as shown by the number of children to be educated, varied largely from 
place to place—rural and agricultural districts generally had more children per 1000 
of population than urban and industrialised districts. Secondly, the ‘ability’ of. the 


for education, as measured by the percentage of its taxable capacity raised and devoted 
to education, also showed large variations ; and finally, the educational ‘achievements’ 
of the different communities showed extreme variations—some communities providing 
a very high standard of education to all the children, while others could neither enrol 


** [bid., p. 146. 
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all children nor maintain adequate standards in schools. What is worse, it was found 
that several communities made the greatest ‘effort’ to provide education and yet, either 
because of poor ‘capacity’ or heavy ‘educational loads’ or both. they could only show 
a poor standard of ‘achievement.’ Such disparities are increased rather than decreased 
by the system of ‘matching grants’ which give more to the rich than to the poor. To 
remove all these shortcomings and to provide equality of educational opportunity for 
all children, which is a fundamental need of democracy, the State Governments have 
given up the idea of grants-in-aid on the basis of matching funds alone and have sup- 
plemented it by a new system of grant-in-aid on the basis of equalization. The process 
is complicated but it works out somewhat on the following lines : In the first instance, 
the State prescribes what is called a ‘foundation programme’ that is to say, a minimum 
programme below which no community can be allowed to fall. The programme includes 
targets for enrolments, teachers’ salaries, school buildings, provision of health services 
(inclusive of school meals) and other contingent expenditures so that it is both a quali- 
tative and a quantitative programme. The second step in the process is to work out 
the total cost of this programme for each community ; and the third step is to determine 
the ‘reasonable’ effort which the local community is expected to make. The difference 
between the total cost of the foundation programme and the reasonable effort expected 
of the community. 


These ideas which have now come to stay at the community level are being na- 
turally extended to the State level and studies made so far have shown that the States 
themselves exhibit wide variation in ‘educational loads’, in ‘abilities’, in ‘efforts’ to 
support education and in ‘achievements’. Consequently, a demand is now being put 
foward to the effect that ‘equalization of educational opportunity’ must be accepted 
as a Federal responsibility. The federal government, it is said, must lay dcwn a mini- 
mum foundation programme for all States and must give equalisation grants where 
necessary on principles similar to those mentioned above. It is also evident that the support 
for this concept of federal aid to education is rapidly gaining ground and that it is 
only a matter of time when federal grants for equalisation of educational opportunities 
would be generally available. 


The main argument against this wholesome and urgent reform is the fear that federal 
aid to education will necessarily be followed by federal control. There are several 
thinkers who would rather refuse federal aid than have federal control. But an equally 
strong argument is now being put forward that federal aid can and should be given without 
federal control. “According to many fiscal experts," writes De Young, “no sound progra- 
mme of local or state taxation can be devised and established which will support in every 
community a school system that meets minimum acceptable standards. Time can never 
efface the inequalities in natural resources that exist between states. Therefore, unless 
the federal government participates in the financial support of the schools and the re- 
lated services the less able areas, several million children in the United States and the 
outlying territories and possessions will continue to be denied the educational oppor- 
tunities that should be regarded as their birthright. Most recommendations and recent 
proposals for federal aid stipulate positively that such grants shall not entail federal 
control over education. They also specify that the money shall be apportioned to the 
states, except that for cooperative educational research, which shall be administered 
by the United States Office of Education. Several decades ago Rutherford B. Hayes, 
then President of the United States, sent to Congress a message in which he said : 
“No more fundamental responsibility rests upon Congress than that of devising appro- 
priate measures of financial aid to education, supplemental to local action in the states 
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and territories and in the District of Columbia. This challenge has not yet been ade- 
quately met. Federal aid to public education is one of the moral ‘musts’ of America."* 


Apart from this major ‘equalisation’ aid for gereal education, the following pro- 
grammes have also been suggested for federal assistance: 


(1) Scholarships and Fellowships in Higher education to be made available to 
undergraduate, graduate and professional students (scheme to be administered 


by the States); 
(2) Scholarships for talented youth in Secondary Schools ; 
(3) Improvement of teacher education ; and 
(4) Educational experimentation and pilot projects. 


36. The U.S.S.R.—The three examples given so far are those of countries which 
have accepted democracy as a way of life and which also have a federal form of govern- 
ment. The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, is a totalitarian state with a federal form of govern- 
ment and it would be interesting to compare the role of the federal government in edu- 
cation under such a system. * 


There is no federal Ministry of Education in the U.S.S.R. and this may lead one to 
Suppose that the Soviet Union has a decentralized system of education. Nothing can b: 
farther from the truth ; and in no country of the world is education so rigidly controlled 
by a centrat authority as in the U.S.S.R) This paradox, therefore, needs some expla- 
ee and it can be understood only in terms of Soviet philosophy and administrative 
techniques. j } 


Under communist philosophy, the most important objective in education is to create 
the “new Soviet Man” which means a person who is fully imbued with the philosophy 
of communism and who becomes an efficient апа loyal worker of the State in the field 
to which he may be ultimately assigned. Іп the Soviet system, therefore, the highest 
significance is attached to the control of the conténts of education and of all the media 
which influence the thinking of men such as films, radio, television, concert-hall, the thea- 
tre, press, books, lecture platform, etc. The determination of the contents of educa- 
tion and the control of all media of communication in such a manner as to produce 
the one effect desired on the minds of all men becomes, therefore, a responsibility of the 
highest Soviet authority. It is the authorities at the federal level, therefore, that deter- 
mine the curricula and methods of instruction to ensure that education is in line with 
Party and State Policy. Once decided, these curricula and methods are adopted in 
every school in order that a uniform education could be planned and implemented for 
the nation as a whole. All the different agencies that administer education at lower 
levels—from the State to the local Soviet—have no control over these fundamental issues 
and their main responsibility is to provide the necessary facilities to give effect to these 
Central decisions. 


Secondly, the communist philosophy attaches the highest significance to the provision 
of free and compulsory education for every child and for the provision of Higher educa- 
tion to every gifted child according to his capacity because it is only under such a system 
that the new Soviet Man can be created. In the planned and centralized economy of 
the U.S.S.R., therefore, all the necessary funds required for the educational programme 


"пе Young : Introduction to American Public Education, p. 519. 
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are próvided from the common financial pool and then allocated to the different subor- 
dinate units. In other words, the federal financial resources of the U.S.S.R. are fully 
pledged for the support of education and for ensuring equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all. қ 


It has also to Бе remembered that the U.S.S.R. is an example of educational control 
by a single party. Speaking from a purely technical point of view, it is possible to describe 
the different levels in Soviet educational administration to which specific functions have 
been allocated by law. But às the Communist Party alone controls every administrative 
unit from the lowest to the highest, the entire control of education is centralized in the 
Communist Party and delegations of administrative authority to lower levels makes 
no difference in this respect. 


. Subject to these three general observations in which the situation in thé U.S.S.R. 
is not strictly comparable to other countries, the role of the U.S.S.R. federal government 
in education may be stated as follows :— 


(a) There is a Union-Republic Ministry of Higher Education in Moscow (known 
briefly as the RSFSR Ministry of Higher Education). It exercises supervisory control, 
including control of general academic standards over а// Soviet Higher educational in- 
stitutions and semi-professional schools. It controls teaching staff, curricula, text- 
books, enrolment quotas and the assignment of graduates. The Soviet Universities have 
no autonomy as we understand it—they are merely departments of the State. 


(b) The RSFSR Ministry of Higher Education is also charged with the task of anti- 
cipating and meeting all needs for man-power іп the USSR. Іп the planned economy 
that the USSR is trying to build up, it is of the higliest importance to train the man- 
power and to discover the new techniques required for the expanding economy and it is, 
therefore, an important objective of Soviet Higher education to prepare qualified specia- 
lists for all branches of national economy and culture. А very elaborate procedure has 
also been evolved to discharge this responsibility. Each Ministry works out its require- 
ments of personnel in precise detail and these form an integral part of its development 
plan. When the national plan is finalised, therefore, it also includes the total require- 
ments of man-power of all categories and it becomes the main object of the educational 
plan to train and supply this personnel. This most significant task, as stated above, is 
mainly entrusted to the RSFSR Ministry of Higher Education. 


(c) The RSFSR Ministry of Higher Education also conducts an Academy of Pedago- 
gical Sciences and through it, takes a lead in formulating standard study programmes, 
working out néw procedures, setting up criteria for academic attainment, conducting 
educational experiments or broadcasting their results, etc. 


(d) At the federal level, there is also a RSFSR Ministry of Culture which deals 
mainly with cultural-educational establishments for adults including those concerned 
with music, art, drama, movies, ballet, public libraries and lectures, houses of culture, 
museums, rural clubs, etc. In the democratic countries, recreation is a purely private 
enterprise. In the USSR, it becomes, in keeping with the communist philosophy, a 
controlled and significant activity of the State and both its content and method, like 
those of education, are severely controlled from the federal level. 


(e) The USSR federal government also performs the usual non-controversial func- 
tions assigned to this level, such as (1) collection of statistics and data and (2) arranging 
for consultations between State Ministries of Education and co-ordinating their activities, 

. 
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But as may easily be imagined, these consultations do not have much significance. . The 
most effective discussions in policy-making take place at Communist Party Congresses 
and “resolutions having significance for the general educational development of the 
whole country are promulgated by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the USSR 
Council of Ministers. Such decrees specify, inter alia, the types of schools to be esta- 
blished, basic organisation, academic programmes to be followed and general provisions 


regarding compulsory education."* 


37. There are, it is true, a number of other federations in the world. But a detailed 
examination of education in all or even some of them is not very essential to this study. 
The four States examined here illustrate all the important issues involved and the study 
of other federations would only repeat them in various combinations. 


38. The foregoing studies show, apart from the general characteristics of federal 
functions in education and the manner of implementing them, a few other interesting 
principles useful to an examination of the problem under review. To begin with it may 
be said that Australia stands at one end of the ladder as having the weakest role in edu- 
cation while the USSR stands at the other as having the strongest one while intermediate 
positions are occupied, in order of an increasingly important role, by Canada and the 
USA. India, it may be noticed, stands somewhere between the USA and the USSR. 
Having accepted democracy as a way of life, it would not centralise education under the 
federal government as has been done in the USSR. The Constitution, therefore, had to 
adopt a model more in keeping with democratic traditions and it is not surprising 
that the model of the USA where education is a State subject was selected, for the 
purpose. But no country can solve its problems by mere imitation and the general 
model of the USA had to be modified on account of three reasons: (1) The American 
Constitution provides for strong State Governments with residuary powers vested in the 
States while the Indian Constitution wanted to create a strong Centre with residuary 
powers vested in the Centre; (2) Education in the USA is fully developed and the States 
are doing so much for it and so well that the need of federal action does not arise in 
most matters, while in India education has yet to be developed and the States would not 
be able to do so unless the Centre played a more prominent role of leadership and assi- 
stance; and (3) allowance had to be made for the conditions peculiar to India and for 
the fact that the role of the federal government іп the USA itself was expanding in 
certain directions which it would be very advantageous for India to copy. These basic 
considerations, which appear to have led the framers of the Constitution to deviate from 
the USA model and to endow the Indian federation with more powers and responsi- 
bilities in education, are still applicable and it is quite clear that, in the ultimate solution 
of the problem, India will be found to be holding a position intermediate between the 
USA and the USSR. ^ 


y. 
The Role of the Government of India in Education—as it is and as it ought to be 


39. In view of the studies made in the preceding sections—the historical study in 
Part II and the comparative study in Part IV—it is now possible to take up the thread 
of the argument where it was left in Part I[[—the analysis of the contraditions and con- 
flicts in the existing educational role of the Government of India—and to discuss how 
this role could be reorganised in the near future. 


*U S. Office of Education : Education in the U.S.S.R., p. 21, 
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*.- 40. When one examines the role which the -Constitution assigns to the federal 
government in education (or the role which it bas now come to play in actual practice) 
and compares it with the role which other federal governments play in education, or 
even with the role which the Government of India itself played in the earlier years of 
our history, one can easily conclude that the following activities may be undoubtedly 
regarded as “federal functions in education" : 
(1). Educational and cultural relations with other co untries ; 
(2) The clearing house function of collecting and broadcasting ideas and information; 
(3) The coordinating function of harmonizing the educational activities of the Centre 
and the States ; 
(4) Education in the Union Territories ; 
(5) Scientific research ; 
(6) Technical education ; 
(7) Propagation, development and enrichment of Hindi ; 
(8) Preservation and promotion of national culture inclusive of patronage to national 
art; 5 
(9) Patronage to the study of ancient Indian culture in general and the study of 
Sanskrit in particular ; 
(10). Education of the handicapped ; 
(11) Promotion and coordination of educational research ; 
(12) Special responsibility for the cultural interests of the minorities ; 
(13) Responsibility for the-weaker sections of the people i.e. the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes ; 
(14) Responsibility for strengthening national unity through suitable programmes and 
particularly through those of emotional integration; 
(15) Grant of scholarships in an attempt to scout for talent, especially at the Uni- 
versity stage ; 
(16) Advanced professional and vocational training ; and 
(17) Maintenance of Central Institutions or agencies for education ; and 
(18) Provision of free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 


41. These eighteen functions may be broadly divided into two groups—the exclusive 
and the concurrent. The first four functions obviously fall in the ‘exclusive’ group 
since no State Government can perform them. The remaining fourteen functions fall 
into the ‘concurrent’ group in the sense that every State Government will have to 
participate іп these programmes both on its own initiative and а the Govern- 
ment of India ; but the over-all responsibility for these matter: ignificance 
is universally recognised would be on the Government of I ; 
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as federal functions everywhere. In India, the Federal responsibility for them is far 
more significant at the present moment, partly because scientific and Technical education 
is not adequately developed in the States and partly because a good deal of finance and 
technical help is being made available by a number of advanced countries to assist edu- 
cational progress in India. The seventh function, viz., the development of Hindi, the 
national language, is naturally a peculiar and special responsibility of the Government of 
India. It has hardly any parallels in the western world ; but a similar problem has to 
be faced in Asiatic countries with a multi-lingual population such as Malaya or Philippines. 
The eighth function, viz., the preservation and promotion of national culture, inclusive of 
patronage to national art, is an important federal function in almost all the countries. 
In India also, this function was assumed fairly early and its significance has increased 
very largely in the post-Independence period owing to the disappearance of the Indian 
Princely order which was well known for its patronage to art. The ninth function, viz., 
the study of ancient. Indian culture in general and that of Sanskrit in particular, also be- 
comes a federal responsibility in India. These studies, which have no immediate uti- 
litarian value, are likely to be pushed to the background in the stress of present day de- 
mands and it is, therefore, a duty of the federal government to conserve this heritage of 
centuries and to pass it cn to the successive generations 25 a source of inspiration. 


43. The Government of India has also had to assume some responsibilities for the 
education of handicapped children, the tenth function. This is both a philosophic and a 
practical need. The handicapped children are ‘a weaker section of the people’ and 
their education and economic improvement thus becomes a responsibility of the federal 
government also under Article 46 of the Constitution; and even from the strictly practical 
point of view, it would not be feasible and financially worthwhile for every State Govern- 
ment to provide the necessary trained personnel and costly equipment required for the 
purpose. The decision of the Government of India to enter this field to do some pioneer 
work and to assist the State Governments and the voluntary organisations working for 
this cause has, therefore, been generally welcomed. In fact the demand is for a much 
larger expansion of the federal activities in this sector than what is visualised at present. 


set up Research Bureaux in the State Education Departments or to develop strong 
centres for research in the training colleges or University Departments of Education. 
Very little has been done to collect data on the research that is going on and still less 
of it is being published. There is not a single journal in the country devoted to educational 


achieve these objectives. 


7 245; With regard to the twelfth function, viz., the special responsibility for the cultural 
interests of the minorities, reference has already been made to the Canadian Constitution 
where the federal government is specially charged with the responsibility of protecting 
the educational and cultural interests of the minorities. In India, the position is even 
more difficult. than in Canada which has to deal with only two sub-sects of a religion and 
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only two languages. The protection of the cultural and educational interests of the 
minorities is, therefore, a very important responsibility of the Government of India and 
the success of our democracy will very largely depend upon the extent and the manner in 
which this function is discharged and confidence is created in the minds of the minorities 
concerned. 


46. The Constitution already provides certain safeguards for the cultural and edu- 
cational interests of minorities. For instance, Article 29(1) guarantees that any section 
of the citizens having a distinct language, script or culture of its own shall have the right 
to conserve the same. Article 30(1) gives the minorities, whether based on religion or 
language, the right to establish and administer educational institutions of their choice, 
and clause (2) of the same Article further provides that such institutions shall not be dis- 
criminated against in respect of grant-in-aid on the only ground that they are under the 
management of a minority. Article 29(2) provides that no citizen shall be denied admis- 
sion into any educational institution maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or any of them. Article 350A 
directs that it shall be the endeavour of every State and every local authority to provide 
adequate facilities for instruction in the mother-tongue at the Primary stage of education 
to children belonging to linguistic minority groups; and Article 3508 provides for the 
appointment of a Special Officer for linguistic minorities with the specific object of 
investigating into all matters relating to safeguards provided for linguistic minorities 
under the Constitution. 


47.. While these provisions are generally welcomed, a common criticism is that they 
sare not adequate and that some additional measures are necessary. For instance, it 
has been suggested that the educational institutions conducted by linguistic minorities 
at the Primary stage of education should have a right to receive grant-in-aid from State 
funds, at least to the extent of the expenditure per pupil incurred by the State Government 
concerned for its own primary schools. It has also been claimed that the eductional in- 
terests of the linguistic minorities at other stages of education need some special consi- 
deration which is not given at present. It has further been suggested that it is the res- 
ponsibility of the Government of India to maintain, in all parts of the country, a sufficient 
number of institutions of Higher education teaching through the medium of Hindi or 
English in order to provide for the educational interests of the children of its own emplo- 
yees who are liable to bz transferred to any part of the Union and also for the legitimate 
protection of the educational interests of small and scattered linguistic minorities. The 
whole problem is delicate and difficult and it is not possible to suggest any simple and 
clear-cut solution to it, but the need for the exercise of vigilance by the federal govern- 
ment in this regard is obvious. 
< 


48. The thirteenth funcion refers to the federal responsibility for the education of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Under Article 46 of the Constitution, the Govern- 
ment of India is responsible for the economic and educational development of the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and, as has been pointed out earlier, similar responsi- 
bilities have been adopted by other federal governments also--the Federal Government in 
the U.S.A. havingspecial responsibility for Red Indians and Negroes, in Australia for 
Maoris and in Canada for Red Indians and Eskimos. Under the present set-up, this res- 
ponsibility has been vested іп the Ministry of Home Affairs which is assisted, in its turn, 
by all the Ministries of the Government of India, wherever necessary. The Ministry of 
Education has thus to look after the problems of education of these weaker sections of the 
community; and the Ministry of Home Affairs has made it clear, time and again, that 
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it looks forward to the Ministry of Education for guidance in all technical aspects of 
education and every now and then, references regarding special intricate problems in this 
sector are made to the Ministry. 

49. The fourteenth function refers to the federal responsibility for strengthening 
national unity. One of the most important problems which faces the country 
at present is to strengthen the ties of national unity through programmes of emotional 
integration and to negative the fissiparous tendencies which have become so prominent, 
especially after the reorganization of States on a linguistic basis. This responsibility is so 
fundamental to the very existence of democracy and the defence of our freedom that it is 
hardly necessary to emphasise it. But unfortunately, very little is being done at present 
inthis sector. The basic responsibilities in this programme will have to be that of the 
Government of India and the State Governments will have to cooperate whole-heartedly 
in their implementation. This is, therefore, an area where а good deal of fundamental 
thinking and intensive effort is immediately called for. 

50. The fifteenth function is the provision of scholarships. One of the principal 
purposes underlying educational development is social justice and the provision of equa- 
lity of educational opportunity for all. А liberal scheme of scholarships to help the talen- 
ted and poor children thus becomes a very significant programme in educational recons- 
truction. Obviously, such a programme will have to be implemented jointly by the 
Government of India and the State Governments. Тһе Federal Government admittedly 
has a special responsibility for the institution of scholarships at the University stage ; but 
it is also argued that, unless an adequate provision for scholarships is made at the Secon- 
dary stage, poor and deserving children would never be able to qualify themselves for 
University admission. Both in the first and in the second Plans, very little has been done 
inthissector. Itis, however, obvious that, for several years to come, this would be an 
important programme of educational reconstruction. Тһе Government of India would 
have to. play a leading part in its implementation by helping іп the determination of right 
policies and by providing necessary financial assistance to State Governments. 


51. The sixteenth function refers to advanced professional and vocational training. 
Under Entry 65(a) of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution, the Federal Government 
is authorised to set up agencies and institutions for professional, vocational or technical 
training. Obviously, the State Governments are also competent to set up such insti- 
tutions under Entry 11 of List IL of the same schedule. It is, therefore, necessary to draw 
a dividing line between the Federal and State functions in this respect. If Entry) 65(a) 
of List I is literally interpreted, it may be made to cover any course of professional, voca- 
tional or technical training from a tailoring class at one end to a post-graduate course 
for Plant Pathologists at the other. But obviously, this is not the intention of the Cons- 
titution. It should be assumed that the State Governments would make all the necessary 
provision for professional and vocational education; but there аге advanced courses of 
professional and vocational education which are very costly and which could not possibly 
be maintained by every State. It is in this sector that the Government of India has a 
special role to play by providing such advanced courses as would be needed by the country 
in general or by more than one State in particular. Another objective for the organi- 
zation of such courses would be to develop the highest type of professional arid vocational 
education within the country itself and, to that extent, to reduce the necessity of sending 
students abroad for Higher education. For instance, it is not the responsibility of the 
Government of India to conduct an institution for pre-service training of teachers at 
the B.T. or B.Ed. level. It should rather concentrate itself on providing post-graduate 


ie of in-service training for higher grades of educational administrators and teacher 
educators, ] 
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152. The seventeenth function refers to the establishment of Union institutions and 
agencies for education. Тһе federal government is required to establish and maintain 
educational institutions for a number of reasons. For instance, educational institutions 
have to be maintained for employees of the Central Government. They have also to be 
maintained in important commercial undertakings of the Government of India in order to 
meet the requirements of the population of the new towns which have been established 
forsuch undertakings. Military cantonments which are under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India are also. required to maintain educational institutions, not only for defence 
personnel, but also for the general population living in cantonment areas. Apart from 


“such special purposes, it is also the responsibility of the Centre to conduct educational 


institutions with two definite objectives : (1) to serve as experimental institutions in 
comparatively neglected or more significant fields ; and (2) to cater to the needs of more 
than one State or for the country as a whole. 


53. The eighteenth function refers to the provision of free and compulsory education 
to all chidren up to the age of 14 years as directed in Article 45 of the Constitution. 
If this Articles read with Article 12 of the Constitution, it will be evident that the provision 
of universal, free and compulsory Primary education is a joint responsibility of the 
Government of India, the State Governments and the local authorities. The role of the 
Government of India would obyiously be restricted to the formulation of national targets 
to be reached, to the grant of financial assistance to State Governments for implement ng 
this programme and to the maintenance of an equal standard of attainment, both in 
quantity and quality, in all parts of the country. The role of the State Governments 
would. mainly be restricted to the provision of teachers, their training, and supervision. 
The local authorities will have to take responsibility for all the expenditure on the re- 
maining items and will have to implement the programme satisfactorily with the help of 
grants-in-aid from the State Governments. Just as the grants-in-aid given by the Centre 
to the State Governments will have to be based on the principle of equalisation, the grants- 
in-aid given by the State Governments to the local authorities also will have to be passed 
on the same principle. In other words, the grants-in-aid to richer local authorities would 
be proportionately less and those to the poorer local authorities would be proportion- 


ately greater. 


54. The eighteen functions of the federal government in education discussed so far 
may be regarded as fairly non-controversial. The first four functions, as stated earlier, 
belong exclusively to the federal government and there can be no controv.rsy about 
them. The remaining thirteen functions fall into the concurrent group. But it is uni- 
yersally agreed that the federal government has some responsibility with regard to each 
one of them, although there might be some slight difference of opinion regarding the 


extent and nature of such role. 


Over and above these seventeen functions, however, there are three other functions 
which are very important and which, at present, have become highly controversial, 
viz. (i) the education of women, (ii) policy-making and (iii) financial assistance. It is 
therefore, „necessary to discuss them in some detail. 


55, Education of Women.—The National Committee on Women’s Education, it may 
be recalled, has recommended that the Government of India should assume a transitional 
special responsibility for this subject until the existing wide gap between the education 
of boys and girls is materially bridged. In the opinion of the Committee, women come 
under the expression “weaker section of the people" used in Article 46 of the Constitution. 
The Backward Classes Commission set up by the Government of India also recommended 
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that women should be regarded as ‘backward classes’ and this strengthens 
the claim of treating iheir education as a responsibility of the Government of India 
under Article 46. Тһе Committee has also put forward another strong argument in 
favour of its proposal. The Government of India admittedly has а special responsibility 
for providing free and compulsory education up to the age of 14. This responsibility 
is not being implemented at present mainly because the education of girls has. lagged 
behind that of boys ; and the Committee, therefore, claims that the responsibility of 
the Government of India under Article 45 cannot be fulfilled. unless it also assumes 
some special responsibilities for the education of girls. 


56. Those who do not accept this view argue that, under the proposal made by 
the Committee, education becomes almost a central subject. Since women form about 
half of the total population, the State Governments would be deprived of 50% of their 
responsibility if the education of girls becomes a special responsibility of the Centre ; 
and if the other sectors for which the Government of India is also responsible aré taken 
into consideration, the responsibilities of the Government of India would be far larger 
than those of the State Governments themselves. Secondly, it is also argued that it 
will not be possible for the Government of India to discharge this responsibility to any 
extent unless the willing and enthusiastic cooperation of the State Governments is obtained 
by making them constitutionally responsible for the programmes and providing them 
with the necessary financial assistance. 


57. The only logical conclusion under these circumstances seems to be that the 
responsibility of the Government of India for the education of girls should cover, not 
the entire programme for the education of girls, but only the small quantum of a special 
programme which is needed to give it a Ар. -Even the special programmes «should 
not be directly implemented by the Centre. They should rather be included in the 
“Centrally sponsored" sector under which the programmes are planned by the State 
Governments on the lines of some general principles laid down by the Centre and also 
implemented by them through their own agencies. The provision for their expenditure, 
however, is made in the Central sector and the funds are made available to State Govern- 
ments on a 100% basis, outside their plans and ceilings. If such a clear-cut policy 
is defined and adopted, even the States would welcome it ; and it would obviously go 
à very long way in expediting the programmes of Women's educat on, particularly 
in the backward States. 


58. Policy-making function.—The policy-making function of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education has now become one of the most controversial issues in education. 


List I of the Seventh. Schedule ? From the strictly legal point of view, it can be argued 
that the Government of India has no authority to make any policy decisions in these 
sectors and that even if it did make any policy decisions, they cannot be enforced against 
the State Governments under Article 257(i) of the Constitution. ОҒ course, it is possible 
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to argue that the standards of University education are dependent on those in Secondary 
education and that the standards in Secondary education are, in their turn, dependent 
on those ім Primary education and to deduce therefrom that the Government of India 
can also take policy decisions in the fields of Primary and Secondary education. Such an 
interpretation appears to be plausible ; but one cannot say how the Courts would react 
to it if it is challenged. At best, it appears to be a slippery position on which it would 
be dangerous to take a firm stand. 


59. It is true that the Government of India has been taking decisions in all fields 
of education in the post-independence period and these decisions are mostly being accep- 
ted by State Governments. This result, however, is accidental and is due to two ex- 
traneous circumstances— (1) the political fact that the same party is in power at the Centre 
and the States and (2) the financial fact that most of these decisions have been sugar- 
coated with liberal financial assistance. But it would be wrong to assume that this 
political situtation will always continue and it would be equally difficult to justify the 
use of financial pressures for inducing States to accept policies to which they would not 
otherwise have agreed to. The present constitutional position, therefore, presents 
an impasse. On the one hand, education must be treated as a whole and it is neither 
possible nor desirable to break it up into two compartments—University education and 
other sectors. Оп the other hand, Government has only a limited authority for making 
policy decisions in the sector of University education while it is not at all empowered 
to take any policy decisions in other fields ; and even if it were to take any such decision, 
it does not have the legal authority to enforce it against the State Governments. 


* 60. What is the way out of this impasse? Three suggestions are being put forward and 
discussed in this context. The first and the most radical suggestion is to amend the 
Constitution and to make education a ‘concurrent’ subject. In support of this view, 
a number of weighty arguments are put forward and although some of these have been 
briefly referred to in the earlier discussion, it may still be desirable to sum up the whole 
case here. It is argued, for example, that the ‘economic and social planning’ for which 
the Union is primarily responsible cannot be attempted successfully unless the Centre 
is also empowered to plan education. Secondly, it is claimed that educational policy 
is a national rather than a State or local concern and that, although the administration 
of education may be left to the States and local authorities, the major decisions of State 
policy must be taken by the Centre. Thirdly, it is pointed out that the Directive con- 
tained in Article 45 of the Constitution implies that the provision of free and compulsory 
education is a joint responsibility and that the Centre will not be in a position to play 
its role in this sector unless it has also the authority to take policy decisions in Primary 
education and to compel the State Governments, if necessary, to adopt them. Fourthly, 
it is pointed out that it is a fundamental responsibility of the Centre to maintain an equal 
standard of social services in all parts of the country and as education is the most signi- 
ficant of all social services, the Centre will have to provide an equality of educational 
opportunity for all children. in the country. This can only be done if education is 
amenable to Central planning and control. Fifthly, it is pointed out that the educational 
leadership avàilable in the States is often below par and, as no chain can be stronger 
than its weakest link, the Centre must often provide effective leadership from above—a 
function which can hardly be discharged satisfactorily unless it is empowered adequately 
to deal with recalcitrant cases ; and finally, it is pointed out that the Centre is responsible 
to Parliament for all the funds it gives to State Governments for educational 
development and that it cannot really be answerable to Parliament in this behalf unless 
it also has the authority to take firm policy decisions and to implement them. The 
burden of the song is, therefore, clear; amend the Constitution amd make education 
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а concurrent subject. It must also be stated that there is a fairly large support for this 
view and in almost every Parliament session, the notice of a resolution to this effect 
is given by some member or the other. » 


61. As against this extreme view in one direction, there is a second group of 
thinkers who would prefer to go to an extreme in the other direction. They suggest 
that education is and should be a State subject and that the modern trend towards cen- 
tralization must be resisted ав forcefully as possible in the larger interests of the country. 
They demand decentralization in general—even in planning—on grounds of democracy 
and warn that centralization, which brings some immediate gains, is extremely harmful 
in the long run because it saps the self-confidence, initiative, responsibility and even 
the competence of State Governments. In their view, a still greater need for decentra- 
lization in education is the possibility it affords to every linguistic minority to preserve 
its own culture and to progress in its own way. It is also argued that the varied mosaic 
pattern which Indian culture has evolved through centuries past can be preserved only 
If State Governments have real authority over education and that it can be destroyed 
in no time under a centralized control of education which would always tend to introduce 
dead uniformity. It is further urged that centralization of education would make it 
increasingly bureaucratic and thus deprive it of the healthy direct contact with the public. 
This group of thinkers, therefore, would not only preserve the sovereign authority which 
State Governments have over education at present, but they would even go a step further 
and cut at the very root of all trends of centralization by abolishing the Ministry of 
Education itself or by constituting a single small ministry for all social welfare services. 


62, Between these two extreme views—one of which is close to Australia and the 
other to the U. S. S. R.—there isa third view which represents the latest thought on this 
subject in the U. S. A. and which may also be regarded as the ‘golden mean’ proposal of 
reform. According to this view, centralization of educational authority—and this is 
exactly what all the talk of making education a concurrent subject really means—is defini- 
tely-harmful while a weak or inactive Centre is hardly better than cultural anarchy. 
What this group of thinkers recommends, therefore, is that the federal grovernment 
should provide strong and competent leadership of a 'stimulating but non-coercive 
character.* 


. . 63. This leadership is to be provided in three ways—in ideas, in personnel, and 
in programmes. 


(a) The leadership in ideas is provided in two ways—through the development of 
reasearch and through the coordinating and clearing house*functions which 
crossfertilise educational thinking by making known the good work done 
in one area of the country to the remaining areas. 


(b) The leadership in personnel is generally provided in three ways—the maintenance 
of an advisory service, the training of educational administrators, and experi- 
mental work in the training of teachers. It is a fundamental responsibility 
of the Centre to scout for talent and to maintain an advisory service of the 
best people available in the country and to make them available to State Govern- 
ments for advice and assistance in all matters. Secondly, it is also a respon- 
sibility of the Centre to arrange for advanced professional training in educational 


*Federal State Relgtions in Education, N.E.A. (1945), p. 7. 
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administration and to provide for the in-service training of educational admi- 
nistrators through such programmes as seminars and workshops, special 
training or refresher courses, deputations for studies in the country or abroad, 
and production of necessary literature. Thirdly, the federal government 
has also a responsibility in the attempt to provide better teachers by advising 
and assisting the State Governments to adopt such measures as improving 
the remuneration and service conditions of teachers, conduct of experiments 


in teacher education, etc. 2 


(c) Finally, the leadership in programmes can be provided through the conduct 
of pilot or experimental projects. 


It is claimed that if the Central Government can thus provide а competent рго- 
fessional leadership through ideas, men and programmes, the willing consent of the 
State Governments would be secured to whatever common policy the Federal Govern- 
ment desires to adopt and that such persuasion ofthe States is infinitely better than coer- 
cion under a constitutional authority. It is obvious that a conscious adoption of this 
policy is probably the best course to be followed in India. 


64. Financial Assistance.—Then comes another of the most significant federal 
functions in education, viz., the provision of financial assistance for programmes of 
expansion and improvement of education. That the federal government must give 
such assistance is universally admitted ; and the task is of special significance in India 
where the most elastic and productive sources of revenue are vested in the Cehtre. The 
main controversies, therefore, relate to two issues---the objectives of assistance and the 


form ánd conditions of grants-in-aid. 


65. With regard to the first of these issues, it is generally suggested that there should 
be three types of grants. Тһе first is a transfer of additional revenues in order to enable 
the State Governments to plan their programmes in all welfare services with greater 
confidence and self-reliance; the second is the institution of a general grant for educa- 
tional purposes but not earmarked for any specific programme; and the third is а 
specific purpose grant which is intended for a programme organised and implemented 
with the approval of the Centre. It is obvious that if the autonomy and indepen- 
dence of the States is to be respected in the educational field, greater reliance will have 
to be placed on the first two of these grants. The mistake of the first Five-Year Plan 
was that innumerable specific purpose grants were created and they naturally led to a 
tremendous increase in administrative work and red tape. The mischief has been 
considerably undone іп the second Five-Year Plan by introducing four main groups 
of grant-in-aid, by authorizing the States to reappropriate within the same group, and 
by introducing the system of ways and means advances. But even now, a good deal 
remains to be done and it would be worthwhile to simplify the system and to reduce 
the specific purpose grants still further during the Third Plan. 


66. Another point of extreme importance is that of special financial assistance to 
backward States or what is called ‘an equalization grant’ in American parlance. As 
pointed out'earlier, it is a basic responsibility of the federal government to maintain a 
uniform standard of social services in general and to equalise educational opportunities 
in particular. In this respect, our States show immense differences. They differ in 
the level of development reached at present due mainly to historical accidents ; their 
‘educational loads’ i.e. the number of children still outside the school also vary greatly ; 
and even the social and economic conditions show equally wide variations so that the 
States are far from comparable in terms of ‘ability’ to support education and the 
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-difficulty of the task to be performed. The advanced States have a bigger and a more 
difficult task to perform with more limited resources. Today, the conditions are so 
diverse that the expenditure on Primary education in the single city of Bombay is 
greater than that in the entire State of Orissa. It is for the Government of India to 
adopt an equalization grant and level up such differences to the extent possible. 


67. It should also be stated that it is not the object of the equalization programme 
to bring all developments to a dead level of uniformity. This need not and cannot be 
done. What is suggested is a three-fold programme : (1) the federal government should 
prescribe, from time to time, minimum or foundation programmes below which no area 
should be allowed to fall ; (2) the freedom of individual States to go ahead should be 
retained ; and (3) the gap between the advanced and the backward States should be 
'continually narrowed down. 


. . 68. It is obvious that this principle of grant-in-aid is diametrically opposed to that 
of matching grants which gives more to him that hath. Under this concept, some States 
may get no grant, others may get a medium one and still others may get a large onc. 
Its operation can probably be best described in the following passage from De Young : 


“The Tenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States made education the primary res- 
ponsibility of the individual states. Hence the support of public education became mainly a matter of 
‘state concern. Today every state makes some contribution from its revenues for the support of pub- 
lic schools through many types of funds, some of which are described later. An inconsistency exists, 
however, between the legal intention to provide state support and the many cases of neglect and inade- 
quacy. For the nation as a whole, state governments supply only about 40 per cent of the cost of 
schools. Fürthermore, the method of distributing such aid is an important factor. Despite favoura- 
ble arguments for federal support of public education, the fact remains that the individual states will 
have to give more assistance to schools, particularly through the application of the next principie. 


Strayer and Haig in 1923 were the first to give a clear-cut picture of the equalization principle. 
Their analysis interpreted this principle as the complete equalization of the burden of a satisfactory 
minimum educational programme below which no locality could be allowed to во, but above which апу 
locality would be allowed to rise by means of local Support. In contradistinction to the payment- 
for-effort or matching principle, the operation of the equalization plan tends to shift to more able com- 
munities some of the undue burden carried by the less wealthy localities (see Fig. below). Most states 
today have a state-local "partnership foundation programme" in which the commonwealth bestows 
more on these schools which have less in fiscal resources. 
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How state equalization works in three types of districts. In the poor district, local effort to support 
schools produces only a small fraction of the cost of a state-guaranteed minimum ог foundation pro- 
gramme. In the district of average wealth, the same effort produces about half the needed fiscal support. 
The wealthy district receives no state equalization aid because the local wealth back of each child is 
great enough to more than finance the minimum programme. The district serves as a lighthouse to in- 
dicate better practices. 


Tn brief, the equalization principle means that governmental agencies collect educational funds where 
the money is and spend the money where the pupils are. Every man's property and income must be 
taxed to educate every man's child. ' Even though a man chooses to send his own children to a parọ- 
chial or private school he is not exempt from contributing his support to the education of all children. 
The golden rule in educational finance is : “Thou shalt educate thy neighbour's children as thine own." 


At first this idea of equalization was applied to small areas, as the county and state. Now the old 
slogan “(һе wealth of the state must educate the children of the state" is being supplemented with the 
clause “апа the wealth of the United States must be used to equalize the education of all the children іп 
the nation." Furthermore, the phrase “аП the children in the nation" implies that more adequate 
educational opportunities and greater financial support be provided for exceptional or a typical children, 
since their learning opportunities, as in the case of the blind, are below par, and the costs of their ins- 
truction are above average. Americanspublic education will not be genuinely democratic until there 
is nation-wide application of the principle that opportunity and burden shall be equalized for all lear- 
ners.” 


69. The second issue refers to the conditions of grant-in-aid. Here strict adherence 
to certain general principles is necessary. To begin with, the tendency to use grants- 
in-aid as indirect pressure levers for policy decisions should be discouraged as far as 
possible. Secondly, the quantum of specific purpose grants should be restricted to 
the very minimum and confined to basic programmes of national significance only or 

' schemes in the nature of experimental or pilot projects. Thirdly, the procedure for 
sanctioning these grants will have to be simplified to the utmost. And lastly, a suitable 
machinery will have to be devised to obtain, from the State Governments, a report on 
the utilization of grants and the results obtained thereof. This can probably be effec- 
tively done by appointing high level advisers who should pay visits to States and 
submit reports after a special study on the spot. 


70. Another useful suggestion to be made in this context is that the specific purpose 
grants should be included in the Centrally-sponsored sector. In a Centrally-sponsored 
scheme, ‘planning’ should be a joint responsibility in which the fundamental principles 
are laid down by the Centre, but a large initiative and freedom is left to State Govern- 
ments to make the Plan suit its local needs and conditions ; ‘implementation’ would 
be through the State Government ; and ‘finance’ would come from the Centre on a hundred 
per cent basis and outside the State Plan and ceiling. This will ensure that the programme 
is most effectively implemented and also that such implementation does not interfere 
with any other schemes. 


е 


УІ 
Summary and Conclusions 


71. In the present study, an attempt has been made to examine the various issues 
concerning the role of the Government of India in Education. The problem — was 
approached from three angles, historically, constitutionally and comparatively from the 
point of the role which the federal governments of some of the foreign countries are 
playing in education. 


* De Young : Introduction to American Public Education, pp. 502-504. 
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72. In the historical survey which covered the period 1773—1950, it was shown 
that prior to 1833 the Centre had hardly any role to play ; between 1833 and 1870 educa- 
tion was virtually a Central subject ; between 1870 and 1921, while the day-to-day 
administration was vested in the provincial governments, the Government, of India 
discharged five distinct functions, viz., (1) policy-making, (2) serving as a clearing house 
for information, (3) promotion of research and publication of suitable literature, 
(4) coordination and (5) financial assistance; the years 1921—35 saw а virtual divorce 
between education and Central Government with disastrous consequences; but more 
progressive policies were evolved and the Government of India again began to play a 
more leading role 


73. In the next section, the Constitutional provisions relating to education were 
subjected to a close examination and it was shown that the present position is somewhat 
anomalous. On the one hand, the Constitution takes the simple stand that education, 
with all residuary powers, is a State subject ; while in a number of important fields (such 
as the provision of educational facilities for children up to the age of 14, the promotion 
and safeguarding of the cultural interests of the minorities, the need for controlled 
development of Higher education etc., еїс.), education appears to be more of a joint 
responsibility than an exclusive preserve of the States. 


74. Тһе study of the role of the federal government in education in certain other 
countries showed that the interest and activities of a federal government are not always 
guided by the provisions of the Constitution and that, “іп many instances, the federal 
government is taking a very definite and positive interest in the formulation and imp- 
lementation of educational programmes even in the absence of any constitutional obli- 
gation for that purpose. 


75. In the concluding section of the study, it was suggested that, without trespassing 
on the autonomy of the States, the Centre had a useful role to play in evolving suitable 
educational policies for the country and that in view of the greater elasticity of the 
Central tax structure it had a very definite responsibility for rendering financial assis- 
tance to the States towards the expansion and improvement of educational facilities, 


‚76. Finally, I would humbly like to state that I am fully aware of the complexity of 
the issues raised in this paper that I have had no illusions about the finality of the sugges- 
tions made herein. My main object in writing and publishing this paper has been to 
arouse interest in the discussion of the basic questions relating to the role of the Govern- 
ment of India in education, If this fond hope were to materialise, my labours would 
be more than adequately rewarded, 


WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN COLLEGE EDUCATION* 
By 
A. G. DESHMUKH AND А. R. KAMAT ` 


This study, divided into three parts, deals with the problem of estimating the wastage 
and stagnation in college education. Part I describes the results of investigations 
undertaken for this purpose based on a three-year entry of students to a Poona College, 
and it builds up estimate of the wastage among Arts students. The wastage figure 
for the college is found to be approximately 45 per cent and that for the Poona University 
is estimated to be 51 per cent approximately. The results are then further analysed by 
several relevant factors, e.g., the S.S.C. examination marks, age at entry, sex, caste 
and others. 


Part II deals with wastage among Science students, basing the enquiry on the 
same investigations carried out for Arts students. It is estimated that the wastage 
figure for the college is 38 per cent and that for the Poona University is 48 per cent 
approximately. Analysis is also done by several relevant factors such as the S.S.C. 
examination marks, age at entry, sex, caste etc. These results are compared with 
those obtained for Arts students. 


Part ПІ deals with stagnation (or the delay in progress) in College education among 
Arts and Science students. on the basis of the same enquiry. It gives figures for the 
extent of stagnation among Arts and Science students at the different stages. An 
attempt is made to relate the delay in progress to various relevant factors like the 
S.S.C. examination marks, age at entry, sex and schools, local or non-local. In the 
end the authors discus: the planning and requirements of a good enquiry into the 
twin problems of wastage and stagnation. 

EDITOR 


I 


Arts Students 
Introduction 


Much has been said during the last few years in the press and from the platform 
about wastage and stagnation in education. The comments have generally been 
provoked Бу the large number of failures in the school leaving examination and іп 
many examinations at the University stage. In order to get some idea about the mag- 
nitude of the problem investigations were planned on a modest scale based on stu- 
dents of Fergusson College, Poona. In this article the method of investigation fol- 
lowed by us is described and the broad results about wastage among Arts students 


are summarised. 


A three-year entry of freshers to Fergusson College was considered for this pur- 
pose and the careers of all the students who joined the college in the first year class, 
in Arts or Science, in 1949, 1950 and 1951 were followed until they passed out after 
taking the B.A. or B.Sc. degree, or left Fergusson College to join some other college 


*With due acknowledgements to Artha Vijnana Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3 published in March, June and 
September, 1960 by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 
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course or university or simply dropped out. А period of eight years was considered 
adequate for this purpose as students who did not succeed іп getting the first degree 
within eight years of their joining the first year class had a very remote chance of doing 
so after that period. 


Information was collected from the college records, the main sources being the 
admission forms which are filled in by all students evéry year, the results of the Poona 
University examinations and the register of leaving certificates оҒ the college. The 
students who left Fergusson College to join another local college were followed | up 
with the help of the records of the local colleges, and the results of the examinations 
held by the Poona University. In the case of those who joined colleges outside 
Poona but affiliated to the Poona University, attempts were made to trace them in the 
examination results of the University. However, we did not try to follow up students 
who joined other universities as that would have extended the scope of the enquiry 
beyond the modest scale on which it was planned. It should be emphasized that no 
questionnaire was issued and no interviews were taken. The relevant information 
available in the sources mentioned above alone was collected and it was recorded on 
cards prepared for this purpose. It was then put on punched cards for analysis. 


Some Explanations 


Itis perhaps necessary to explain why the period 1949-51 was selected. Tt may 
be recalled that the new Secondary School Certificate (S.S.C.) examination of the 
Bombay State replaced the old Matriculation Examination. of the Bombay Univer- 
sity in the year 1949. The Poona University was established in 1948-49, and conse- 
quently students who joined the college in or after 1949 could ordinarily be followed 
in the records of the college and the University locally. We stopped with the 1951 en- 
trants as this just gave us the period of eight years (mentioned above) up to 1959, 
when the enquiry was completed. 


Before presenting our results it may be desirable to describe briefly some features 
of Fergusson College relevant to these investigations. This College is one of the oldest 
colleges in Poona and it prepares students fora degree in Arts or Science. For the 
last many years its total strength has been between 1,800 and 1,950, оҒ which a little 
less than three-fourths study Science. The performance at the university examinations 
is usually higher than the average performance in the university as a whole. The 
examination at. the end of the first year. which was till recently conducted by the colleges 
concerned was said to have been stiffer in this College than in most other colleges. 
Selection is exercised at the time of admitting students to the first year class, especially 
to the science class, with the result that students joining Fergusson College have, on 
ап average, a better performance at the S.S.C. examination than those joining most 
other Arts or Science colleges in the Poona University. (This is reflected by the figures 
quoted in Table 3.) 


We are therefore dealing with a sub-group which is not entirely representative of 
the main group of college students in the Poona University. Even so it is felt that the 
results of these investigations deserve a careful scrutiny and should throw much light 
on the wastage in College education in this part of the country. 


It should be helpful for understanding if we briefly describe the structure of the 
degree course in Arts or Science in the Poona University during the period 1949-50, 
A student was eligible for admission to a college affiliated to the Poona. University 
provided he had passed the 55. С. examination (for which the passing percentage was 35) 
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with English as one of the subjects, or any other equivalent qualifying exami- 
nation. The degree course was of four years which divided itself into two natural 
stages of two years each. Тһе examination at the end of the first year was conducted 
by the cellege and at the end of the second year the first university examination, the 
Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science was held. This examination was a 
qualifying examination for those who wished to take Law, Engineering, Medicine or 
Ayurved. After passing the Intermediate examination, students who wanted to con- 
tinue the Arts or Science Course were given instruction for two more years at the 
end of which period they appeared for the degree examination (B.A. or B.Sc.). 


Table | gives the number of fresh entrants to the first year class during the three- 
year period 1949-51. Asitis not our objective to study the trend, and for which in 
any case а three-year period would be too short, the data is pooled before analysing 
it. This will also smooth out any special conditions which may have been operating 
in any single year. 


How the Students Fared 


Table 2 which is the main table of the enquiry shows how the students fared, and how 
they left the college. The vertical classification shows how and/or when the student left 
the college. Categories (1), (2) and (3) are self-explanatory. Category (4) consists of 
students who left for taking degree courses in Law, Commerce, Ayurveda or Agriculture 
in the colleges of the Poona University. In category (6) are included those who left and 
joined another university either to continue arts or science courses, or to takea professional 
course such as Engineering, Medicine or Law. The students who left the college without 
taking a degree to join non-degree courses such as the diploma in engineering, etc., or to 
take up another career such as defence services, etc. are included in category (7). Categori- 
es (8), (9), (11) and (12) consist of students who left Fergusson College at various stages 
in their college career and who did not join, at least immediately, another university. 
Their results could not be traced in the records of examination results of the Poona Uni- 
versity beyond the stages mentioned. Category (14) will therefore form the main bulk 
of wastage. 


Table 3 records the distribution of students by sex, by the percentage of marks secured 
at the S.S.C. examination.The blanks account for (1) those who were *exempted' in certain 
subjects at the time of their previous failure at the S.S.C. examination and, as a result, 
whose total marks were not recorded in the results; and (2) those who had passed other 
qualifying examinations such as the Cambridge School Certificate. Women students 
form more than 40% of students joining the arts class and their number is also greater 
than'the number of women students joining science. Тһе table also brings out that 
students joining Fergusson College, especially in the Science class, have a high average 
of marks at the S.S.C. examination and that women students have higher average marks 
than men students both in arts and science classes. 


Definition of Wastage 


Itis also necessary at this stage to de‘ine the term ‘wastage’ as applied to college 
education. By wastage we shall mean all those students who joined College in the first 
year class but for some reason or the other could not or did not pursue College education 
to obtain the first degree in arts, science, or any professional course. While sounding the 
customary warning against identifying wastage in college education with failure in 
life, we shall clarify certain points about wastage by examples. X who leaves college 
without taking a degree to join defence services is considered a case of wastage. Y, a 
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woman student, who joins college at the desire of her parents to pursue liberal cultural 
education before they find a suitable match for her, contributes to wastage if she leaves 
college before completing a degree course on account of marriage although her few years 
in college may have helped her parents to secure a good young man for her. Тһе case of 
Z who could not get admission to the diploma course in engineering after S.S.C. examina- 
tion but could do so after making a good grade at the Intermediate Science examination, 
orsimply by marking time in college is perhaps debatable. But as it is not necessary 
for him to join a college to get admission to the diploma course, he amounts to wastage 
according to the definition given above. 


Preliminary Comments on Table 2 


It may perhaps be helpful to make preliminary comments on those categories in 
Table 2 which contribute to wastage, confining our observations to entry in Arts. Category 
(4) іп the case of Arts students consists of those who joined law after passing the Inter- 
mediate Arts examination. The criterion of getting the first degree will be applied to them. 
The cases under category (6), studénts who joined some other university were difficult to 
decide. The methods followed in estimating wastage amongst them will be described 
below. Students falling under the consolidated item (14) are of two kinds, (a) those who 
left Fergusson College without taking a leaving certificate; and (b) those who left taking 
a leaving certificate. As it is not possible for a student to join a college in this or any 
other university without producing a leaving certificate of the college previously attended, 
students coming under (14a) have been wholly considered as contributing to wastage. 
Students under (14b) have not joined another university, at least in the first instance. Some 
of them may have joined another college іп the Poona University and a few of them may 
pave then gone over to other universities but the number of such cases would be very 
ow. 


Estimation of Wastage 


We shall now try to build up an estimate of wastage. The second column of Table 
2 summarises how 446 students who joined the first year in Arts during 1949-51 fared. 
Before considering the cases of wastage, let us consider those who left the college to take 
up another course or who joined other universities. 


Out of 12 students who joined law, 11 completed the course and one failed to do so. 
The cards of the 38 students [category (6) of Table 2] who joined other universities were 
carefully scrutinised. Taking all the available information about each one of the cases 
into consideration it was thought that not more than 27 of them would be able to com- 
plete a similar arts course in their new university. From amongst 193 students [see cate- 
gory (14) Table 2] who left the college at various stages 43 had taken their leaving certi- 
ficates. They certainly did not immediately join another university as there was no 
record to that effect in the register of leving certificates. Some of them joined other arts 
colleges in the Poona University but they did not clear the B.A. examination according 
to the records of examination results of the Poona University. As mentioned above, it 
is possible that a small fraction may have migrated to other universities from their new 
colleges. Every card was therefore carefully gone through and it was thought that not more 
than five from these 43 may have joined another university and successfully completed 
a similar arts course. Hence a reasonable upper estimate of those who should have 
obtained the first degree can be put down as 203--11--27--5--246. The amount of 
wastage therefore would not be less than 200 which works out as 200/446—44-8 per 
cent or 45 per cent approximately. [t is necessary to allow for the factor of mortality. 
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It is clear that the few students whose careers were snapped short on account of prema- 
ture death come under the cases of students who left the college without completing the 
degree course, there being no evidence in the college record about their deaths. Since the 
college stüdents are a selected population, the normal mortality rates would not be ap- 
plicable. After consulting the usual life-tables and also the special life-tables used by the 
Insurance Companies (which are perhaps more relevant in this case) it was thought 
that not more than 2 per cent could be accounted for by this factor. So the estimate 
of wastage among arts students may be taken as 42:8 per cent or as 42:8/98--43:7, or 
approximately 44 per cent of those who survived. 


An alternative method adopted to estimate the wastage amongst the 38 students who 
joined other universities proceeds on the assumption that they form a representative 
group from amongst the total batch of 446. They are classified according to the stages at 
which they left the college to join other universities as follows : 


Joined other universities (total) { у е ? 5 d . 1 " 38 
During the Ist year : 5 " ; ~ 2 к 1 a 4 i 1 
After the ‘irst year, but before the Intermediate . 3 d А 4 4 ; 20 
After the Intermediate Е 1 3 i: 5 d 8 5 x 9 z 17 


The remaining 408 students fared through the corresponding stages in colleges as 
follows: :— 


Joined first year Я М " : 4 F $ 5 5 5 у 408 
Joined Intermediate : 3 | Я : к Я E 2 . . 323 
Joined В.А. or Law . 2 б У а P У 2 4 : ‘ f 244 
Passed В.А. or Law. . - А Я С В . ir Wt : 4 . 214 


Hence another estimate of those among 38 (joining other universities) who would 
succeed in completing the college course would ђе : 
214 214 214 
1x — +20 х — +17 х —— = 29 
408 323 244 


approximately. This figure is not very different from the опе arrived at above by 
actual scrutinyeof the cards. 


Analysis of Wastage 


Table 4 analyses wastage as it occurred at various stages. For this purpose, for sim- 
plicity, all 193 cases іп category (14) have been included under wastage; all 12 students 
who joined Law have been assumed to have completed their course; and the 38 cases 
under category (6) have been excluded altogether from all further analysis. 15:9 per cent 
students were not able to proceed beyond the first. year in the college and a further 17:2 
per cent who proceeded further gave up the course without passing the Intermediate 
examination. In all, 135 students out of 408 i.e., 331 per cent students were not able 
tö complete the first stage of two years. From the remaining 273 who completed the 
first stage, 59 could not complete the second stage. The wastage in the second stage is 
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therefore 14:5 per cent of the original entry, and it is 21:6 per cent of the students who 
could complete the first stage. If we confine ourselves to 244 students who joined the 
junior В.А. class (or law), the wastage at the second stage works out as 12:3 per cent. 


We now proceed to classify the cases of wastage according to following factors : 


(1) Marks at the S.S.C. Examination, (2) Age, (3) Sex, (4) Caste, (5) Schools 
(local or otherwise), (6) Guardian’s address, and (7) Guardian’s income. 


S.S.C. Examination Marks 


The most important factor is the marks obtained by the student at the S.S.C. exa- 
mination. Table 5 classifies these 408 students by their percentage marks at the S.S.C. 
examination, the cases of wastage being sub-divided under : (1) those who dropped before 
passing the first year examination; (2) those who dropped after passing this examination 
but before passing the Intermediate Arts examination; and (3) those who dropped after 
passing theJatter examination. . It may be observed that a big drop has taken place during 
the first stage and that almost 70 per cent of the wastage cases gave up before passing the 
Intermediate examination. Their proportion to the total wastage is nearly the same 


in all groups except in the groups below 40 per cent, and above 65 per cent marks at the 
S.S.C. examination. 


Viewed as a whole the cases of wastage outnumber those who completed the degree 
course among students scoring less than 50 per cent marks at the S.S.C. examination 
after which the situation is reversed and there is considerable improvement after 55 per 
cent marks. This can be briefly stated as follows :— 


Wastage 

" á (per cent) 

Below 50 per cent marks at the S.S.C.E. A 4 ~ А > | 1 66 
Below 50 per cent and 55 per cent at the S.S.C.E. Я - 4 Р y 4 42 
Above 55 per cent at the S.S.C.E. б қ 4 5 В қ J Я Л 28 


It may be noted that even among 19 students who had secured more than 70 per 


cent marks at the S.S.C. examination there were a few students who could not (or did 
not) complete College education. 


It may be pertinent to pose the question whether a certain minimum percentage other 
than the passing percentage of 35, at the S.S.C. examination, could be considered neces- 
sary for admission to colleges. Table 5 shows that the chances ofa student completing 
the college „course definitely increase with the increase in the marks obtained at the 
S.S.C, examination. But there does not appear to Бе а well-defined barrier below which 
he cannot. succeed at all. It is clear, however, that in the case of students who have 


less than 45 per cent marks at the S.S.C. examination the chances of completing the 
college course are as low as one in five. 


Age at Entry 


d ee classifies the students by age at entry. This shows that wastage increases 
n ү ©; уапсе 1п аре аї епїгу. When the age at entry is 19 ог above, wastage is as 
ghi as /0 per cent. This is, to a certain extent, accounted for by the lower marks at the 
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S.S.C. examination among students belonging to higher age-groups; as shown by the 
following figures : 


Age at entry А x е 15 16 17 18 19 20 ала 


Average marks at the S. S. С.Е. 


(per cent) 59:3 55.8 52:4 51:6 49-2 47-5 


But even for ће same marks at the S.S.C. examination the wastage is much higher 
for students belonging to higher age-groups. Omitting cases of incomplete information 
(about age or marks, ог both), we give below a short table which brings out this fact. 
(The figure in each cell indicates the number of students who joined college and the next 
figure in bracket gives the cases of wastage amongst them.) 


Marks at the S.S.C. Examination 


Age at entry 35-50 50-60 60 m Total 
above 


ава верни EET EIR си oS a ы eee 


15%017:.. Я , А E ` 5681) 7014) 49(8) 175(53) 
18 and above . 1 Е 5 і 8 : 105(75) 71(39) 26(18) 202(132) 


TOTAL . 161(106)  141(53) 75(26) 377(185) 


Students with higher age at entry are generally those who are also retarded in 
school. Many of them have a rural background, and belong to backward communities 
and poorer social strata. These factors and (һе fact that those who enter college at 
a late age get fewer years to complete their College education, would be the underlying 
cause of this tendency. The last factor would also account for another tendency obser- 
ved in Table 6, that the wastage among higher age-groups occurs at earlier stages. 


Sex 


Table 7 classifies wastage by sex. This shows that the wastage among men students 
is remarkably higher than among women students, the wastage percentage being 51 for 
men and 42-for women. The performance of women at the S.S.C. examination_was. 
somewhat better than that of men the average marks being 53.4 and 51.1 respectively. 
But this does not wholly account for the difference in wastage as shown by the following 
short table where students have been classified by sex and marks at the S.S.C. -examina- 
tion. (The figure in each cell gives the number of students who joined college and 
the next figure in the bracket gives the cases of wastage amongst them. Blanks are 


excluded.) Ed 
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Marks at the S.S.C. Examiation 
335-50 50-60 60апа Total 


above 
Men . : А ; j Я : 108(71) 78(34) 31010) 217(115) 
Women . Е 4 + * 55(97) 64(20) 33(7) 152(64) 
TOTAL . 163(108)  142(54) 64(17) 369(79) 


It seems therefore that women have done better than men among the higher marks 
groups. 


Women students on an average were also younger than men students. Their average 
below ages at entry were 17:2 and 18-5 years respectively (See tabulation below). 


To those two factors the following may be added : 


(1) The proportion of local students is very high —72 per cent among women 
students as against 53 percent among men students. (2) Women students mostly belong 
to advanced communities. It seems these factors have off-set the usually known adverse 
factor of early marriage so far as the over-all wastage among women students is concer- 
ned. It may be that the last factor is now not so operatively effective to the extent it used 
to be a few decades back. 


Age in years 
JEU MCI CST ARDEN 19 апа Total 
above 
КЕЛЕ ЛЕНР Uc ne ти ІЗІ LIBET ы ааа о зш; 
Mic Ше Leo e L4 0) 4148). 3403) 10772)  239(120) 
ROMA c NEST. 29 AE EaD? 32:9) 2620) 165(69) 
Tot . 344) 6509) 90G7) 16(41) ^133(82 404(189)_ 
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Wastage is comparable for men and women for age groups 15 and 16, itis higher 
among women for age groups 17 and onwards. 


Caste , 


The analysis by caste, given in table 8, shows two clear groupings ; the advanced 
communities of Brahmins and the C.K.P. where the wastage is about 42 per cent. and 
all other communities where it is 50 per cent. or more. Even if we exlude the back- 
ward classes where it is the highest (where the figures are small), it is as high as 56 per 
cent. among the Marathas. The analysis by the S.S.C. examination marks had 
shown that although the average marks for the backward classes were the lowest there 
was not much difference in the average marks at the S.S.C. Examination for the other 
communities. But the average age at entry was definitely lower for advanced commu- 
nities, 


Schools 


Table 9 gives analysis of wastage by the schools from which the students came— 
Poona schools or from schools in the mofussil. Wastage seems to be higher for stu- 
dents coming from mofussil schools. We have noticed that they have higher average 
marks at the S.S.C. examination, Further analysis shows two other features. From 
the break-up by schools (local or non-local) and by the marks at the S.S.C. examina- 
tion, it was observed that it is in the higher marks groups that the wastage among lo- 
cal students is lower as compared with non-local students. Secondly, as stated above 
the proportion of women students among local students is much higher and itis the 

* better performance of local women students which substantially contributed to the higher 
proportion of successful local students. This can be seen from the figures given below. 
(The figure in each cell denotes the number of students and the next figure in the bracket 
gives the wastage amongst them. Blanks are excluded.) 


Local Non-Local Total 
Men ү д 4 А а 5 В ^ 125(66) 112(54) 237(120) 
Women . 3 Б Е ч 2 1 1 118(47) 45(45) 163(69) 


Tora . 243(113) 157(76) 400(189) 


" 


Other Factors 


The analysis by guardian's address given in Table 10 seems to confirm the remarks 
made above. But it also shows that the pattern for the mofussil districts is not uni- 
form and that, in fact, students from some districts do much better than the local stu- 


dents. 


In table 11 is given the analysis by guardian's income. Although the income figures 
given by students in their admission forms in the college are not always reliable, it 
may be permissible to draw the conclusion that the higher the income of the guardian 
the better is the chance for his ward to complete the College education, 
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` ТЕ would have been certainly very helpful to analyse the wastage figures by the 
guardian's occupation. But during the years 1949 and 1950 no record was kept of 
this important item in the college admission form and its absence has given rise to 
а disproportionate number of blanks in the wastage cases. 


Estimating Wastage in Arts for the Poona University 


We will now make an attempt to estimate the wastage amongst arts students in 
the Poona University as a whole, with the help of the percentage of failures at the Inter- 
mediate and B.A. examinations in the rclevant period, and with the help of the pro- 
portion of students who dropped out at each stage, as observed in Fergusson College 
(See tables 4 and 12). 


Let us start with 1000 students joining the first year class in Arts colleges. Then 
86 (—1000 35/408) students leave college education without appearing for the college 
examination at the end of the first year. As the results of this examination were very 
liberal in most colleges, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 90 per cent of the remain- 
ing, ie. 914 x :90—823 pass and join the Intermediate Arts class. From these 
69 (—823 x 29/343) would give up without appearing for the Intermediate examina- 
tion. We are thus left with 754 students who make one or more attempts to pass the 
Intermediate examination. The percentage of passes at the successive Intermediate 
examinations will be assumed to be uniformly 50, that being approximately the Uni- 
versity average for the four years 1952-55. But a number of students give up after 
one or more attempts, and they may be estimated with the help of Table 12-A construct- 
ed from the corresponding figures for the Fergusson College. The percentage of 
passes among the repeaters shows considerable fluctuations. It may be reasonable 
to suppose that it decreases with an increase in the number of attempts. However, 
because the numbers are small, it will be difficult to construct estimates for our purpose 
from these figures and we shall assume that the percentage of passes remains the same 
as before, i.e., 50. Table 13-A shows the estimates of passes, failures and drops at 
successive attempts, the last figure being estimated from the last two columns of Table 
12-A. Thus we arrive at the estimated figures of 126 who leave the course without pass- 
ing the Intermediate examination. So, out of 1000 students entering the Arts. course, 
628 complete the first stage of two years. 


Out of these 628, 94(—628 x 41/273) give up College education without appearing 
for the B.A. Examination leaving 534 to make one or more attempts.at passing the 
B.A. examination. As in the case of the Intermediate Examination, it may be assumed 
that the results of the B.A. examination over the four years 1954-57 were uniform, 
i.e., equal to the four-year average of 68 per cent. Table 12-B gives the figures of passes, 
failures, and drops, amongst the students of Fergusson College, at the B.A. examina- 
tion іп one or more attempts. Using its last two columns we construct, as before, table 
13-B. This gives us an estimate of 42 who drop out without obtaining a degree. Thus 
492 students from the initial entry of 1000 succeed in completing their College education 
and 508 are not able to do so. The wastage is almost 51 per cent. (The effect of mortality 
can be considered іп this case as well. It should be borne in mind however that severa! 
assumptions have been made in arriving at this figure because of the lack of relevant in- 
formation. Table 14 summarizes the figures obtained in the last two paragraphs. 


» 
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TABLE 1 
Number of Entrants to the First Year Class of the College during 1949-51 


Class/Year 1949 1950 1951 Total 
Arts У cali „ривера 141 156 149,7 446 
Science. Te A o 529 549 556 1,634 
"TOTAL Glis 670 705 705 2,080 

TaBLE 2 


Performance of Entrants 


Arts Science 


Number percent Number рег cent 


a —————————————————— 


1. Completed В.А. or B.Sc. course in Poona pier 


: sity (PU) У t 203 45:5 393 24:0 
2. Joined Engineering course іп PU . h м 4 38 Y 209 12:8 
3. Joined Medical course in PU J ч у 5 „а ДЕ 98 6:0 
4. Joined other degree courses in PU е 4 А 12 2:7 67 441 
5. (13-0) --(3)--(4) 1 р е ; : ; 215 48:2 767 46:9 
6. Joined other universities 5 5 3 4 i 38 8:5 211 12:9 
7. Joined other non-degree courses . 8 5 : a 8: 43 2:6 
8. Left without passing first year examination. i 65 14:6 235 14:4 

9. Passed the first year examination but left without 
passing Intermediate Examination . ү 5 70 15:7 169 10:3 
10. Left without passing Intermediate =(8)+(9) .— . 25 — 303 440 247 

11. Passed Intermediate but left without joining the 
degree class . > ; 5 29 6:5 152 9:3 
12. Joined the degree class but left without passing Я 29 6:5 57 3:5 
. 13. +02). - У ; Қ ; д 3 58 13:0 209 12:8 
ета 193 433 613 37:5 
Тотлі. (5)-+(6)+(7)+(10)+013) . 446 100-0 1,634 100:0 

, E ? 
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TABLE 3 


Marks at the S.S.C. Examination : (Percentage) 


Marks (Per cent.) 
35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 blank 


Men S362. 1692 7,653 29 13 8 9 2 27 

Women , Я 1 21 Some 44.) 27 21 10 6 2 4 20 
ЕЕС 

TOTAL is, 25102 7787 108 97 56 34 18 15 4 ; 47 


Science— 
Men : х : 3 42 26 307 27 235 179 10 37 3; 760 
Women . а M ates 3 13 40 26 27 17 10 3 1 13 
HUC NU стат аа а 
TOTAL к 3 45 239 34 303 262 196 120 40 6 73 
——Ep————MMáÓ— Ee. wm 
Тога! Ауегаре 
Arts— 
Men . Y . 7 š 5 с 5 255 51:06 
Women | Ё v а 4 Ё У 191 53:43 
ES CNET E 
Тота |. 446 52:08 
2 = еке 
Science— 
Me . j| 4 ү > 5 > 5 1,481 57:70 
Women . 153 58:18 
5028 TEM 
р TOTAL 1,634 57:74 
a - A U—M— —— ——Á 
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ТАВІЕ 4 
Wastage Figures by Different Stages : (Arts Students) 


Stage Number Cumu- Left 
E ofdrops  lative over 
drops 
1. Joined F. Y. Arts class 5 а 3 5 г р š 2% xs 408 
2. Left during the year В у қ 3 5 s : 3 35 35 373 
3. Left after failure at F.Y. Arts Examination. 1 : 3 30 65 343 
4. Passed Е. Y. Arts Examination but left without aonan for 
Intermediate Arts examination . 5 . 29 94 314 
5. Left after failure at Intermediate Arts examination . а г 41 135 273 
6. Passed Intermediate Arts examination butleft without appear 
ing for the degree examination . 5 у 41 176 232 
7. Left after failure at the degree examination 18 194 214 
214 


zu 


Passed the degree examination 


TABLE 5 
Wastage by the S.S.C. Examination Marks : (Arts Students) 


Marks (Per cent.) 


35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 Blank Total 


42%)! 53,9735 19 02-13 Зен 15 


1. Completed the course . 2 11 
2. Left before passing 

F.Y. examination . S 14 24 10 2 67,5. 44 ae 4 65 
3. Passed Е. Y. but Ж 

without passing In- 

termediate 3 5 275212-58)23 ҰМ 5 1 1 1 7122530 
4. Left after Intermediate — .. 152 Ето 221231872223 32 3 58 


5, Wastage (2) +(3) - (4). . 


Тота. >~. 105224401 927 50 297,716 15 4 39 408 
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TABLE 6 
Wastage by Age at Entry : (Arts Students) 


Age 
21 
15 16 17 18 19 20 and Blank Total 
above 
1. Completed the course . ; 26 7750/5 52 45 14 11 16. Nive 215 
2. Left before passing Е.Ү. examination .. 3 П 13 10 П 15 2 65 
3. Passed F. Y. examination but left 
without passing Intermediate s 5 13 18 13 11 9 1 70 
4. Left after Intermediate examination . 4 7 13 10 11 9 3 1 58 
5. Wastage Q)--G)--(4)  . Қ ` 4 15.2137 aad: 34 31 21 4 193 


TOTAL . 30 65 90 86 48 42 4 4 408 


TABLE 7 
Wastage by Sex : (Arts Students) 


Men Women Total 
——————ÀÁÉÉÉÉÉ cl. 
1. Completed the course . E : 119 96 215 
2. Left before passing F. Y. examina- 50 Юлы? 65 
Чоп * . . . 5 
3. Passed F.Y. examination but left 41. 29 70 
without passing Inermediate 
4, LeftafterIntermediate . . 33 25 ў 58 
5. Wastage (2) + (3) (4) 1. 02. 124% 7523 69 193 
eee 
TOTAL ~ 243 165 408 
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TABLE 8 
Wastage by Caste : (Arts Students) 


Caste Completed ee Total 
the Before After Total 
course Inter Inter 
1, Brahmin. D ? у 2 Е 141 66 36 102 243 
2. Maratha. 3 : е s З 25 23 9 32 57 
3. C. K, Prabhu ; 5 з К Ӯ 15 8 3 11 26 
4. Jain, Marwadi, Gujarati 1 Я 5 10 8 4 12 22 
5. Lingayat, Lewa Раш, Sonar, etc. . : 12 12 54 12 24 
6. Mali, Sutar, etc. . A x " > 5 5 1 6 11 
7. Backward Classes . e А А - 2 4 1 5 7 
8. Others Я 5 У E : > 5 997 4 13 18 
TOTAL . 215 135 58 193 408 
TABLE 9 


Wastage by. Schools : (Arts Students) 


Schools 
Local Outside Other Total 


1. Completed the course  . . ~ 5 Ў У 130 81 4 215 

2. Left before passing Е.Ү. examination . 2 Н 40 25 35 65 
3. Passed F. Y. examination but left without passing 

Intermediate . 5 : 4 n : ` 40 30 PES 70 

4. Left after Intermediate . х : 5 E 2 35. 23 ox 58 

5. Wastage (2)+(3)+(@) . Я А ы ж f 115 78 S. 193 

TOTAL 2 245 159 4 408 
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TABLE 10 
Wastage by Guardian’s Address : (Arts Students) 


Wastage 
Guardian’s Address Complet. --------------- Total 
ed the Before After Total 
course Inter Inter 


1. Local . қ 7 : 4 z : 134 84 37 121 255 
2. Poona District — . с Е i - 7 7 3 10 17 
3. Satara... б f 2 қ 2 14 15 6 2 35 
4. Nagar, Nasik, Sholapur о У n 21 14 3 17 38 
5. Kolhapur, Ratnagiri, Goa . а с 4 2 1 3 7 
6. Khandesh . T : Б « б 15 6 2 8 23 
7. Bombay, Kolaba, Thana 5 . О 6 2 3 5 11 
8. Other places 5 - б e % 14 5 3 8 22 

TOTAL 5 215 . 135 58) < 19 408 

TABLE 11 


Wastage by Guardian’s Income : (Arts Students) 


Wastage 


Income Complet- Total 
(Rs.) : ed the | Before After Total 
course Inter Inter 

1. Less than 1,000 . 2 > ` , 22 23 7 30 52 
2. 1,000 to 3,000 . Е 3 3 5 84 53 23 76 160 
3. 3,000 to 10,000 . 5 у 5 3 82 35 20 „55 137 
4. Above 10,000 4 5 Е ; Е 19 8 3 п 30 
5. Blank . E 5 $ 5 : a 8 16 5 21 29 
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ТАВЕЕ 12 
Analysis of Students Appearing at University Examinations in Arts 


Attempt Appeared Passed Percentage Failures Left 
of 


passes 
(A) Inter Arts . 5 5 ; 1 314 176 56:05 138 16 
2 122 73 59:84 49 12 
3 37 16 43:24 21 7 
4 or more 14 8 57:14 6 6 
By 41 
(В) BA. . . ‚ с % 1 220 163 74:09 57 6 
2 51 33 64:70 18 6 
3 12 8 25:00 9 4 
4 ог more 5 4 80-00 1 1 

{ E pus 


TABLE 13 


Estimated Figures for Students Appearing at University Examinations in Arts in the 
Poona University 


Attempt Appeared Passed Хор аае Failures Left 
о 


passes 

(A) Inter Arts . г > ^ 1 754 378 50-00 376 di 
2 332 166 50-00 166 d 

3 125 63 50-00 62 21 

4 41 21 50-00 20 20 

Tez os 

(в) Bini cog БЕТІМЕ Шш; "Tu UIT INE EDT G ES Тра 
2 155 105 68-00 0 s 

3 33 22 68:00 11 5 

4 6 4 68:00 2 2 
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TABLE 14 
Estimated Wastage at Successive Stages in Arts in the Poona University 


Drops Total Remain- 
dro ing 

— c а ада па а 
1. Entry into F. Y. Class . : А F. : 5 5 : .. v» 1,000 
2. During first year . t. $ 5 5 ; * 5 б 86 86 914 
3. Failed in Е, У, examination . 5 у s А i - 91 177 823 
4. During the Inter year. А 5 З $ 7 ў $ 69 246 754 
5. Failed in Inter examination . р р 2 4 а 4 126 372 628 
6. During the B.A, Class . У А 5 Я У 1 5 94 466 534 
7. Failed іп В. А. examination . 1 : 4 3 ; 1 42 508 492 


II 
Science Students 


Now we deal with wastage among Science students basing it on the same investigations 
as those couducted for Arts students. We start with tables 1 and 2 which give respectively, 
how the entrants fared and the distribution of the entrants by their marks at the S.S.C. 
examination, 


Comments on Table 1 


Out of 1,634 students who joined the first year Science class, 393 students given under 
category (1) completed their education by obtaining the B.Sc. (or the B.A.) degree. 
(Ninety-three students from the total of 1,634 subsequently changed their course 
from Science to Arts and 53 of them succeeded in taking the B.A. or the LL.B. degree. 
We do not consider them separately but include them among the larger group to avoid 
more complicated analysis.) Categories (2) and (3) do not need explanation. Category 
(4) consists of students who left the Fergusson College to join the degree courses in Law, 
Commerce, Ayurveda, or Agriculture in the colleges of the Poona University. In category 
(6) are included students who left to join other universities to pursue arts, science, or 
professional courses. Those who left the college without taking a degree to join non- 
degree Courses or other careers such as defence services are included under category (7). 
Categories (8), (9). (11) and (12) consist of students who left the college at various stages, 
and who did not join, at least immediately, another university, Thejr careers could not 
be traced in the examination results of the Poona University beyond the stages mentioned. 


The criterion of obtaining the first degree will be applied to students coming under 
categories (2), (3) and (4) to determine the wastage. Category (7) wholly contributes to 
wastage according to our definition of wastage given in the previous article. Cases of 
до have to be estimated for categories (6) and (14). This is done in the next para- 
graph. 
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Estimation of Wastage 


From 209 students who joined the engineering course under the Poona University, 
195 have completed the course. The remaining 14 cases were carefully gone through 
and it was estimated that there would be 7 cases of wastage, and the other 7 are expected 
to have completed the engineering or some other college course in another university, 


TABLE 1 
How They Fared 


Se 


Type 
———————— —— ———— 
А B 
ш Mer en 


Number Percent Number Per cent 
————————————M— 


1. Completed B. A. or B. Sc. course in Poona University 


(PU) «3 5 203 45:5 393 24:0 
2. Joined Engineering course in PU , 4 - ‹ 5 ^ 209 12:8 
3. Joined Medical course in PU B . б ; T 4: 98 6:0 
4. Joined other degree courses іп PU > : $ 12 23 67 41 
5. (0-0 + (3) +4). . у . Ё $ 215 48:2 767 46:9 
6. Joined other universities — . б . B L 38 8:5 211 12:9 
7. Joined other non-degree courses . 4 Я . gx E 43 2:6 
8. Left without passing first year examination . 5 65 14:6 235 14:4 
9. Passed the first year examination but left without 
passing Intermediate examination — . 5 е 70 15:7 169 10:3 
10. Left without passing Intermediate —(8) 4- (9) . 5 135 30:3 404 24:7 
11. Passed Intermediate but left without joining the 
degree class . . AU ФО Л Res rg 29 6:5 152 9:3 
12. Joined the degree class but left without passing с 29 6:5 97; 3:5 
13. (11) + (12) А ; . ` . қ ^ 58 13-0 209 12:8 
14. (10) -- (13) ^ ; 5 : i E : 193 43:3 613 37:5 
Torar (5) + (6) + (7) + (10) + (13) j 446 100-0 1,634 100-0 


Out of 98 students who joined the medical college in the Poona University, 75 have so 
far completed the medical course and 21, who are in the final year, are expected to com- 
plete it. There are, therefore, two cases of wastage. Out of 67 students who joined 
other degree courses in the Poona University, 10 have given up their education before 
taking the first degree. This brings the total of wastage cases to 10 under categories 
(2), (3), and (4) of table 1, the number of those who have completed or would be comple- 


ting their courses being 355. 
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On examining the cards of the 211 students who joined other universities, we found 
that some had joined either an engineering or a medical course. And from the avail- 
able information about these and other cases we estimated that 179 of them would be 
able to obtain a degree in science, engineering or medicine. Out of 613 students under 
category (14), who left the college at various stages, 411 had not taken their leaving certi- 
ficates with them, and could be therefore considered as clear cases of wastage. The 
fate of the remaining 202 who had taken leaving certificates was more difficult to decide. 
They did not join another university at least immediately. Some of them joined other 
colleges in the Poona University, but they have not passed a degree examination of the 
Poona University according to its records. Every card was therefore carefully gone 
through and it was thought that not more than 81 of them might have joined another 
university and completed a degree course. (This estimated number is rather large 
85 compared with the number arrived at for arts students in the previous article, because 
it is not usually possible for science students who have a failure at the first year or the 
Intermediate examination at the Fergusson College to continue in the same college 
next year because of the limited seats in science classes. Many of them joined other 
local colleges and did well at the Intermediate examination. Some of them might 
have then migrated to some other university and succeeded in obtaining a degree in 
Science, or professional courses.) i 


A reasonable estimate, therefore, of those who must have obtained a degree can be 
put down as 393-++355+179+81=1,008, the remaining 626 being the cases of wastage. 
The wastage works out to be 626/1,634—38:3 рег. cent., or 38 per cent. approximately. 
If we allow for the factor of mortality, as we have done in the case of arts students, the 
wastage among the survivors would be 36 per cent approximately. However, these 
figures are much smaller than the corresponding figures of 45 and 43 for arts students, 
obtained in the previous section of this article, the main reason being the difference in 
the quality of entrants as shown by the S.S.C. examination marks of arts and science 
students given in table 2. 


, An alternative estimate of wastage can be formed for the 211 students who left to 
join other universities by assuming that they form a representative group from amongst 
Ше peal of 1,634 students. They are classified below according to the stages at which 

ey left : 


Joined other universities (tota) , А A 5 * е E 211 
During the first year. n 1 E = о > с А 16 
After the first year, but before the Intermediate . v 3 ү: 32 
Абег ће Іпіегтейаіе. 02020200220. rm 163 


The remaining 1,423 students fared as follows 5 


Joined the first year — ` . ` А B “ 2 Ё 1,423 


Joined the Intermediate М d А 5 % > ` . 1,149 
Joined the degree class (in Science, arts or other courses) . t 5 898 
Passed the degree ехатіпабоп , , ES 829 


» 
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TABLE 2 


Marks at the S.S.C. Examination (Percentage) 


Marks 


35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 Blank 


Arts—— 
Men р j 2136017159 115351120 2 413. 8 9 2 Ур 27 
Women . 5 : 1 21 39 44 27 21 10 6 а 20 
TOTAL 5 10:5,57,1/408»,,,97, 56: 1,34: 18 15 ка 47 
ӛсіепсе-- 
š Men | D 5 5 3- 42- 226" 302^ 1214. |235. 179: 7110) ^ 37 5 60 
Women : > 3 ІЗ. 0549151260272 9 947 AIO 3 1213 
So uo LATE n Me scii siue улл ыер СР 
TOTAL S 3 45 239 347 303 262 196 120 40 611773 
Total Average 
Arts— 
Men . . . x ^ ^ 255 51:06 
Women * а B . 191 53:43 
TOTAL . 446 52:08 
Science— Уа 
Меп a * $ : 2 х : 2 5 1,481 57-70 
Women 5 . . 153 58:18 
uL uper Аы 
TOTAL З 1,634 57:74 
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Hence an estimate of those (among 211) completing the College education would be : 


829 829 829 
16x —— + 32x—— + 163x ——=183 
1423 1149 898 


approximately. This is colse to the estimate made above from the scrutiny of individual 
cards, 


Analysis of Wastage 


For a further study of the wastage figures we have excluded the 211 students who 
joined other universities. But we have included the students from category (14) from 
which an estimated number of 81 students has completed the course. (This procedure 
is different from the one followed for arts students as their number was negligible and was 
ignored. However, the analysis is comparable with the analysis of arts students because, 
after excluding those who left to join other universities, the batches of the remaining 
students are comparable.) 


Table 3, re-constituted from table 1, after including the 81 students mentioned 
above among those who completed their courses, gives the wastage according to the 
stages at which it occurred in the case of these 1,423 students. The table shows that 
235 (or 16'5 per cent) of them could not complete the first year course, and 175 more (or 
12:3 percent) gave up before passing the Intermediate Examination. 


TanLE 3 
Wastage Figures by Different Stages (Science Students) 


i Cumu- 
Stage No. of Јайуе Left-over 
drops drops 


ae OS a a rs eo e 


1, Joined Е, Y. Science class. ; Р 4 х У 5 7; Ба 1,423 
2. Left during the first year . | , : d А А k 71 71 1,352 
3. Left after failure at F. Y, Examination { : 3 қ 164 235 1,188 


4. Passed F. Y. examination; but left without appearing for In- 


termediate examination, 53 288 1,135 
5. Left after failure at Intermediate examination у 5 А 122 410 1,013 
6. Left without joining any degree course ~ : : , 115 525 898 
7. Joined the degree course but left without passing . А . 69 594 829 
8. Passed the degree examination - , . . р у-ү 24 қ . 829 


This means that 410 students out of 1,423 (or 28-8 per cent of them) did not complete 
the first stage of two years in college. Out of the remaining 1,013 who passed the Inter- 
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who completed the first stage. It may be observed that these percentages are smaller 
than the corresponding figures for arts students except the figure for wastage before the 
completion of the first year in college, which is slightly higher. Again, as among the 
arts students, the big drop occurs during the first stage of two years ; almost 69 per cent 
of the wastage cases occur during this stage. 


We now analyse the cases of wastage according to the different factors. For this 
purpose we classify the wastage cases as«follows : (1) those who dropped before passing 
the first year examination; (2) those who dropped after passing this examination but 
before passing the Intermédiate examination; and (3) those who dropped after this exa- 
mination. А : 


S.S.C. Examination Marks 


Table 4 classifies wastage by the dominant factor, viz.,the marks obtained by students 
in the S.S.C. examination. The figures show that in the lower mark groups more wastage 
occurs during the first stage of two years. Secondly, the wastage cases are more than the 
number of those who completed the degree course among the students securing 55 per 
cent, marks or less at the S.S.C. examination. 


TABLE 4 


.Wastage by S.S.C. Examination Marks Percentage (Science Students) 


Marks 
———————————— ——— 
35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 Blank Total 
——— ÉáÉÉÉÁÉÉÁL——————— ННВ И ИЦ 


1. Completed the 
course, . слив іг 46 | 135.157 -1007 136. 94-736 бу !-17-73899 


2. Left before pas- 
sing F.Y. exami- 
nation . abu 19 71 64 28 16 10 Z M .. 25 235 


3. Passed F. У. but 
left without pas- 
sing Interme- 


diate . . 1 8. а Зи бди 2,19 8 КҮТТІ - 6 175 
4. Left after Inter- 
mediate / . 1 3 16367 7451: 40) 7928 16 9 Sosa 5 184 
5, Wastage (2) +(3) 
+(4) 9 ТУЗО 0440 ТТР 09939639731 14 decks 36 594 
eee 
Тота, (1) + (5). 2. 41 222. 312 250 223. 170. 105 39 6 53 1,423 
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After this stage the situation improves and after 75 per cent marks there is a solitary 
case of wastage of a student who joined the medical course and could not cope with it. 
The following gives a brief picture : ) 


Wastage 

(Per cent) 

Below 55 per cent marks at the SSCE, x “ v " " 61 
Between 55 and 65 per cent marks at the SSCE $ 4 à 4 33 
Between 65 and 75 per cent marks at the SSCE 5 T : ~ 18 
Above 75 per cent marks at the 55СЕ . 5 4 т c а 2 


It may be observed that even among 150 students getting 70 per cent marks or 
above, there is wastage of the order of one in every (еп. At the lower end it is seen that 
for students obtaining less than 45 per cent marks the chances of completing the college 


Age at Entry 
Table 5 analyses wastage by age at entry. 


TABLE 5 


Wastage by Age at Entry (Science Students) 
MEE л СИНИЙ 


Аве 
ЕНГІ I DE coco cada ње НВ 
15 16 17 18 19 20 and Blank Total 
above 
У E LAM C RU Eis: әре 
1. Completed the course — . 144 - 271 239 107 46 21 1 829 
2. Left before passing Е. Y. 
examination i L 14 39 59 54 54 31 4 235 
3. Passed F. Y. examination. but 
left without passing Interme- 
diate examination E 5 510 33 61 30 25 15 1 175 
4. Left after Intermediate . 7 38 57 37 16 19 с; 184 
5. Wastage Q)--(3)--(4) . . 41 110 177 121 75 65 5 594 
К а Е eT HEIKE ЕРГЕ НЕЧЕ Уу Бе a айн 
Тота (1)+(5) . : 185 381 416 228 121 86 6 1,423 


The wastage Steadily increases with age at entry, and it is found to be more than 
75 per cent among students whose age at entry is 20 or above. 
» 
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с This is mainly explained by the fact that students with a lower age at entry 


are also, on an average, of better quality, as evidenced by their performance at the 
S.S.C. examination given below: 
» 


Ageofentry . г : 5 15 16 17 18 19 i. & 
above. 


Average marks at the SSCE (Per 


cent). . 60-5 Soro) 57°2 56:4 54-6 52:8 


If the effect of the S.S.C. marks is separated by considering students in different 
nfark-groups it is found that an increase in age at entry has an adverse effect on their 
performance. This is shown by the figures given below. (The figure in each cell indi- 
cates the number of students who joined college, and the next figure in the bracket gives 
the wastage among them. Blanks are omitted). 


Marks at the S.S.C. examination (Per cent) 


Age at entry TR 
35:50 50:65 65 Total 
15 to 17 Б . = , ` . З x 152(89) 535(189) | 267034) 954(312) 
18 and above. 5 5 Я 5 , 5 à 110(84) 248(143) 53(15) 411(242) 
ToTAL + 262(173)  783(332)  320(49) 1365(554) 


It may also be observed from table 5 that the older students tend to drop out at earlier 
stages in their career. These results are similar to those obtained for arts students, and 
the probable underlying factors have been suggested in part I of the study. Again, if we 
compare the wastage in arts and science among students belonging to the same age- 
groups and mark-groups it is found that the wastage in science is higher except for 
mark-groups above 65 per cent. This again suggests that the science course is perhaps 
stiffer than the arts course. | 


Sex : Тһе analysis of wastage by sex is given іп table 6 which shows that the wastage 
among women students (32 per cent) is much lower than that among men students (43 per 
cent). It will be recalled that in the case of arts students a similar difference in wastage 
between men and women students was partly due to the better quality of women students 
as evidenced by their higher average marks at the S.S.C. examination. In the case of 
science students the difference in wastage between the two sex-groups is even higher than 
that between the two sex-groups of arts students, although there is not much difference 
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in their average marks at the S.S.C. examination which were 57.7 per cent and 58.2 
per cent for men and women respectively, 


TABLE 6 
Wastage by Sex (Science Students) 


Men Women Total 
1, Completed the course . ы е k t T А 743 - 86 829 
2, Left before passing F. Y. Examination . б Y Я 221 14 235 
3. Passed Е. Y. examination, but left without passing Inter- 
mediate " Е . ^ Ь : ; 5 160 15 175 
4. Left after Intermediate . ^ ` 5 5 è Н 172 12 184 
su astoges(2y AOE e E E ess Übel my uis 553 41 594 


The wastage cases are further analysed by the S.S.C. examination marks and sex as 
shown below. (The figure in each cell gives the number of students who joined college, 
and the next figure in the bracket gives the cases of wastage amongst them. Blanks 
are excluded.) 


It is clear that the wastage among women students is much lower than that among 
men students except in the group of 65 per cent marks and above. Again women students 
have a lower average age (16:5 years) than men students (17-0 years). This difference 
of about half а year is again much less than that of 1-3 years’ difference for arts students. 


Marks at the S.S.C. Examination (per cent) 


35-50 50-65 65— Total 

Men . . . . : . . 250(170) 710309) 292(44) 1253(523) 
Women . . . . % = 15(6) 75(24) 28(5) 117(35) 
TOTAL : 265(176) 785(333) 320(49) 1370(558) 


Тһе analysis Бу age and sex gives the following figures. (The figure in each cell 
gives the number of students who joined college, and the next figure in the bracket gives 
the cases of wastage amongst them. Blanks are excluded). 


Age in years 
15-16 17-8 19 & above Total 
Men . 2 У s х t s 498(137) 595(278) 198(133) 1291(548) 
Women 4 d х : А 4 68(14) 49(20) 9(7) 126(41) 
TOTAL = 566(151) 644(298) 207(140) 1417(589) 
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In each of the lower age-groups women have done better than; men and the slightly 
higher wastage in the age-group 18 and above is of no particular significance because 
of the small number of women students in that group. As both the S.S.C. marks and age 
do not completely explain the much lower wastage among women, the explanation may 
have to be sought in other factors (e.g. advanced communities to which women students 
belong and better background of culture at home) which were suggested when similar 
analysis was attempted for arts students. 


Caste 


Table 7 analyses wastage by caste. As in the case of arts students, here also two 
clear groups are observed : (1) the Brahmin and С.К.Р. communities where the wastage is 
less than 35 per cent ; and (2) all other communities where it is as high as 50 per cent. 
To a certain extent the difference may also be due to the fact that the students from the 
advanced communities are younger than the students from other communities. 


TABLE 7 
Wastage by Caste (Science Students) 


Wastage 
Completed 
the Total 
Caste course 
After 
4 Before Боју: After Total 
. EY. before Inter 
Inter 
B = = 
1. Brahmin 5 * x 526 106 94 81 281 807 
2. Maratha 5 "5 Я 59 22 16 24 62 121 
3. С. К. Prabhu D Е 35 11 3 2 16 51 
4. Jain, Marwadi, Gujarathi 84 31 25 29 85 169 
5. Lingayat, Lewa Patil, 
Sonar etc. . 4 F 56 20 18 27 65 121 
6. Mali, Sutar еіс, . 9 ll 10 7 4 21 32 
7. Backward classes . . 17 7 6 19 36 
8. Others . 5 Я 5 41 28 6 11 45 86 
Torr . 829 235 175 184 594 1,423 
- _/ 
2 
Schools 


The next factor by which the wastage is analysed is the school from which the students 
came—Poona schools, or schools outside Poona. Table 8 shows that there is not much 
difference between the wastage percentage for local schools and non-local schools, the 
figures for them being 41 and 42 per cent respectively. It had been obverved that the avera- 
ges of marks at the S.S.C. examination were comparable for students from local and 
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non-local schools, and further analysis by the S.S.C. examination marks showed that 
the wastage figures are comparable in the corresponding mark-groups. 


ТАВГЕ 8 
Wastage by Schools (Science Students) 


Schools 


Local | Outside Others Тога! 


1. Completed the course . а 5 В 5 459 360 10 829 

2. Left before passing F. Y. examination . я 123 109 3 235 
3. Passed F. Y, examination but left without passing 

Intermediate :; $ Ө 5 х j 106 68 1 175 

.4. Left after Intermediate . ^ а В 94 86 4 184 

5. Wastage (2)2-G)4-(4) . * В Э Е 323 263 8 594 

Тотат. (1)+(5) . 782 623 18 1,423 


TABLE 9 
Wastage by Guardiams Address (Science Students) 


Wastage 
Comple- 
Guardian's address ted the ——————————— 44 Total 
course 
After 
Before LY. After Total 
BY. before Inter 
Inter 

тэзе Lu | = 0 Se TES S 
_ 1. Local . . 5 5 445 124 103 91 318 763 
2, Poona District А 5 26 13 12 15 40 66 
За ОЧ с; 74 20 13 21 54 128 
4. Nagar, Nasik, Sholapur . 105 36 16 16 68 173 
5. Kolhapur, Ratnagri, Goa 29 2 3 1 6 35 
6. Кћапдећ . + . 65 9 14 20 43 108 
7. Bombay, Kolaba, Thana 27 8 4 10 22 49 
8. Other places У М 58 23 10. 42210. 43 . 101 
2-52-12. ш оры enter INPS (сот, aptent 

TOTAL E 829 235 ys 184 594 1,423 
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Guardian's Address, Income and Occupation 


Analysis by guardian's address given in table 9 does not show any definite pattern 
except to ‘confirm broadly the conclusion drawn above from the analysis by schools. 


| Guardian's Income A the 

course 
1. Less than Rs. 2,000 қ 262 82 82 117 080-7241 503 
2. Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 . 188 48 35 33 116 * 304 
3. Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000 . 173 40 22 25 87 260 
4. Rs, 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 . 127 25 20 31 76 203 
5. Above Rs. 10,000 . à 6l 16 9 14 39 100 
6. Blank . 1 y Ж 18 24 7 4 35 53 
TOTAL — - 829 235 175 184 594 1,423 


Table 10, which classifies students by guardian's annual income suggests that the wastage 
is the highest (48 per cent) for the income-groups below Rs. 2,000 and is lowest (33 per 
cent) for the income-groups between Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. It should be stated here, 
however, that the income figures arc not rcliable. 


For the reason mentloned in the previous section of this article there аге а large 
number of blanks in the classification by occupation and the corresponding table is not 
given here. But the available figures suggest that the wastage may be lowest for those 
students whose guardians belong, to the professional classes—doctors, engineers, 
pleaders etc. 


Type of Lodging in Poona 


Table 11 analyses wastage by the type of lodging in which the student lived in Poona 
when he was at college. (This factor was not considered for arts students because the 
numbers were very small.) Lodgings have been classified as under : (1) home; (2) college 
hostel; (3) other hostels; and (4) others. The last group covers all those for whom no 
definite information was available. It is believed that most of those belonging to the last 
group were living in rented rooms. e 
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TABLE 11 
Wastage by the Type of Lodging in Poona (Science Students) 


J Type of Lodging 


SS PN, 
College ^ Other 
Home hostel hostels Others Total 
1. Completed the course . 3 у 486 188 36 119 829 
2. Left before passing Е.Ү, examination 132 19 7 77 235 
3. Passed Е. Y. examination but left 
without passing Intermediate У 114 13 3 45 175 
4. Left after Intermediate . E б 102 27. 16 39 184 
5. Wastage Qe) . т 5 348 59 26 161 594 
[a ee 
Torar (1)+(5) 5 834 247 62 280 1,423 


It is seen from the table that the wastage is the least (24 per cent) among students 
who lived in the college hostel, and it is the highest (57 i 


Category. As the admissions to the college hostel mai 
S. S. С, examination, a further analysis by marks. 


student stage is the lowest among students 
living in college hostels, The younger age of the hos 


Marks at the S.S.C. Examination: (per cent) 
Type of Lodging 


35-50 50:65 65 Total 
Homes M ee, даа jannik доз 1660110): 463(19]) ^ 175(26) 804(327) 

12(6) 11332) 106(12) 231(50) 
VO RS 10(7) 40(14) 10(4) 60(25) 
Я 77053) 169(96) 29(7) 275(158) 


i-e. MMC AL уул рр Эгин) 


265(176) 785(333) - 320(49) 1,370(560) 


College hostel 5 
Other hostel . 
Others, , . 
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Comparison with Arts Students 


In the gourse of the above discussion comparisons have also been made with results 
which were obtained for arts students. There are three main points of difference. The 
batch of arts students differs from that of science students in many repsects, e.g., the sex 
composition, the relative proportion of local and non-local students, and the better 
quality of science students as shown by their S. S. C. examination marks. We have 
seen that some of these factors tend to increase wastage, while others tend to decrease 
it. But the dominant factor, viz., the S. S. C. examination marks, is in favour of the 
science students as it is more difficult to get admission to science courses where seats 
are Jimited. Secondly, after the Intermediate examination there is a great flow of the 
better qualified science students to the professional courses of engineering and medicine 
with the result that the remnant science batch becomes considerably depleted in quality 
while the corresponding arts batch remains comparatively unaffected. Finally, compari- 
son between the performances of the arts and the science students in the two two-year 
stages as well as the complete four-year degree stage suggests a hypothesis that the 
science course in each of the two stages is stiffer than the arts course; this hypothesis 
can be put forward also otherwise on considerations of the curricula of the two courses. 


It is perhaps useful to describe the important features of the exodus of students 
after the Intermediate Science examination referred to above (as observed in the Fer- 
gusson College) to see how greatly it affects the batch of science students as it goes 
from the first stage to the second stage. From the 1,277 students who reached the 
Intermediate examination 1,148 passed. From them, as per available information, 
209 joined engineering, 98 joined medicine, and 43 joined other courses запа it is ex- 
pected that 129 more left to join professional courses (52 engineering and 77 medicine). 
It is also known that 397 continued in the college to study the B.Sc. course. To compare 
the quality of these students we give below the average S. S. C. examination marks, 
the average Intermediate marks, and the number of first classes, the number of first 
and second classes, and the number of students obtaining more than 50 per cent marks 
at the Intermediate Science examination. This applies to those who are known to 
have joined (1) engineering; (2) medicine; (3) other courses; (4) categories (1), (2), (3) 
put together; and (5) those who joined the B.Sc. course. No comments are necessary 
to see that the flow of science students after the Intermediate stage means a great 
qualitative change for the batch of students who continue to remain in the science 
college for the B.Sc. course. 


Above 
Total S.S.C. 1.8с. Number Number 50 per 

number аусгаве average of of cent 

who marks marks I class 18 П marks 
joined class а LSc. 
pales Хет: $$ 
1. Engineering € > = 3 209 66:05 57.97 81 202 179 
2. Medicine . : 5 D 98 65:23 56-48 23 97 93 
3. Other courses t f А 43 55:49 44:38 ii 20 5 
4. (1, +(2)+(3) б : 4 350 64:50 55:90 104 319 277 
бо суа» є Я x ” 397 57:74 47:30 11 253 108 
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Estimating Wastage in Science for the Poona University 


As in the case of arts students, we now try to estimate the wastage among science 
students for the Poona University with the help of the percentages of failures in the 
Intermediate Science and B.Sc. examinations of the University during the relevant periods 
and with the help of the proportion of students who dropped out at various stages 
as observed in the Fergusson College. For the sake of simplicity we have ignored 
the fact that some of the students who joined the first year science class later on changed 
to arts. Table 12 re-constitutes table 1 by distributing over the relevant categories 
the estimated number of 81 students who are expected to have completed Engineering, 
Medicine, or other courses including the B.Sc. course. 


Starting with a batch of 1,000 students who join the first year science class we see 
from table 12 that 50 (—1000 x 71/1423) students leave college before appearing for the 
college examination at the end of the first year. Assuming, as in arts, that the percentage 
of passes at the examination is 90, we find that 950 x 90—855 students pass this examina- 
tion and join the Intermediate Science class. From these 38 (=855 x 53/1188) leave 
the course before appearing for the Intermediate examination. The remaining 817 
make one or more attempts at the Intermediate examination. 


ТАВГЕ 12 
Progress of Students Through Different Stages (Science Students) 


Number Cumu- Left- 
Stage of lative over 
drops drops 


1. Joined F. Y. Science class . У - 5 н { 3 A A 1,423 
2. Left during the year . E 4 Я 2 à E 4 71 71 1,352 
3. Left after failure at F. У, examination Ы К A 164 235 1,188 


4. Passed F. Y. examination but left without appearing for the 


Intermediate examination . 53 288 1,135 

5. Left after failure at Intermediate examination . у Я 122 410 1,013 

6. Joined Engineering, or Medical course . с 5 Ў Ы 327 737 686 

т Bored other degree courses Қ c n 5 t 2 43 780 643 

8. Left without joining any degree course : я à % 115 895 528 
9. Joined the degree course in science or arts, but left without 

appearing for examination : б 5 2 б 3 20 915 508 

10. Left after failure at degree examination in Science or arts . 37 952 41 

11. Passed the degree examination in science or arts . Ў, 5 v" ax 471 


Note 1.— Category (7) consists of students who joined Law or Ayurveda. 


2.—Students who Joined Commerce or Agriculture are combined with those who joined 
B.Sc. (or B.A.) in the various stages. 
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As before we assume that the percentage of passes at the Intermediate Science examina- 
tion to be uniformly 57, that being the Poona University's average for the period 1952-54. 
The estirnates of students who give up after one or more attempts are formed from Table 
13 which gives the figures for the Fergusson College. 


TABLE 13 
Analysis of Students Appearing at University Examinations in Science 


Attempt Appeared Passed Percentage Failures Left 


of passes 

(A)«Intermediate— 
1 $ ; 5 ? Р 4 1,277 887 69-46 390 72 
2 . . В E X . 318 205 64:46 113 34 
3 Я " s 1 > : 79 48 60-76 3l 17 
4 or more . ' ў s х 14 8 57:14 6 6 
1,148 129 

(В) Degree— 

1 . 431 278 64-50 153 12 
2 . . 141 88 62-41 53 15 
3 . 5 38 20 52:63 18 5 
4 ог more . 7 13 7 53.85 6 6 
393 38 


Table 14 gives the estimated number of passes, failures, and drops at successive 
attempts for these 817 students. We thus arrive at the figures of 129 students who 
give up without passing the Intermediate examination, and 688 who complete the first 
stage of two years. 


TABLE 14 
Estimated Figures for Students Appearing at University Examinations in Science 
in the Poona University 


Attempt Appeared Passed Percentage Failures Left 
of passes 
Ix 1 2 3 АТАҒЫ Dats Hi 
(A) Inter Science— 
1 8 817 466 57:00 351 65 
2 . . 286 163 57:00 123 37 
3 < 86 49 57:00 37 20 
4 or more . “ 17 10 57-00 7 7 
688 129 
(В) B.Sc.— 
1 $ 1 $ $ : З 398 251 63:00 147 12 
2, з ` s : « , 135 85 63-00 50 14 
3 i d 2 5 Р . 36 23 63:00 13 4 
4 ог more . E У : 3 9 6 63-00 3 3 
365 33 
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In contrast to the batch of arts students a big exodus of students leaving the science 
college to join Engineering, Medicine, or other professional courses takes place at this 
stage. It is not easy to estimate the number. We followed two procedures for estimat- 
ing the number joining Engineering or Medicine, which gave us widely differing estimates 
and we have then taken a figure between them as a reasonably good estimate. The 
first procedure was to note the proportion of students securing first class or second 
class in the Intermediate examination at the first attempt, and from this to note the 
proportion of those who join the Engineering, or the Medical course, as observed in 
the Fergusson College. This figure (which is expected to be an over estimate) comes 
out to be 176 for our batch of 688 who pass the Intermediate examination. The second 
procedure was to assume that students obtaining 50 per cent marks or above would be 
eligible for joining Engineering. or Medicine. The number of students scoring 50 ner 
cent marks or more was obtained on the hypothesis that the distribution of marks is 
approximately normal. To this number we applied the proportion of students leaving 
for these courses from the Fergusson College. This gives us the figure 133 which is 
expected to be a lower estimate. The actual figure would lie between these two figures 
and with no other information available we have taken 150 as the estimated number 
of students who join the Engineering ог Medical courses. From the remaining 538 
(=688—150) students, another 34 (=538 x 43/686) join other professional degree - courses 
such as Law, Ayurveda, etc, and a further 90 (—538 x 115/686) leave college ‘without 
joining any degree course (B.Sc. or professional). . 


Thus we are left with 414 students who join the second stage of the degree course 
in science (or arts), out of whom 16 (=414 x 20/528) give up before appearing for the 
degree examination. The remaining 498 students make one or more attempts to pass 
the degree examination. Assuming that the percentage of passes at the B.Sc. examina- 
tion was uniformly 63, that being the Poona University average for 1954-56, we cal- 
culated the number of passes, failures, and drops at one or more attempts by 
using the figures in table 13 for the Fergusson College. They are shown in table 14, 
yielding the figures of students completing the course in a science college to 365. 


Assuming further that 85 per cent of those who join Engineering, Medicine or other 
professional courses obtain a degree, we estimate that 156 from 184 (—150 + 34) 
will do so. Therefore out of the initial batch of 1,000 joining the science course 365-- 
156—521 complete their College education, and 479 form the wastage. The estimated 


Comparison with Other Countries 


It is useful to compare the wastage figures estimated for the Fergusson College and 
the Poona University with similar figures for other countries. It is known that the wastage 
for all university students (who join some degree course in a university) is 42 per cent 
in Australia, and 17 per cent in the U.K. (See : Gani & Blakers 1959.) For ће American 
universities the figures very commonly quoted are of the order of 40 per cent, 
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TABLE 15 


Estimated Wastage at Successive Stages in Science in the Poona University 


„гү - 7% 


Total Remain- 
Drops drops ing 


1. Entry into F. Y. class . $ : : b t 3 53 кэ, 1,000 
2. During first year . A à d . . Y . 50 50 950 
3. Failed in F. Y. examination .  . . . . , 95 145 855 
4. During the Inter year . 4 P 2 2 2 А 38 183 817 
5. Failed in Inter examination . - л 5 б : 129 312 688 
6. Joined Engineering or Medical course і | 5 5 150 462 538 
7. Joined other degree courses  . > $ ; х e 34 496 504 
8. Left without joining any degree course . - 4 и 90 586 414 
9. During the B.Sc.class . 5 1 E 5 { А 16 602 398 
10. Failed in B.Sc, examination  . . i 4 к : 33 635 365 


There are several comprehensive enquiries on these questions conducted in the U.K. 
a few of which are mentioned as references below in the footnote*. It is interesting to 
note that in some of these enquiries it is found that the wastage among women students 
is slightly less than that among men. There are also interesting similarities in the analysis 
of wastage by age and type of lodgings. An important contrast is that there is higher 
wastage among science students than among arts students. Again, the wastage among 
students of Engineering and other technical or professional courses in the U.K. is much 
higher than that among arts and science courses—a conclusion contradictory to the 
figures in our enquiry. It should be mentioned in this connection, however, that unlike 
the Indian students, the British students start on their professional courses almost from 
the beginning of their University career. 


We һауе no figures with us about the wastage in other Indian universities. It is 
likely that such results are available, but we have not come across published accounts 
of such investigations. We shall be grateful to our readers if they inform us about them, 
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ш 
Stagnation 


Finally we deal with stagnation in College education among arts and ѕсіећсе students 
on the basis of the same enquiry. By stagnation we cover the cases of those students 
who complete the prescribed course only after a delayed progress ; they take a longer 
time to complete the course than the prescribed minimum period. 


Description. of the Problem 


It is convenient for this purpose to divide the four-year degree course in arts or 
Science into its two natural stages : (1) the first stage of two years, from the time of entry 
to the first year class in college to the time of passing the Intermediate examination; 
and (2) the second stage of two years, from the time of joining the Junior B.A. (or B.Sc.) 
class to the completion of the degree course in arts or science. This division is necessary 
because the Intermediate examination is a qualifying examination for students taking the 
degree courses in Law, Ayurveda, Engineering or Medicine. If we do not consider the 
two stages separately and consider only the four-year degree course in arts or Science as 
a whole it would make a qualitative difference; especially for the analysis of science 
students, as more than one-third of those who passed the Intermediate Science examina- 
tion from Fergusson College left it to join Engineering, or Medicine where admission 
is competitive and this took away the greater portion of the top layer of the science stu- 
dents. After analysing stagnation in these two stages separately, we also analyse it 
for the four-year degree course as a whole for those students who have ultimately obtain- 
ed the B.A. or B.Sc. degree. It should be mentioned, therefore, even at the risk ог 
repetition, that in the analysis of stagnation for the second Stage as well as for the four- 
year course as a whole in arts or science we have omitted students who joined professional 
courses after passing the Intermediate examination. The discussion of wastage and 
stagnation of these latter students is no doubt both interesting and important but that 
forms a separate issue and is not attempted here. 


Some Observations 


It is also pertinent to make a few other observations in connection with the B.A. or 
B.Sc. courses as they were during the relevant period, in the Poona University. In the 
first Stage of two years there used to be at the end of the first year in arts or Science a 
qualifying examination which was conducted by the college ; the first university exa- 


In the first year examination the percentage of passes in Fergusson College was about 


80 percent. For the purposes of our analysis we have ignored this examination. During 
the second stage there was no rigorous qualifying test during the two years ; the univer- 


its examinations, without joining a college for a part or whole of the course, as external 
Students. In our enquiry it was found that a few students who had joined Fergusson 
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Analysis of Stagnation : Arts Students 


From the three-year entry of 446 students to the first year's Arts class in Fergusson 
College, 290 passed the Intermediate Arts examination of the Poona University. If we 
exclude three students who passed the examination as external students, and four more 
who had a gap of several years between their passing the old Matriculation Examination 
and their joining the college, we are left with 283, who took from two years to seven years 
to clear the first stage. (See Table 3, Column 5.) Out of these 283 students, 168 (or 59 per 
cent) completed this stage in the prescribed minimum period of two years, and the re- 
maining 115 showed a delayed progress, taking an average period of 3.63 years to complete 
thestage. For the total 283 students the average period works out to 2.66 years. 


* Out of the 283 who completed the first stage, 203 cleared the second stage and thus 
completed the four-year degree course in Arts. Here also we exclude 16 external students 
and two more who showed big unaccounted for gaps in their career. This leaves us 
185 students who cleared the second stage'in a period of two years to five years. 161 
(or 87 per cent) from them completed the stage in the minimum period of two years and 
the remaining 24 with a delayed progress required an average period of 3.46 years to 
do so. The average period for the second stage for the full batch of 185 is 2.19 years 


Considering (he two stages together for these 185 students, it is found that 117 
(or 63 per cent) could obtain the degree in the minimum period of four years, and the 
remaining 68 took from five years to nine years to do so. The average period for the 
delayed students is 5.81 years while that for the whole batch works to 4.66 years. 


„Stagnation by Factors : Arts Students 


We now classify the delayed cases by (1) marks at the S.S.C. examination, (2) age 
(3) sex, and (4) schools (local or mofussil). Other factors considered while discussing 
wastage do not show any definite patterns for stagnation. 


Table 1 classifies delay in progress by the S.S.C. examination marks. · It shows that 
in all stages (pre-Intermediate, post-Intermediate, and the four-year degree course) 
the average period for completing the course for delayed and undelayed cases together 
decreases with increase in the S.S.C. examination marks. Тһе pattern is not so con- 
sistent if one considers only the delayed cases. The two students who had less than 
40 per cent marks at the S.S.C. examination, and who continued after the first year, 
took more than four years to complete the first stage, and seven years to complete the 
four-year B.A. course. From amongst the students who had obtained less than 45 per 
cent marks at the 5.5.С. examination, only 28 completed the first stage, only five could 
do so in the prescribed minimum period of two years; others delayed in their progress. 
And from the 10 who succeeded in getting the B.A. degree, only one could get it in four 
years. Moving up the S.S.C. examination marks one finds that there is no ‘safe’ S:S:C, 
examination percentage against delay in progress until the 70 per cent stage is crossed. 


The analysis of stagnation in the second stage by the marks obtained at the Inter- - 
mediate Arts examination is given in Table 7. The association is evident and is in 
fact closer here than in the case of the marks at the S.S.C. examination. 


Analysing the delay in progress by age at entry (Table 2), it is found that (although 
the pattern is not uniform) the average period is generally longer for higher age-groups. 
This is to be expected since we have seen previously thattudents belonging to higher 
age-groups had on an average less marks at the S.S.C. examination and that they found 
it more difficult to complete the course as shown by higher wastage figures among them 
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What is striking is that the lowest age-group (15 years and below), which had the highest 
average in the S.S.C. examination, has taken a longer average period than the next two 
age-groups. Perhaps this reflects the immaturity of the very young students which is 
a handicap to them in the initial period of adjustment in the college. à 


Table 3 shows the classification of delay in progress by sex. Sixty-nine per cent of 
women students completed the first stage in the prescribed minimum of two years as 
against only 51 per cent of men. For the complete four-year course also this percentage 
is higher for women (65 per cent) than for men (62 per cent), although the difference is 
smaller. But for the second stage the pattern is reversed; only 82 per cent of women 
completed the second stage in the minimum period of two years as against 91 per cent 
of men. This is probably due to the ‘marriage’ effect referred to in part I. In the 
delayed cases the average period is always longer for women than for men. This confirms 
the tendency amongst women who are mostly local and from advanced communities 
to persist after failure referred to earlier, The table also shows that if we take delayed 
and undelayed cases together, the average periods for the second stage as well as for 
the complete course, is longer for women than for men, although for the first stage it is 
shorter mainly due to the higher proportion amongst women of those who pass in the 
minimum period. 


Finally table 3 also classifies them by school, local or mofussil. Here it is found that 
there are more delayed cases among local students than among those coming from mofus- 
sil schools, at every stage, and the average period for completing a stage is longer for the 
local students. Apart from the fact that local students are somewhat inferior in quality 
as indicated by their lower S.S.C. examination marks, perhaps another important factor 
may be that being local students they can persist in their attempts with less difficulty 
than the non-local students, especially in an Arts course. 


Analysis of Stagnation : Science Students 


From the three-year entry of 1,634 students to the first year science class in Fergusson 
College, 1,148 students passed the Intermediate examination of the Poona University. 
(While 1,077 passed the Intermediate Science examination, 71 passed the Intermediate 
Arts examination having changed the course to Arts. Since the two courses are com- 
parable in their lengths all these students are considered together). Out of these 1,148 


Out of the 1,148 students who completed the first stage, a very large number (351) 
joined professional courses in the Poona University such as Engineering, Medicine, 
etc. and 163 others migrated to other universities, many of them to join similar profes- 
sional courses there. About 202 students left the college to take up either non-degree 
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Considering the four-year degree course as a whole, out of the 393 students who 
completed it, 152 (or 39 per cent) did so in the prescribed period and the remaining 
241 took from five to eight years to do во. While the average period for the delayed 
students is 5:54 years that for the whole batch works out to 4:94 years. 


If the figures for stagnation for the Science students are compared with those for 
the arts students two things are clearly seen: (1) the extent of stagnation is less for science 
students than for arts students during the first stage ; (2) but it is appreciably greater 
for the second stage and more so for the four-year course as a whole. The main reasons 
are perhaps the following : While the batch of science students when it entered college 
was of much better quality than the batch of arts students, after the Intermediate exa- 
mination the cream of the science students went in for Engineering or Medicine. Thus 
at the beginning of the second stage the difference in quality of students who joined the 
B.A. and B.Sc. courses became less pronounced. Again the B.Sc. course `s perhaps 
much more exacting than the B.A. course. 


Stagnation of Factors : Science Students 


We now proceed to analyse the case of delayed students by the same factors as in 
the case of arts students. 


Table 4 analyses stagnation by the S. S. C. examination marks. It is clear that 
in general the average period for completing a stage decreases with increase in the S. S. C. 
examination marks. Of the 16 students with less than 45 per cent marks at the 5. S. C. 
, examination, and who cleared the first stage, only four could do so in two years ; and 
of the 56 with less than 50 per cent marks at ће. 5. S. C. examination who ultimately 
obtained a degree, only seven could do so in the minimum period of four years and 
more than half (29) took six years or more. Again as in the case of arts students there 
is no 'safe' S. S. C. examination percentage against delay in progress until one crosses 
the 75 per cent stage. 


The figures in Table 4 also confirm in a detailed manner the remarks offered at 
the end of the last section about the comparative quality of students in arts and Science 
as they join the first and the second stages. If we compare the pattern of stagnation 
for the arts and science students in the same S. S. C. marks groups for the second stage 
and for the four-year course it appears that those science students who succeed in getting 
a degree take on an average a longer period to do so than the corresponding arts students. 
This suggests that the degree course is perhaps stiffer in science than in arts. However, 
we shall not discuss this hypothesis further here as it must be examined more closely 
before doing so. 


Table 7 which classifies the stagnation at the second stage by the marks at the In- 
termediate examination confirms what has been observed above : (1) the close associa- 
tion of stagnation period with marks (which 15 even closer in this case than in the case 
of S. S. C. examination marks) ; (2) the relatively worse stagnation of the science students 


as compared with arts students. 


The second factor by which we classify the delayed cases is age at entry (Table 5). 
It is clear that the average period for completing a stage becomes longer with increase 
inageatentry. Theobservations made in the case of arts students are generally applicable 
to science students also, although the remark about the possible immaturity of very young 
students (of age 15 at entry) does not find as strong evidence here as in the case of arts 


students. Я 
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The classification of delay in progress by sex is given іп Table 6. This table shows 
· that women students are less delayed in progress than men students in all stages, both 
because more of them (women students) have been able to complete the stages in this 
minimum prescribed period and because the average period taken by them is shorter. 
Thus 71 per cent of women students cleared the first stage in two years as against 68 
per cent men and the average periods for women and men students are 3:33 and 3:44 
years respectively. In the second stage the percentages of those who clear it in the 
minimum period are 92 and 68 for women and men and the average periods are 3:00 
and 3:31 years. For the complete four-year stage the figures are 60 per cent and 34 
per cent, and 5:14 years and 5:58 years respectively. This difference between men 
and women and in favour of women is not so appreciable in the first stage but it is quite 
considerable in the second stage and still more so for the complete four-year course. 
This pattern is quite different from the one observed for arts students. The following 
may be the reasons for this difference : (1) the number of women students joining science 
is much smaller as compared with men students and they form a select group ; (2) 
their performance at the S. S. C. examination was better ; (3) as the science course is 
supposed to be more strenuous than the arts course, women students who decide to 
join it consist mostly of the more determined type of students with scholastic ambition ; 
(4) because of (1) and (3) above the ‘marriage’ effect is much less operative in the case 
of women students joining science than in the case of those joining arts. 


Finally, we take up the analysis of stagnation by schools from which the student 
came, (local or non-local), given in Table 6. It is observed that there is less stagnation 
among students from non-local schools than among those from local schools in the first 
Stage. This is comparable to what was observed for arts students and is probably ex- 
plained by a similar reason, viz. students from non-local schools had better performance 
at the 5. S. C. examination. Вш the situation is reversed for the second stage and for 
the complete four-year course where stagnation is worse among non-local students 
than among local students. It was observesd that even after the great exodus after 
the Intermediate examination the batch of non-local students who join the B.Sc. course 
is comparable in quality (in fact is slightly superior) to the batch of local students. The 
factor suggested in the case of arts students that local students find it easier to persist 
in their attempt to complete a course is not applicable to science students who have to 
join college for laboratory practice if they want to repeat an examination. This perhaps 
accounts for a part of the difference in the stagnation patterns of local and non-local 
students in arts and science. 


Planning of a Good Inquiry on the Problems of Wastage and Stagnation 


It may be desirable to state here explicitly the limitations and the shortcomings 
of the present investigations and to outline the requirements of a good inquiry on the 
two problems of wastage and stagnation. 


The present inquiry is confined to only one college, with its many distinctive features 
which do not make it fully representative of the Poona University. It is necessary 
to plan an enquiry which will cover at least one whole university. It is possible of course 
to build a rough estimate of wastage for a university, in each of the distinct Stages of 
a degree course, by collecting the figures for initial enrolment in all affiliated colleges, 
the number of students who appear at the university examination marking the end of 
the stage and the number of passes and failures amongst them, the number of repeaters 
in the following year and the passes and failures amongst them, and so on. Although 
such an investigation will cover the whole university it will suffer from the lack of 
information on all other factors except the examination results, 
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A more efficient inquiry (than the present one) which will cover the whole 
university can be planned on the basis of a representative sample drawn from the entry 
of freshers to the colleges of the university over a number of years and to follow the 
sampled students until they take a degree (or complete a stage) or leave the College educa- 
tion. Along with items of information collected in the present inquiry it is necessary 
to introduce some vitally important new items such as the ultimate placement in life 
and the causes of failure and delayed progress. It is also necessary to devise methods 
to collect more accurate information on such items like income, guardian’s occupation, 
guardian’s education and the type of living accommodation, on which the information 
available in the present inquiry was far from satisfactory. It may be considered desirable 
also to follow the students who migrate to other universities and to study the causes 
оѓ migration. This will inevitably involve field-work in addition to the collection 
of the data available in the records, 


It may be worthwhile for a university to sponsor an inquiry on a long-term basis, 
to draw for this purpose a random sample of students joining the first year class from 
each college affiliated to the university at the beginning of the academic year. The college 
will then be required to keep a detailed card of information (specially prepared for this 
purpose by the university) for the students in the sample. When a student migrates 
to another college in the same university the card should be sent to the new college to 
keep it up-to-date, until the student completes the degree course or gives it up for good 
or leaves the unversity in some other manner. Such a procedure should collect a lot 
of useful data for the university about a representative cross-section of its alumni. 

„А more ambitious university may collect data for all its students.* 


NOTES ON TABLES 


Each table is divided into three parts. 


Part gives the number of years taken after the S. S. C. examination to pass the Intermediate 
examination. 


Part II gives the number of years taken after the Intermediate examination to pass the В.А. 
or B.Sc. examination. 


Part III gives the number of years taken after the S. 5. С. examination to pass the B.A. or B.Sc. 
examination. 


Average A gives the average duration for all the students in that group. 


Average B gives the average duration for those students in that group who required more than the 
prescribed minimum period to pass the examination. 


* * The authors are thankful to the authorities of the Fergusson College, other local colleges, and 
the Poona University for making their records available, and the head of the Department of Statistics 
of the Poona University for allowing the use of the punched-card equipment. 
. 
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TABLE 1 
Stagnation by the S.S.C. Examination Marks (Arts Si tudents) 


S. S. C. Examination Marks 


Years 

35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 164-69 70-74 75-79 Blank Total 
2 ИЗТ СЭВ Сы ig) E1931. 40121 T er igi- 16g 
3 12/4. 1308 TE атал alr ану 9 74 
4 18) алы а RC УКИ ооу 15.12 
5 lO REG a1 a UT Ақ 512014 
6 з Җи Мө йш ИВЕ ШЕ 6 
7 ери 3085 КТ)” 9 
Тота. . Сабин ној аб 4 IG COIS Tis. зә 200 
AVERAGE A. о. 3538 2-81 2-68 2:52 2:50 2:25 2-06 2-00 2:52 2:66 
AVERAGE ВО. 4:50 3-71 3-71 3-72 3-50 3-71 3:00 3-00 .. 3:36 3-63 
I 2 ЛЕ O33 зт | otro MTS | Ыз Sok 384. ү, 161 
3 ТА АЛАДА TREE А хит 1... 17 
4 cui der nd AUREAS rnc ЈЕ а 
5 E MERC Qo EMEN Mera uh 7 
а ee ан ыы” НИНА 
Tor . СОЛИВ 27 MEI 00203023000 185 
AVERAGE A . 2:50 2-50 2:23 2:25 2-14 2-00 2-10 2-00 2-00 2:25 2.19 
AVERAGE Во. 3:00 3-67 3:50 3:57 3:00. 2 30-22. 3:57 3-46 
ш 4 1.200 28 0 18 205 0 DN а 117 
5 дін ule rq К КЕМҮҮ? 4354 34 

6 ONT ERE? ila Тиј co та | 
Ті рај а орна. JL 12 

8 2 1 3 | 

oW P; Jia icut ЛС Te ome i 1 | 
comperi ege dd qtu L фирер Дика: и И 
Тота. . 2 т МАТЫ АРАТЫН а CETT 
rc анды qe ы SH HUI за SENATE а 6183- 
AVERAGE А. + 600 484 475 441 4-17 4:40 4-00 4-00 4-65 4-6 


AVERAGE B . 7:00 6:22 5-73 60-6 5:22 5:50 5-33 .. e 5:62 5-81 
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TABLE 2 


Stagnation by Age at Entry (Arts Students) 


Age 

Years 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 Blank Total 

and 

E. above 
I 2.7 18. ЖУ АӨ СӘ КУН ООА 168 
ЗО 78102 Sooo eee БА 74 
"MOS БАЧА ККА на 19 
5171 5 US ЕЛ 14 
6 1 qe 6 
7 1 1 2 
Тота. АСТЕ a US 283. 
AVERAGE А 2:59 2:26 2-51 2-61 2:89 3:35 3:93 2-66 
AVERAGE В 3:35 3:33 3-75 3:35 3:56 3:93 4-63 3:00 3:63 
En E. Ж char anc A TIT VICES Тс 
Зра Д5 2а” 41 17 
4 Hit 1 3 
5 Jo ULT 2% 4 
orar E UN UNES ee СУ, 185 
AVERAGE А 211 2:15 2:10 2-42 2:00 2-25 2:37 2-19 
AVERAGE В 3-00 3-40 3:67 3:66 3:00 3:50. 3-46 
m м Ий саб, Ae 105 АСЫ 17 
Қ-СЫ А Ge a 34 
AG cane ПРВА ONE PEE NUI 18 
т SE uS See етті 12 
8 dy EC End 3 
9 1 1 
TOTAL LOVEOUD WCG NE MIT 715 
2 ҚҰНЫҒА 4:49 4-42 4:51 4-80 4-82 4-87 5-87 4:66 
AVERAGE В 5:50 5-67 5:92 5:70 5:80 5-75 7-00 5:81 
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TABLE 3 
Stagnation by Sex and Schools (Arts Students) 


Sex Schools 


Men Women Total Per cent Local Non Local Others 


I 2 "sp 78 180594 өз 72 3 
Ebr 749 7261 47 26 1 
4 10 9 19 67 15 4 ak 
ЗК 3 14 4:9 10 4 
6 3 3 6 24 2 4 
7 1 1 2 0-7 2 2 
Ton, |. 157 126 288 1000 16 110 4 
AVERAGE A, 2271 2454 2:6 " 24 ! 256 2:25 
AVERAGE BB 3:59 372 . 3:63 4 34 326 3-00 
п 2 265. 75 161 — 87-0 97 ED 
CE е 17 9-2 m 6 | 
ТА Сі 2 3 1-6 2 1 
sd] 3 4 22 4 | 
Toran Poa Ld ge ТШ о 2 
AVERAGE А 2-12 .2:26. 249 n 224 241 -2-00 
AVERAGE B — . 3:37. 23:50. 303246 5 ЭО а 
ш 4 58 59 TTE, 69 ШӨ; 
525,115 34 — 184 2 12 
б 7 18 9-7 9 9 t 
Tes 7 12 6:5 m 1 ү 
E 2 3 1:6 2 1 à 
9 1 1 0-5 1 ЗЕ 3 
Toran, Шо uil ERO C SUERTE. 
AVERAGE A, 4:64 4:69 — 4-66 Es 475. 454 — 40 
AVERAGEB — , 5567 5:97 6-і = 591 56 56 
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TABLE 4. 
Stagnation by the S.S.C. Examination Marks (Science Students) 


4 $ d S.S.C. Examination Marks 
еіз--------------------------------- 
35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 Blank Total 


4 40 88 159 174 150 101 37 6 24 783 


I 2 
3 БАӘ 6%, ОШО 5:04: Та E oy 

4,4 dz 205: 42159527 Но ты N A E pe КҮС ИТ) 

< 5 ҒА Л/ГА qe IDE CaL) 
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9 р A AT ae МОЋИ Бе а РТ а Еј 
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AVERAGE A . 4:00 3:07 3:10 2-83 2-45 2:21 2:16 2:06 2:05 2:00 2:55 2:45 
AVERAGEB . 4:00 3:45 3-63 3:50 3:34 3:19 3-17 3-00 3-00 .. 3:67 3:4 
Tl, ae 524120 311604 Бој БЕАТА 3276 
32% У ОЗ оС О 1/82 АГ 1 88 

Ар с у M E ВР SA 

6: Ма САС а A 6 

6 SETTINGS 1 1 

TOTAL . Ж 6 5 9 9 80 4 2 6 1 6 393 
AVERAGE A . 2417 2:56 2:37 2:33 2-38 2:42 2:36 2:17 2:00 247 2:38 
AVERAGE В . 3:00 3:33 3-50 3-10 3-35 3:38 3:33 3:00 .. 3:00 3:30 
m 4 МЕДИЕН eG te dey 217-214-0052 
5 ата Зо 4198 29:28 21722 04205: 1 14 

6 2 MES TER REUS ЕАУ . 67 

7 Bite Tate Seca du Т. 199757 

aad deer ML M EUNT east ener ake x TIAE a 

Тота . GE SOL ЫР 8143, 12224026 - 1776-7890 
AVERAGEA | 22-2. 5-50 5-58 $10 4592 4-68 4-67 4-64 4-33 4-00 4-66 4-94 
AVERAGEB . 5-50 5:84 5:62 543 5:41 5:32. 5:55 5:00 .. 6-00 5-54 
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.TABLE 5 
Stagnation by Age at Entry (Science Students) 
е, Аве у . Total 
келе 15 16 17 18 19 20 Blank 
and 
above 

217139: 266: 221 98 39 203. 783 

3 27 71 78 40 20 14 1 251 

4 11 14 19 23 6 9 Ad 82 

Ma ge ЗУ, Sa ASS 25 

6 E 1 2 1 .. 1 “ 5 

7 3 T . б 1 В 1 

8 .. К .. . 

9 x 1 5% "t © m^ ет 1 

TOTAL " 181 356 328 166 68 48 1 1,148 
AVERAGE А _, 72:34 2:33 245 261 260 3-04 300 — 245 

AVERAGE B б 3:45 3:32 3:38 3:50 3-41 3:78 3:00 ° 3-43 

П 2 52 102 71 35 9 8 1 278 

3 9 26 33 16 2 2 2s 88 

4 2 9 4 1 3 1 20 

5 vs 3 2 .. 1 ve 6 

6 5 1 2% ЈЕ: v on E 1 
Tora ЖООИ Hd" Wi је 14 7 1035 Воз 
AVERAGE A, 7221 240 243 235 273 236 230 — 238 

AVERAGE B A 3:18 3:46 3:21 3:06 3:83 3:33 2. 3:30 

ІП 4 35 61 33 19 2 2 S 152 

5 19 48 51 17 5 3 1 144 

6 69” 22 101712 6 5 67 

7 3 8 9 4 2 1 e 27 

8 ла 2 1 3% oe Ne қ, 3 
Tour _. tret dap us 1.344 4 100395 
AVERAGE A, (4-63 4-88 5-04 5-00 5-53 5-45 540 4-96. 

AVERAGE B 5 5:43 5:55 5:48 5:61 5:77 5-78 5:00 5:54 
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TABLE 6 
Stagnation by Sex and Schools (Science Students) 


Sex Schools 
Year es к = а секта 
Men Women Total Percent Local Non-local Others 


I 2 700 83 783 68:2 406 361 16 
3 228 23 251 21:9 124 121 6 
. 4 73 9 82 +1 52 29 1 
5 24 1 25 2:2 15 10 
6 5 os 5 0:4 3 2 
7 1 .. 1 0*1 1 
8 .. .. .. ` 2 
9 1 1 0:1 1 
TOTAL : 1032 116 1148 100 601 524 23 
_ AVERAGE А . 2:46 2:38 2:45 a 249 242 235 
AVERAGE В i 3:44 3:33 3:43 36 3:50 3:36 3:14 
" m 2 229 49 278 70:7 177 99 2 
3 84 4 88 22:4 58 29 1 
4 20 vs 20 51 8 12 
5 6 . 6 1:5 3 2 
6 1 5n 1 0:3 1 да Те 
TOTAL . 340 53 393 100 247 143. 3 
AVERAGE А 5 2:43 2°08 2:38 + 2°35 2:43 2:33 
AVERAGE В Р 3:31 9*00-— 3*30. ==. 324 341 3:00 
Ш 4 120 32 152 38:7 105 46 1 
5 126 18 144 36:6 87 56 1 
6 64 3 67 17-0 40 26 1 
7 27 .. 27 6*9 13 14 2 
х 8 3 ^n 3 0:8 2 1 Ал 
TOTAL ; 340 53 393 100 247 143 3 
. AVERAGE А ; 5:02 4:45 4-94 Le 4:87 5:08 5:00 
AVERAGE В 5 5:58 5:14 5-54 T 5:51 3:59 5:50 
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TABLE 7 
Stagnation by Marks at the Intermediate Examination 
(A) Arts Students 


Marks at the Intermediate Examination (per cent) 
Years 


30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 Exempt Total 
2 8 36 49 31 16 21 161 
3 3 4 2 2 - 6 17 
4 1 1 1 Ў H Ж, 3 
5 


1 2 ДЕ T. ct 1 4 
Тота. . 13 43 52 33 16 28 185 


AVERAGE А . 2:16 2:28 2-08 2:06 2:00 2:32 2:19 
AVERAGE В. 3:60 3871 3:33 3-00 £i 3:29 3:46 


(B) Science Students 


Е Marks at the Intermediate Examination (per cent) 
ear 


30-34 35-39 40-44 45.49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65.69 70-74 75-79 Exempt Total 
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TEACHING OF GENERAL SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
. OF ORISSA 


(This is a summary of the report of the first phase of a research project on the teach- 
ing of General Science completed by the Bureau of Educational Research, Radhanath 
Training College, Cuttack, under Scheme B-3 of the Ministry of Education. In the first 
Phase of this project, a questionnaire was sent round to teachers and administrators to 
ascertain the present position of the teaching of General Science in the schools of Orissa. 
The questionnaire method has its own obvious limitations and it is not always possible to 
draw valid conclusions from the data collected by the method. The findings of this Report 
have, therefore, to be taken as subject to all the limitations of the method by which the 
basic data was collected, It is, however, felt that, even after making all allowance for 
these limitations, they are sufficiently interesting in themselves and that they may also 
provide a basis for Planning the reform of science teaching in the schools of Orissq.— 
Editor.) 


Genera! Science is offered as a compulsory subject in the High schools of Orissa 
which prepare students for the Matricu'ation Examination of the Utkal University. 
At present, the syllabus consists of topics from Astronomy, Geology, Physics, Che- 
mistry, Botany, Zoology, Physiology and Hygiene. The course is covered in four years 
from Class VIII to XI. Мо laboratory experience is required of the students. 


Throughout India and particularly in Orissa, Secondary education is being re- 
organised. It was, therefore, considered desirable to make a study of the present 
State of affairs with regard to the teaching of Science in the Secondary schools 
of Orissa with a view to finding out (һе improvements that can be made. For this 
purpose, а comprehensive plan of study, divided into five stages, was prepared and 
implemented between 1954-55 and 1959-60 with the help of a grant-in-aid from the 
Ministry of Education. It is the aim of this report to discuss the results of the first 


phase of the project. 


The Problem 


The prob'em taken up for investigation in this phase was to determine the present 
State of affairs with regard to the teaching of Science in the Secondary schools of 
Orissa, and to obtain the opinion of teachers and inspectors regarding. the defects 
of the present system and methods of improvement. 


Method of Study 


A questionnaire consisting of 107 questions which could be answered for the most 
part, by putting a circle round ‘yes’ or ‘no’, was prepared and sent out to all the High 
schools of Orissa (taken from the 1953 list of the High schools approved by the Director 
of Public Instruction) with a request that it may be answered by the senior most science 
teacher of the school truthfully and accurately. The replies received were analysed. 
Furthermore, copies of the questionnaires were sent to Inspectors of Schools, District 
Inspectors and Headmasters of the Training Schools with а Tequest to answer the ques- 
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tions by placing themselves in the position of teachers of science in ideal schools. 
Their replies, which gavea picture of conditions desirable in ideal schools, were ana- 
lysed separately and compared with the replies of the senior science teachers. 


Findings of the Study 

Questionnaires were sent in February 1955 to 207 High schools and by the end of 
July 1955, replies were received from 113 High school teachers. The percentage of 
return was 57:4. The number of questionnaires sent to Inspectors of Schools, 
District Inspectors, and Headmasters of Training Schoo's was 18 and the number 
returned was 10. The percentage of return was 55:5. In analysing the replies, 
the view expressed by 60% or more of the teachers and administrators was taken as 
the view of ihe majority (which is statistically significant а: the 5% level of confidence). 


(1) Objectives of Science Teaching in Secondary Schools.—In the questionnaire the 
teachers and administrators were asked to underline, from amongst eleven statements, 
those which they considered to be the objectives of Science teaching in the High schools. 
Of these eleven statements of objectives, six have been considered as objectives of science 
teaching by more than 60% of the teachers as well as by more than 60% of the ad- 
ministrators. These are :— 

TABLE I 


Objectives of Science Teaching in High Schools 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Sl. Statement of Objectives Teachers School Ad- 
No. choosing it ministrators 
choosing it 

1 To develop the power of accurate observation á i Ы 70:8 100 

2 To create interest in Science У 4 с c а Р 71:9 70 

3 To develop logical thinking and reasoning . А 5 б 70-0 80 

4 То develop a habit of enquiry A " . Р ‘ 4 77-0 80 

5 То understand fundamental principles of science and their 
application in Ше and nature . 5 : 5 2 5 77:9 100 
6 To apply scientific knowledge in day-to-day Ше — . с ^ 79:7 80 


In addit'on to these, the following objectives for the teaching of science were 
suggested by some of the teachers and administrators :— 

(1) To eliminate blind faith ; 

(2) To make pup 1 practical-minded ; 

(3) To develop the scientific attitude ; 

(4) To encourage hobbies ; 

(5) To develop a sense of neatness and order ; 

(6) To create interest towards industries and inventions ; 

(7) To understand scientific facts ; and’ М 

(8) То understand the mysteries of nature. 
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У (2) Curriculum.—The opinion of teachers and administrators regarding the syllabus 
of General Science for High schools is given in the following table : 


TABLE П 
Opinion of Teachers and Administrators regarding General Science Syllabus 


SI. Statement Percentage of Percentage of 
No. Teachers Administrators 
agreeing agreeing 
with it with it 


1 The present syllabus of General Science in High schools is not 


very good. 5 5 ^ 2 6 4 Я 2 а 78:9 80-0 
2 The present syllabus of General Science is too lengthy. . T 55:9 33:3 

3 Моге of applications and less of pure science topics should 
be taught. 5 = 5 3 , $ > М В 83:7 80:0 

4 Topics ofpurescience which are of theoretical interest and 
have no bearing on life should be omitted. . : ` - 89:2 80:0 

5 Principles of Agriculture should be taught as part of General 
.— Seience. . j 4 " { ^ Е 5 С Я 81:2 100:0 

7%6 Astronomy and Geology should be taught as part of Geography 
and not of General Science. 5 7 5 E : 56:4 55:5 

7 The present practice of dividing General Science into (ће diffe- 

rent subjects such as Physics, Chemistry and Biology etc., 
is good and should be continued. 4 5 7 А с 15-2 70:0 

8 Students do not see the inter-relation of the different. branches 

of Science when it is taught as a group of subjects. — . ч 55:7 66:7 

9 Students would not get а clear understanding of the different 
branches of science if General Science is treated as a single 202 € 


subject. . А У 4 У с Д 


It will be seen that the majority (60% ог more) of the teachers and administrators 
think that— 

(1) the syllabus of General Science is not very good ; 

(2) more of applications of sc'ence should be included ; 

(3) principles of Agriculture should be included ; and that 

(4) the present practices of dividing General Science into the different subjects 
such as Physics, Chemistry, etc. is good and should be continued. 


e Teacher: and administrators are a'most evenly divided on the question as to 
whether Astronomy and Geology shou'd be taught as part of Geography or of General 


Science. 
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Under two questions in this section, the teachers and administrators were asked 
to write, in the space provided, the topics which they would like to add to or delete 
from the present syllabus. Topics suggested by more than five teachers in their reply 
to this question are given in tables III and IV. 


TABLE Ш 
Topics suggested by more than five teachers to be added to the present syllabus 


SI. Number of 
No. Topics Teachers sug- 
gesting to add 


it d 


1 C.G. & Equilibrium 5 
2 Air Pump Lf ke è 6 
3 Water Pump 5 
4 Images through Lenses 5 
5 Telescope . ` D $ % у . ^ б 5 
6 Electric Cells. . y . . 5 
7 Telegraph a yx 2% Y EM 3 М ! $ { `6 
8 Telephone б 4 . 4 а 4 б Ч ^ ‘ 5 9 
ОУ d us ка UNE УН ERR 6 
10 Chlorine . . T 2 А . 5 
11 Common Salt . б қ 5 Й . : А 1 , 5 
12 Acids, Bases & Salts > А қ X 2 е 5 £ 7 
13 Some Metals . . 4 = 7 ` 3 А У d а : 13 
14 Sulphur . * T ‘ $ 3 t 5 | : D < : 7 
15 SomeNon-metals . $ ? 5 У Ё E $ s S 5 
16 Soap-making . ә 5 E 5 4 ж $ = : . 10 
17 Preparation of Ink 5 
18 Earthworm . 6 
ЕЛО ЗЛАК ЗА сл «| >. + я қ Я 5 2 E 6 
20 Fish НЯ : ; ; 5 " i T 2 6 
21 Birds . E 5 
22 Bee . 6 
23. РЕЗЕ Aid. X us. 5 : С 1 8 
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TABLE IV 
Topics suggested by more than five teachers to be deleted from the present syllabus 


51, к Number of 
No. Topics teachers sug- 
gesting to 
delete it 


mà 


Force and Pressure 
Friction 
Classification of Plants 


Classification of Leaves 


a e wend 
ы моо мил о 


Classification of Seeds and Fruits 


(3) Method of Treatment of Syllabus.—The method of treatment of syllabus fol- 
lowed by the teachers of science is indicated in the following table : 


TABLE V 
Method of Treatment of Syllabus 


SI. Statement of Method of Treatment Percentage Percentage 
No. of teachers of administra- 
using the tors desiring 
method the method 


1 During the first year the easier parts of all branches of science 


are taught. Я › 5 50:4 62:3 
2 During the first year, one branch of science such as Astronomy or 

Geology is finished before another is taken up. 5 . 68-1 25-0 
3 Theorder of treatment ofthe text is not always followed. . . 84:9 62:3 
4 A scheme of lessons for the whole year is prepared at the begin- 

ning of the year. Я E У 3 А 2 t E 90-2 100 
5 The topics are arranged іп a logical order so that each topic is 

developed from the topics of the previous lesson. . а ` 91:9 100 


It is obvious that statements (1) and (2) cannot go together. From the replies, 
itis evident that a majority of the teachers are finishing one branch of science before 
beginning another, while the replies of inspectors and headmasters of training. schools 
suggest that easier aspects of all branches of science should be taught first before 


taking up their more difficult aspects. 


• (4) Method of Teaching.—Before discussing the method of teaching followed, 
it is necessary to study the facilities available in the schools which influence the method 


of teaching. These are shown in Table VI. 
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TaBLE VI 
Facilities in School Which Influence Teaching Method 


SI. Statement of facilities available Percentage | Percentage of 
No. of teachers administrators 


reporting it in favour of it 


1 There is a separate science room in the school. 5 x : 57:5 77:8 
2 Thereis no Science laboratory for students to do experiments. . 87:6 50:0 
3 There is adequate apparatus to show most of the experiments. . 52:6 20:0 " 
4 Мо apparatus is made іп the school. . суығы. 5 5 71:4 77:8 
5 There is no garden in the school. . s : ^ А р 55:7 12:5 
6 Тһегеаге no specimen DRE in the йеп foruse in the teach- 
ing of Botany. . xy Е : ^ 80:3 44:4 
7 There are по pot plants for use in the teaching of Botany. ‚ 87:6 50:0 


Regarding the teaching facilities available, it is seen that about half the number of 
schools have separate science rooms; but a great majority of them do not have laboratori- 
es in which students can do experiments. Most of the schools do not keep specimen 
plants in gardens or pot plants for use in teaching Botany. Further, no apparatus is' 
made in the schools. It is also strange that half or more than half of the inspectors and 
headmasters of training schools are not in favour of science laboratories for students, 
making apparatus in school, or keeping specimen plants or.pot plants for use in 
teaching Botany, while almost allof them desire that students should. do some 
experiments in the laboratory. 


In the light of the above findings, the methods followed regarding experimentation 
n ro become restricted. The present position in this regard can be seen from 
able VII. 


TABLE VII 
Methods of Teaching ynltoned by the иа ity of the Teachers of Science 


SI. Particulars of method Percentage of Percentage of 
No. teachers administrators 
using it in favour 
of it 
1 2 4238 2871 | 
1 Тһе lesson to be taught is always prepared before-hand. . ; 91:9 88:9 
2 The new lesson is пош үш а discussion of some familiar 
things. . . t д З 5 2 H 99-1 88:9 3 
3 Oral questions are put to students while teaching. қ $ 97:3 88:9 


> 
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TABLE УП—сота. 


1 2 3 4 


4 Asking of questions is helpful in making the lesson understood 


by students. 100:0 100:0 
5 Questions аге asked throughout, the lesson and the topic is 
developed from their answers. 5 : A К 77:8 77:8 
6 Demonstration experiments are shown to the class. . . 2 97:3 100:0 
7 Experiments are planned before showing them to the class. . 94:6 100:0 
8 Questions are put to find out if the students have noticed the 
essential points of the experiments. 1 1 hs. 100:0 100-0 
9 Experiment is shown first and then theoretical principles are 
explained. с 3 2 қ М 5 A А 2 59:2, 100-0 
10 Students are not allowed to do some experiments. . . > 77:0 22:2 
11 Students should do some experiments in the laboratory. . . 89:2 100:0 
12 Science can be taught through simple projects. А ~ 69:4 100:0 
13 Stories regarding important scientific discoveries are told to 
oo students. 5 К. E i 5 5 1 n 5 96:4 100:0 
14 Brief life histories of some of the great “Men of Science” are 
told to students. Р 2 : 5 д = " 77:2, 100-0 
15 Applications of scientific principles are discussed. . 95-5 100:0 
16 Home-work is given in Science. 84:9 77:8 
17 There is time to correct the exercises given for home-work. 62:1 77.9 
18 Questions requiring short answers are generally given for home- 
work. s E К i 4 х 5 Е б 69-8 60:0 
19 Students are asked to do simple experiments at home with 
ordinary things available at home. PB EOS А 90:0 88:9 
20 Notes are not dictated. 56:6 555 
i 1 written оп the blackboard step 
21 mee of ме три s | 3 А 1 4 : 96:4 100-0 
95:5 88:9 


22 Students take down what is written on the black board. . 


It will be seen that while most of the teachers and administrators feel that science 
can be taught through simple projects and that students should do some experiments 
in the laboratory, the students are not allowed to do experiments in the laboratory 
mainly because there is no such provision in most of the schools. 

* As regards the teaching of the theoretical aspects of science, the method most often 


followed is this: introducing the lesson from something familiar, developing the topic 
of the lesson by questions put throughout the lesson, and discussing applications of 
4 
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science. In doing this, the main points of the lessons are written on the blackboard. 
Stories regarding scientific discoveries and life-histories of famous scientists are usually 
told to students, Notes are dictated by about half the number of teachers ; and about 
half the number of the teachers as well as administrators are in favour of dictating notes. 
It is thus seen that the method most commonly used is the one where the topic is 
developed through questions put to students. When correctly applied, it leads to 
heuristic method of theoretical teaching. But when not properly applied, it reduces itself 
to the lecture method. 


(5) Teaching Aids —The information on the teaching aids used in most of the schools 
is given in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 


Aids used in Science Teaching 


Statement on aids used Percentage Percentage 
SI. teachers Adminis- 
No. reporting — trators in 
it favour 
of it 
1 Diagrams are drawn on blackboard. Е 5 7 з 1 . 100 сазда 
2 Pictures and diagrams drawn on paper аге shown to students. . ^ 86:5 88:9 
3 Models are shown to students while teaching. j ў 2 А 84:9 100 
4 Scientific models are not made іп the laboratory. . > = 5 88:3 55:5 
5 Scientific models are there іп the laboratory. . : % х 4 79:2 100 
6 Charts are shown to the class. 5 % ; 5 . . . 98:1 100 
7 Scientific charts are not made in the schools. . ; 1 > У 58:9 11:1 
8 There is no magic lantern or epidiascope in the school. . i А 71:4 50:0 


It will be seen that diagrams, pictures, models and charts are largely used in the 
teaching of science іп the schools. А majority of the teachers, however, have reported 
that scientific models and charts are not prepared іп the schools. The reason for not 
making these is not known. Lack of time and lack of facilities of a workshop may be the 
chief reasons. The making of models and charts with the help of students will certainly 
give all students worthwhile experience іп creative activity and stimulate their interest 
in science. > 

It has been found that 71.4% of the schools do not have magic lantern or epidias- 
cope. Most of the schools, therefore, do not have adequate equipment for audio-visual 
aids, 


D 
(6) Excursion—The replies of teachers and administrators regarding taking students 
out of the classroom to show them things of scientific interest are shown in Table IX. 
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TABLE IX 
Replies of Teachers and Administrators Regarding Excursion for Students 


5 


Statement Regarding Excursion Percentage Percentage 

^ - of of 
51, teachers Adminis- 
No. replying — trators in 


“уез” favour of 
it 


. 1 Students are taken outside the classroom to show them things o 
scientific interest. д : н k a ~ 1 : 41:8 77:8 


2 Students are taken ош on excursions. — . : 5 : Е AT 66:7 


At is seen that only a small percentage of teachers take students out of the classroom 
for instruction. and that most of the administrators and inspectors are in favour of 
taking students out to show them things of scientific interest. 


_ (7) Science Society.—Replies of teachers and administrators to questions regarding 
activities of a science society in the schoolare shown in Table X. 


TABLE X 
Activities of Science Society in School 


Statement of Activity Pon agi Кес» 

о о 
SI. teachers Adminis- 
No. replying — trators in 
“уез” favour of 

it 
1 Students are asked to read іп the class reports on scientific topics. . 30:2 55:6 
2 There is a science society in the school. . : " r 8 ы 18:6 25:0 
3 Discussions on scientific topics аге held among the students. . д 64:6 71:4 

4 


Outside speakers are invited to speak to the students on scientific 


topics. е s А А 11:8 75:0 


ТЕ is seen from this table that most of the schools do not have a science society and 
that most of the administrators do not seem to be in its favour. We, however, find that 
most of the teachers report that discussions on scientific topics are held among students 

.and that most of the administrators are in favour of holding such discussions. If such 
discussions are to be held, they can be best organised by a science society. It is also seen 
thatin the majority of schools neither students are asked to read reports on scientific 
topics in the class nor are any outside speakers invited to speak to the students оп such 
tópics. However, the majority of administrators seem to be in favour of using these 
techniques in instruction. All such activities could be easily organised with the help of a 
good science society. 
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(8) Library.—1t is found that only 48.7 % of the teachers report having science books 
in the school library and only 4.5% of the teachers report obtaining science journals 
for the school. Also 77.8% of the administrators are in favour of having science books in 
the library but only 37.5% of them favour obtaining science journals. The equipment 
of the school library іп respect of science books and journals is very poor. One reason 
for this may be the scarcity of books and journals іп the regional language suited for 
the High schools. However, it appears obvious that greater effort is necessary in equipping 
the school library with proper science books and journals. 


It is also found that only 87; of the teachers report using a Bulletin Board for putting 
interesting pictures and news items and only 44.4% of the administrators are іп favour 
of having a Bulletin Board. The use of the Bulletin Board does not seem to have been 
fully appreciated by the teachers and administrators. 


(9) Text and Reference Books.—The university which conducts the Matriculation 
examination lays down the syllabus as well as prescribes textbooks to be followed. The 
university has prescribed the following books as text and reference books : 


Textbooks . > 3 4 : . University Publications. 
Reference Books  . ^ ^ 5 - (1) "Prabesika Sadharana Bignana " by б, Mohapatra 
& H. P. Patnaik. 


(2) “Matric Sadharana Bignana Sikshia" by R. Padhi. 


(3) “Bignana Prabesa” Behura and others. 


The university publications are still incomplete and scarcely used by any school. 
48.6% of the schools use No. 1 and 47.7% of the schools use No.2 of the reference books. 
It may be mentioned here that No.3 is a recent publication and has not yet established 
its place іп the schools. It is found that 60.2% of the teachers consider these books 
unsatisfactory for being used as textbooks. The need for publishing some good books 
in Oriya (о Бе used as textbooks іп General Science is, therefore, urgent. 


Regarding other books recommended for use by students, it is found that no single 
book is recommended by teachers in more than ten schools. There should be greater 
effort оп the part of teachers to search and find suitable reference books for teaching 
science in High schools. 


(10) Examinations.—At present, Matriculation Examination conducted by the 
university includes one theoretical paper in General Science covering the course of four 
years. The questions are of essay type. There is no practical examination nor does the 
university require any practical work in science to be done by students in school. The 
progress of the student in schoolduring the four years of study is not taken into 
consideration іп deciding the final result. 


To a question, whether such a system of examination is considered satisfactory, 
77% of the teachers and 70% of the school administrators replied іп the negative. It is 
obvious that the teachers and administrators desire a change in the mode of examinatioa. 
Replies of teachers and administrators to questions about the examination system to be 
adopted are given in Table XI. 
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TABLE XI 
Replies of Teachers and Administrators Regarding Examination 


БАБ; ~~ Percentage Percentage 
of of 
81. Statement Teachers Adminis- 

No. inits — trators in 
is favour its favour 

1 Questions requiring short answers should be asked in the examination, 60:7 60-0 

Essay type questions should not be given. j y б 2 P 59:4 88:9 

* 3 Both essay type and objective questions should be given. . 5 : 90:2 70:0 


4 Class progress should be taken into account in deciding the final result 


at the Matriculation examination. Б 5 с 5 80-1 80:0 
Short periodic tests should be given in place of terminal examinations. — 89:4 100:0 
Practical examination in science is necessary. 8744 100:0 

7 There should be an oral examination in addition to a written 
^ у - ~ Қ ‹ 5 š A 54:4 80:0 


examination. 


It will be seen that most of the teachers and administrators are in favour of having 
both essay-type as well as objective questions. The teachers are almost evenly divided 
regarding the question of having practical examination and oral examination, although 
ikc administrators are mostly in favour of having both. Similarly teachers and adminis- 
trators are also in favour of taking class progress into account in deciding the result at 
the final examination and of having short periodical tests in place of the terminal examina- 
tions. 

(11) Suggestions for Imprevement.—The questionnaire had a section where teachers 
and administrators were asked to give their comments on the defects of the present 
state of science teaching in the High schools and to suggest improvements. Their 
replies regarding the defects and suggestions for improvement (pointed out by ten or 
more teachers) are given in Tables XII and ХІП. 


TABLE XII 

Defects in the present state of Science Teaching pointed out by ten or more teachers 
No. of 
SI. Statement of defect teachers who 
No. mentioned 
it v^ 

1 Lack of sufficient apparatus . 42 

2 No practical work for students 29 

3 Lengthy syllabus . 2 20 

4 No Science Laboratory . 19 

5 No Science Room 13 

6 No good textbook in Oriya 11 

» 7 Teachers overworked 11 

8 Teaching Aids not sufficient 11 
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TABLE ХІП 
Suggestions for improvement of Science Teaching given by ten or more teachers 


No. of teachers 


SI. Statement of suggestion who mentioned 
No. it 
1 Laboratory should be improved. : k = А B : 4 ч 35 
2 Practical work should be provided for students. у 5 : Е š 29 
3 Моге apparatus should be provided, ч + У А Я f 5 28 
4 Separate Science Room should be provided. — . Я Y 1 Р А 24 
5 Syllabus should be properly modified. — . у а ~ Р i : 17 
6 Funds should be provided for excursions. Ў Y Е а К а 17 
7 Botanical garden should be provided. > , А " ‹ : 4 14 
8 Science teachers should be given less number of periods for teaching. . 2 11 
9 More teaching aids are required 5 Š x 5 y 4 J X 10 
10 Science library should be provided. . С А E 3 s ў ; 10 


An examination of these tables reveals that the poor financial assistance given 
to schools is the main cause of the defects. More financial assistance should, therefore, 
-be made available so as to provide good library, laboratory, more apparatus, separate 
science room, botanical garden, and more teaching aids. 


Funds should also be made available for excursions and field trips by students. 
Teachers are usually overburdened with too many teaching periods. Since the science 
teacher has to arrange for experiments to be shown, he should be given some free time 
to prepare and set up experiments. Itis suggested by some teachers that science periods 
be made longer or double periods should be provided for teaching science. This can 
be arranged by the teachers in consultation with their headmasters. Other defects 
are that the syllabus and textbooks are not good and have to be changed. An additional 
defect pointed out by the school administrators is that there are many untrained teachers. 
While provision should be made for gradually getting all teachers properly trained, 
during the interim period, extension training facilities may be provided for them by the 
training college, by offering summer courses, as well as in-service training facilities. 
In-service training can also be given by inspectors or by having supervisors in each subject 
assisting the inspector in his work of supervision. 

Summary of the Findings k 

The main points of the findings of this investigation may be summarised as follows— 

(1) It is agreed by more than half of the teachers and administrators that objectives 
of teaching science in the Secondary school аге (i) to develop powers of accurate 
observation ; (її) to create interest in science ; (iii) to develop logical thinking 
and reasoning ; (iv) to develop a habit of enquiry ; (vi) to understand the 
fundamental principles of science and their applications in life and nature ; 
and (vii) to apply scientific knowledge in day-to-day life, 
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(2) Most of the teachers and administrators are of opinion that science should 
be broken up into the different branches such as Physics, Chemistry etc. and 
taught separately. 

(3) They are also of opinion that the present science syllabus is not good and that 
principles of agriculture should be included. They are evenly divided on the 
question of including Astronomy and Geology in General Science. 


(4) More of the applications of science should be included in the syllabus. 


(5) The different branches of science are usually taught one after another. The 
order of treatment of the textbook is not always followed. A scheme of lessons 
for the whole year is generally prepared and topics are arranged in a logical 
order. 

(6) The method usually: followed in teaching the theoretical aspects of Science 
consists of introducing the topic from some familiar thing, developing the 
lesson by putting questions, and discussing applications of science. The main 
points of the lesson are usually written on the blackboard. Stories regarding 
scientists and their discoveries are usually told to students. Notes are dictated 
by about half the teachers. 

(7) For the experimental part of science, demonstration experiments are usually 
shown first before the theoretical principles are discussed, and questions are 
put to students to find out if they have noticed the essential points of the ex- 

„== periments. 

(8) Most of the teachers and administrators think that science can be taught through 
simple projects and that students should do some experiments in the laboratory. 


(9) Most of the schools do not have laboratory facilities for students to do experi- 
ments, nor do they have adequate apparatus. 

(10) Many schools do not have a garden in the school. Specimen plants for use 
in teaching Botany are not usually found in the school garden nor are they kept 
in pots. 

(11) Teaching aids such as diagrams, pictures, models and charts аге generally used 
in the teaching of science. 

(12) Models and charts are usually not made in school. 

(13) Most of the schools do not have magic lantern or epidiascope. 


(14) Students in most of the schools are not taken outside the classroom for field 
trips or excursions. 

(15) There is no science society as such in most of the schools but more than half of 
the teachers report that discussions on scientific topics are held among students. 
Outside speakers are not invited to speak to students on scientific topics, nor 
do the students read out any report in science in the class. 


(16) Most of the schools do not have science books in the library nor doey obtain 
science journals. қ 


(17) A bulletin board, for the display of interesting pictures, news items articles 
regarding science and its applications, is not used in the schools. 
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(18) The books “Ргаһезіка Sadharana Bignana" by G. Mohapatra and Н. Patnaik 
and “Matric Sadharana Bignana Siksha" by R. Padhi (both in Oriya) are 
almost equally prevalent in the schools. Majority of the teachers consider 
the textbooks used unsatisfactory. 


(19) Most of the teachers and administrators consider the present system of exami- 
nation unsatisfactory. 


(20) Most of the teachers and administrators are in favour of having both objective 
and essay type questions. About half of the teachers and most of the adminis- 
trators are in favour of having a practical examination and an oral examination. 
Most of the teachers and administrators think that class progress should be 
taken into account in deciding the result at the final examination. They 
are also of opinion that short periodic tests should replace the terminal exa- 
minations. 


(21) To overcome most of the defects in the present system of teaching science, 
more money should be made available so as to provide good laboratories 
with adequate apparatus, more. aids especially audio-visual aids, science 
books for the library, and funds for taking students out on excursions. It has 
also been suggested by teachers that botanical gardens should be provided, 
that the teaching load of the science teachers be decreased, that the present 
syllabus should be changed and that good science books (in Oriya) should be 
written for use as textbooks. The administrators have suggested that teachers 
should be properly trained. e | 


WASTAGE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(This is a summary of the report of an investigation carried out by the Indian Institute 
of Education, Bombay, under the Ministry's Scheme (B2) for promotion of research in 
education.—Editor.) 


l. Objectives of the Study.—The primary object of this investigation is to study 
‘wastage’ in Secondary education, a case of wastage being defined as a student who enters 
а Secondary school but leaves it without completing the Secondary course. The problem 
under investigation, therefore, is to study the extent to which pupils drop off between 
Standard VIII (the first class) of a Secondary school and Standard XI (the top class of a 
Secondary school) and also to ascertain the different causes of this drop off as well as the 
extent (о which each such cause operates. 


2. Definitions.—If the final aim of Secondary education is defined as passing the 
S.S.C. Examination, any pupil who fails in this examination would obviously be a case 
of ‘wastage’. For the purpose of this investigation, however, two specific terms were 
adopted —'apparent' wastage and ‘clear’ wastage. Those pupils who do not pass the 
S.S.C. Examination within the prescribed time of four years, either through failure at 
the S.S.C. examination itself or on account of detentions at any earlier stage, or on account 
ofearly schoolleaving, lead to wastage which is designated as 'apparent  wastage; 
while {позе pupils who, for one reason or another, leave their studies before the completion 
ФГ this stage of education were termed as cases of ‘clear’ wastage. The first group obyious- 
ly combines cases of ‘wastage’ proper (or clear wastage) and those of retardation. 


3. Schools Selected for Study.—For the purpose of this investigation, 34 Secondary 
schools from the Districts of Bombay, Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri were selected as 
given in the following table: 

TABLE 1 


Schools Selected for Investigation 


District д No. of Boys Girls Total 
schools 

Greater Bombay - ё қ эй, d " 11 793 470 1,263 

Thana. . ~ б б У * А 3 187 19 206 

Kolaba e 5 Ж а а 2 А ; 6 306 51 357 

Ratnagiri. Е d А 3 ы А 1 14 565 «173 738 
• EWA 

TOTAL . 34 1,851 713 2,564 
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II 
First Phase of the Investigation 


4. Procedure.—In each school, the investigation was confined to those pupils who 
were on the rolls of standard VIII* in June 1949. Апа the first phase of this study 
was based solely on information obtained from the school records. The case of each 
pupil whose name was on the roll of Standard VIII of any of these 34 schools in June 
1949 was traced till the pupil appeared for the S.S.C. Examination at the end of the period 
of four years, i.e., in March 1953, or left school in the middle without completing the course. 


5. Extent of Apparent Wastage.—1t will be seen from Table II given below that, 
ош of 2564 pupils on the rolls of Standard УШ in June 1949, 545 pupils (Boys: 
452, Girls: 93) passed the S.S.C. Examination at the first attempt іп March 1953. 
The percentage of pupils who passed in March 1953 to those who were on rolls of 
Standard ҮШ ia June 1949 comes to 21.2. This implies that the ‘apparent’ wastage at this 
stage of education comes to 78,8 per cent. This stands at 65.3 per cent in the case of the 
Gujarat. Investigation.! 


TABLE H 
District-wise Classification of Wastage 


No. of No. of | No. of Percentage Percentage 
dol pupils on pupils pupils of passes -..о/ 
District rolls of who ap- who pas- tothe wastage 
Std. VIH peared for sed the number 
іп June the 8,5.С. S.S.C.Exam. on rolls 

1949 Exam. in in March іп June 


1953 1953 1949 
Greater Bombay 2 d У 1,263 390 237 18:5 81:5 
Thana. t у 5 3 К Д 206 102 40 19:4 80-6 
Kolabi . ? i В Қ 5 3 357 202 94 26:3 73:7 
Ratnagiri : 4 n * T = 738 473 174 23:5 76:5 
TOTAL . 2,564 1,167 545 21:2 78:8 


The apparent wastage in the Secondary schools of the Konkan districts now investi- 
gated comes to 78.8 per cent as mentioned above—a figure which is greater by 13.6 per 
cent. than that arrived at by the Gujarat Report. It reveals a serious drawback in the 
Konkan Secondary schools. The causes of such a large variation obviously deserve a 
critical analysis. : 


*In this area Standard УШ of a Secondary school in the beginning of the High school stage which 
comprises four years (Standard VIII to Standard XI) the Secondary School Certificate Examination 
(S. S. C. E.) is taken at the end of Standard XI. : 


Ап investigation into the Wastage in Secondary Education іп Gujarat conducted by L. R. 


Desai and K. G. Desai, 1957. 
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6. Wastage and Community. —Table TII given below classifies this apparent wastage 
according to community: 


TABLE ІП 
Apparent Wastage according to Community 


Percentage 
Total No. No. of of pas- 
У of pupils pupils who sedto Percentage 
Community on passed the num- of 
rolls of S.S.C. ber of  wastage 
Std. УШ Exam. in rolls of 
a in June March Std. VIII 


1949 1953 in June 
Nee 1949 
Advanced. + А 5 » А 2 5 1,247 343 27:5 72:5 
Intermediate . 2 2 1 : 6 5 З 1,066 176 16:5 83:5 
Backward. y L 5 И : 5 К 251 26 10:3 89:7 
TOTAL 2 72264 545 21:2 78:8 


As may easily be expected, the advanced community fares better than the interme- 
diate, and the intermediate fares better than the backward. Тһе reasons for these diff- 
erences in apparent wastage are obvious : the economic and social conditions of these 
cerimünities differ materially and this difference is reflected in the extent. of apparent 
wastage shown above. 

7. Wastage and Age.—The age factor of the pupils under investigation is also 
worthy of consideration as the following tables will show: 


TABLE IV 
Number of pupils in Standard VIII in June 1949 at different age levels 


Average age 


The total number of pupils on rolls of which pupils The number 
Standard VIII in June 1949 were in Stan- of pupils 
dard VIII in 

June 1949 liy 

11 28 

12 150 

13 427 

14 513 

15 539 

2564 16 425 

17 274 

18 124 

19 44 

20 22 

" 21 16 

^ 22 2 


© 
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TABLE V 


Average Ages of Early School-leavers 


Average age of Average age of Average age in 

pupils on rolls pupils іп June June 1949 of 
District of Std. УШ 1949 who pas- pupils who 
in June 1949 sed the S.S.C. — left school 

Exam. in before passing 
March 1953 — the S.S.C. 

Examination 


Greater Bombay . t А 2 A j 5 14:8 13:6 15:2 
Thana , У 5 " Я 5 * М 5 13:9 13-1 14:3 
Kolaba з | : : ; қ ( ; 14:2 13:3 14:4 
Ratnagiri . T Б : 4 ~ 2 : 14:9 13:9 | 15:4 


The above tables refer to the ages of pupils on the rolls of Std. VIII in June 1949 
and to the ages of those pupils from this very group who passed the S.S.C. Examination in 
March 1953 at the first attempt completing the course of High school education in exactly 
four years. It will be seen from table No. V that the average age of the pupils who 
reached the S.S.C. class (without stagnation) in June 1952 and passed the S.S.C. Exami- 
nation of March 1953 is less than the average age of the whole group. It is also clear 
from the same table that those pupils who left their studies before passing the S.S.C. 
examination are older than those who passed the S.S.C. examination at the first attempt 
in March 1953. Their average age is also greater than the average age of the whole group. 
It would thns appear that the tendency to wastage increases with age. For, these grown-up 
children are naturally looked upon by their parents as sources of income to supplement 
their earnings and hence they are withdrawn from schools for seeking some employment. 


Table No. V helps one to look at the same aspect of the problem from a different 
angle. According to this table, it is clear that as many as 964 pupils out of a total of 
2564 (i. e. 37:6 per cent) are of the ages of 15 and 16. Generally, a pupil has to be of 
the age of 13 at the beginning of Standard VIII if he starts his school education at the 
age of 6 which he is expected to do. These pupils, therefore, are older than what they 
are expected to be in Std. VIII. The presence of such (or even older) pupils in these 
classes is definitely a major contributory factor to wastage. 


8. Wastage and Class.—The following two tables (Nos. VI and VII) will show how 
the pupils drop out while proceeding from Standard VIII to Std. XI. 
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TABLE VI 


Ni umber of pupils (out of those on rolls of Std. VIII in June 1949) going ahead and appear- 
ing for the annual examinations in respective years in the schools of Greater Bombay only 


No. of pupils on rolls of Std. Year Std. Std. Std. S.S.C, Passed 
VITI in June 1949 VIIT IX х S.S.C. 
1263 1950 1,134 
(89:7%) 
1951 873 
(69:1%) 
1952 501 
(39:695) 
1953 390 237 


(30:82 . (18:729 


2 Taste VII 


Number of pupils (out of those on rolls of Std. VIII in June 1949) going ahead and appear- 
ing for the annual examinations in respective years, in the schools of Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts only 


No. of pupils on rolls of Std. Year Std. Std. Std. S.S.C. Passed 
VIII in June 1949 УШ ІХ х S.S.C. 
1301 1950 1,181 
(907 %) 
1951 990 
(168 %) 
1952 846 
(65:0%) 
1953 777 308 


(59:74) (03:6% 


It will be seen that the greatest blow is received in the final examination i.e. the 5.5.С. 
examination, for a large section of the pupils who appeared for this examination, met 
with failure here only. 


9. Causes of Failures.—An attempt was made to analyse the causes of failures at · 
this stage of Secondary education and so the marks in the subjects of English and 
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Mathematics obtained by 20 out of 164 pupils selected at random as they passed from 
Stds. VIII to XI were studied. The results will be seen in the following table : 


TABLE УШ 


Marks obtained in English and Mathematics in the successive annual examinations by 
20 pupils (selected at random) out of 164 pupils who appeared and failed at the 
S.S.C. Examination in March 1953 from the schools of Greater Bombay 


English Marks out of 100 , Mathamatics Marks out of 100 


81. No. 
Standards Standards 
2 um os, aL Lm 1 1 
УШ IX X 556. ҮШ ІХ SESS.C. 
gcc а ери ем Ра ЧЕ А 2 -- 
1 27 Р 27 23 16 16 13 0 
Alg. 
2 31 P P P 24 13 29 33 
3 23 P 32 21 18 12 31 32 
4 20 27 25 27 18 23 Р Р 
5 31 23 Р 29 18 17 19 20 
6 18 25 26 32 Р Р Р 
7 35 P 25 25 20 P P 27 
8 26 25 23 12 25 25 31 Left 
Maths 
9 35 39 35 16 25 35 39 59 
10 P 36 29 14 25 13 27 4 Alg. 
11 Ab 35 26 29 Ab 20 15 Left 
Maths. 
12 35 E 35 21 P 37 P 33 
13 26 35 21 P 25 P 28 
14 69 P P 21 P P Р P 
15 38 34 29 26 P 24 27 Left 
Maths 
16 P 36 21 13 ——P 14 P Left 
Maths. 
17 35 P 26 20 P 39 P 34 
18 65 38 27 27 P P P 
19 Б 32 17 37 Р Left 
Maths. 
20 P P 29 22 37 25 P 35 


Minimum marks fequired for passing іп a subject is 35. (P indicates ‘Passes’ in the subject.) 
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It will be seen that these pupils have failed in the two particular subjects consistently 
in earlier classes. The seeds of the failure that was to be met with in the School Final 
Examination (S.S.C. Exam.) were thus sown years ago. Had a note of this fact been 
taken in due time and arrangements made to effect improvement in these subjects, the 
number of failures could have been reduced considerably. 


ш 
Second Phase of the Investigation 


10. In the second phase of the investigation, an attempt was made to go beyond the 
schookrecords and to study the nature and causes of wastage. For convenience, this 
phase of the investigation can be divided into three parts : 


(A) Investigation in the middle-class locality in Greater Bombay; 
(B) Investigation in the lower-class locality in Greater Bombay; and 
(C) Investigation in the Districts of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri. 


A—Middle Class Locality in Greater Bombay 


11. Sample Selected.—For this part of the study, 204 pupils from the following 
three High schools in the middle class areain the City of Bombay were contacted and 
interviewed and information was obtained about their economic condition (in their 
school days particularly), their educational achievements, the use they could make of 


Ў their education so far, etc.: 

і (1) King George English School, Dadar, Bombay; 
(2) Indian Education Society's Boys' High School, Dadar, Bombay; and 
(3) Balmohan Vidyamandir, Dadar, Bombay. 


These schools are located in the areas predominantly populated by the middle class 
people mostly belonging to the advanced communities. 


The analysis of the pupils on the rolls of Standard VIII of these three schools on the 
basis of their community is as follows: 


TABLE ІХ 


Total Number Pupils belonging Pupils belonging Pupils belonging 
of pupils on rolls to advanced tọ Intermediate to backward 
of Standard VIII communities communities communities 


in June 1949 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
196 41 146 35 46 6 4 0 


Тота. . 237 181 52 4 
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Out of 237 pupils who were on the rolls of Standard VIII, 204 pupils could be con- 
tacted and their analysis according community is given below : 


TABLE X 


Advanced Intermediate Backward Total 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys "Girls 


126 33 38 5 2 0 166 38 
ТОТА. . 159 43 2 204 


This table shows that more than three fourths of the pupils belong to the advanced 
communities. 


These pupils were further classified under the following three groups according to 
their family income :— 

Group A : Families with monthly income of Rs. 500 and above. 

Group B : Families with monthly income from Rs. 250 to 499. 

Group C : Families with monthly income below Rs. 250. 

12. Extent of Wastage.—Analysis as per the school record, of the 204 contacted 
cases only is as under : 

TABLE XI 


No. of pupils No. of pupils No. of pupils No. of pupils 
who passed who passed who failed in who left educa- 
S.S.C. Exam. S.S.C. Exam. the S.S.C. Exam. tion b2fore ap- 
in March 1953 later than March with several at- pearing for the 

1953 tempts S.S.C. Exam. 


Boys Girls | Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


65 16 61 11 25 6 15 5 
TOTAL . ‚81 72 31 20 


Out of the total of 237 pupils who were on the rolls of Standard VIII in June 1949, 
93 pupils (Boys 75, Girls 18) passed their S.S.C. Examination in March 1953 completing 
he four year course of High school education in the prescribed time, without contri- 
buting anything to ‘wastage’. This gives the wastage percentage of these three schools 
to Бе 608 as against the wastag> of the whole sample which stands at 78.8. This low. 
percentage of wastage can undoubtedly be attributed to the fact that these scho»ls draw 
their pupils from the culturally advanced communities. 
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13. The School Leavers —Another very important fact about these three schools must 
be noted. There are only 20 cases of pupils who left school before passing the S.S.C. 
Examination. All these 20 pupils were personally contacted and their cases were scru- 
tinized closely. 14 of these 20 cases belonged to the lowest group of income, i.e. group 
C. 2 pupils came from group А and the remaining 4 belonged to group В. 15 of these 
20 pupils were employed and were getting, on ап average, a monthly salary of Rs. 70. 
АП the five who were unemployed were girls. It is interesting to note that the average 
age of these five girls (while in Standard ҮШ) was 15:2 as against 11:9 of others who 
went ahead. Four out of these five girls belonged to income group C and the fifth 
girl, to group А. The four girls of group C had been detained previously іп some standard 
or other. . 


' After leaving school, these 15 pupils had tried to acquire training in some such trade as 
tracing, wireman's work, or some course in Technical education. In this regard, no 
uniformity of any kind could be seen. But it is certain that almost all of them had to 
struggle very hard either to secure a job or to maintain it. One of them (who had 
left school in Standard X) is employed as a peon and he had to do that job, either in 
a leave vacancy or otherwise, for two orthree years, before becoming permanent. A 
few of them are still undergoing apprenticeship in some factory or other. It is worth 
noting that many of these pupils have received training in two or three different trades 
(e.g. type-writing, tracing, textile designing, engraving, etc.). These pupils had to make 
desperate attempts to obtain some sort of employment, to learn anything they were 
required to learn, or to undergo training, sometimes without any emolument for years 
together.. The picture is disheartening. Their life is a continuous struggle. They are 
earning something at present, no doubt ; but they can hardly be said to have settled down 
in life. у 

Here is an interesting case ofa boy who had left study after being promoted to 
Standard IX in 1950. He had to leave Bombay for some personal reasons. After lea- 
ving school, he was doing nothing for five years. Then he joined a process studio as an 
apprentice with a hope to acquire some training in the trade. But he found that the 
head of the office was reluctant to teach him anything of real importance. He was dis- 
appointed and left the studio without any addition to his knowledge. Again, after some 
time, he joined the firm of a commercial artist. He got some training from this job ; but it 
was not enough to bring him an earning. Next, he joined a night school (night school 
because he had not still given up his hope to secure some job for the day-time) with 
a desire to pass the S.S.C. Examination in 1956 (with a gap of about six years). He got 
through the examination in October 1958 at the third attempt. The boy is still 
unemployed and wanis to join a short-term course in Physical education as he had been 
promised a job as a drill-teacher. 


Various causes were given by these school-leavers for discontinuing their educa- 
tion but the most important ones are : continuous illness, adverse economic conditions ; 
and aversion to studies. The number of school leavers in this study is very small. 
Had the number been larger, a greater variety of reasons could be enumerated. And 
then, it would have been possible to face such questions as : (i) Does the fault lie with 
the kind of education given ? (ii) Are the pupils unable to face the course of studies ? 
(iii) Do the parents desire their children to have some other form of Secondary education? 
Answers to those questions will help to solve many problems about wastage in Secondary 
edueation ; and we are sure that such an investigation has many potentialities. It will 
also be very useful to study the career of pupils from the technical schools in the back- 
ground of the present study. 


e 
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14. The Failures.—The next few paragraphs are devoted to the study of those pupils 
who have not been able to pass the S.S.C. Examination in spite of several attempts. 
There are 31 such pupils in these three schools and all of them were actually contacted. 
17 of these have got some kind of employment. 6 of them are clerks in shops or private 
establishments, while others are working in some factories as fitters or wiremen or even 
as ordinary workers. The majority of these pupils have learnt their trades after get- 
ting these jobs. There are six girls in this group of pupils who made repeated unsuc- 
cessful attempts at the S.S.C. Examination. All these girls now stay at home without 
any kind of employment. 5 out of these 6 girls belong to the advanced communities, 
and the remaining belongs to the intermediate communities, It should also be noted 
that 23 pupils come from income group C and that 21 belong to the advanced com- 
munities. 


Of these 31 pupils who have not been able to pass the S.S.C. Examination, 17 were 
already detained in some standards previously and some were even detained twice in 
the same standard. It will be very interesting to study such cases on a larger scale to 
find out the causes of such repeated failures and to suggest remedies to save thc 
money, time and labour of all concerned. 


One of these cases is studied here in detail. This particular pupil belongs to the 
advanced community and stands in the lowest income group. This boy was once 
detained in Standard ІХ and had failed in three major subjects (English : 31/150, Mathe- 
matics : 2/150, Science : 3/75). Тһе boy had made six attempts at the S.S.C. Examina- 
tion but without success. The last attempt was made in March 1957. He still desires 
to appear again for the S.S.C. Examination and after passing it, become a teacher. Не 
has, howevers also passed special examinations in Marathi and Hindi. 


He has done a number of petty jobs so far. He was a part-time clerk ; he served 
in a laundry for some time ; һе has worked as a salesman ; he was a clerk-cum-librarian ; 
and he was working as a compositor in a small printing press. These jobs have each 
fetched him an income of Rs. 30/- approximately per month. At present he is employed 
as a clerk in a tailoring school where he gets a salary of Rs, 75/- per month. Though 
employed in a tailoring school, he has no desire to learn tailoring himself. 


15. The Retarded — Pupils.—The last group is of those students who have passed 
the S.S.C. Examination but later than March 1953. There are 78 such pupils out of 
whom 72 were personally interviewed. 46 of them had been detained previously in 
some standard or other. But it would be very interesting to note that 21 pupils, who 
had been detained in school examinations previously, have passed the S.S.C. Examina- 
tion at the first attempt. On the other hand, there were several cases of pupils who 
passed the S.S.C. Examination at the fifth, sixth or the seventh attempt, but they were 
not detained even once in their previous school careers. These cases throw light on 
the anomalous method of giving promotions to pupils in schools. 


It was found that 42 out of these 72 pupils have been employed, though some of 
them have only temporary jobs. 25 are clerks and 17 others have been doing different 
types of odd jobs. 46 out of 72 have continued their education further and have gone 
in either for arts or science course, or for technological courses (Arts : 27, Science : 
14, Commerce : 1, Technical Courses : 4). 


There are 11 girls belonging to this group. 8 out of these 11 girls went in for Higher 
education. All of them took up the Arts course. Only 1 out of them has passed the 
B.A. Examination and has been employed as a clerk and gets a basic monthly salary of 
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Rs. 75. 5 others who were employed, are pursuing their Higher education. 3 of them 
are clerks, 1 is a Primary teacher and | is a Machine operator. They draw, on an av- 
erage, a monthly salary of Rs. 130. Except one, all these belong to advanced com- 
munities, 


Out of these 78 pupils, 17 have already left college after failures at the first or the 
second year examinations. And the others, though continuing still, are not without 
failures at one stage or other. 


16. The Successful Pupils —lt is from this point of view that the cases of the pupils 
who have passed the S.S.C. Examination at the first attempt and have completed the 
course of Secondary education in exactly four years are worth studying. There are 
93 such cases. Out of them, 81 were contacted personally. 


It was found that 75 of them have continued Higher education : Arts 18, Commerce 
8, Fine Arts 3, Engineering 7, Medicine 7, Science. 32. 


Out of these 75 pupils, 23 have so far completed their respective courses. 20ut of 
7 who went in for Engineering have received their degrees. Only 8 have left college 
after a failure or two at the first or second year examinations. The remaining 38 are 
still struggling to pass and have had repeated failures at one stage or other. 


Out of these 81 pupils, 16 are girls. Out of these 16, as many as 13 have continued 
their education further. The three who stopped at the S.S.C. stage belong to the lowest 
ihcome group. (Two out of these are employed, one as a clerk and the other as a Pri- 
mary teacher.) Of the 13 girls who continued education further, 8 have gone in for Arts 
and 5 for Science (two are studying for the final M.B.B.S. and the remaining 3 have 
passed the B.Sc. Examination). Of the 8 who had gone in for Arts, 2 have already 
left college after having failures in the first or the second year. 5 others have secured 
their B.A. degrees and the remaining one is studying in the senior B.A. class. 3 of the 
girls who have passed their degree examinations have been employed (two as clerks and 
one as a demonstrator in a science college). 


The six pupils who did not continue their education after passing the S.S.C. Exa- 
mination at the first attempt belonged to the lowest income group. Four of them are 
employed as clerks, one as Primary teacher and one more has started his own small 
shop and carns a fair monthly income. Of those who had continued their education 
further, 37 have been employed. It is interesting to see that 25 out of them are working 
as clerks in various government or private offices and the remaining are engaged in 
other types of jobs. These cases are examples of “learning while earning". 


The preceding table shows that 46 pupils out of a bulk of 75 had gone for Science 
course. The reasons for this are quite obvious. It is this course which opens doors 
for various technical, technological and medical courses. There are a number of cases 
where pupils have gone for the Science course in the hope that they would get 
admission in Engineering or Medical courses but were sadly disappointed later on. It is 
seen from their examination results that some of them had failed once or twice in the 
first or the second year in examinations, or if passed, they had fared very poorly. Had 
they known that there was always a keen competition for securing admission to the 
colleges of Engineering and Medicine and had somebody made them conscious of their 
own abilities, this disappointment could have been avoided. 
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17. The Sample Studies.—In order to study the conditions of the pupils in the lower 
class locality in the City, the following three schools were selected: 


(1) Dadar Vidya Mandir, Dadar, Bombay. 
0) Saraswati High School, Lalbaug, Bombay. 
(3) Pioneer High School, Matunga, Bombay. 


The pupils from these schools are drawn from the lower middle and the working 
class population of the City. 


There were in all 324 pupils on (ће rolls of Std. VIII in these schools in June 1949, 
Out of these pupils, 267 (boys 217, girls 50) were contacted personally and interviewed. 
On the basis of community, their classification was : advanced 79; intermediate 140; 
and backward 48. According to income groups, it was found that out of 267 pupils 
none was in group А, 22 were in group В, and 245 were in group C. In other words, 
as many as 91:7 рег cent of the pupils belong to the lowest income group. 


18. The Successful Pupils.—From the results of the annual examinations of the 
successive years in the school, it was found that only 36 pupils passed (ће S.S.C. Exa- 
mination in March 1953. This means that 231 pupils either left the school in the middle 
or passed (һе S.S.C. Examination later than March 1953. The above figures indicate 
that the wastage in this area stands as high as 86.5 per cent. г; 


On further analysis of those who passed the S.S.C. Examination at the first attempt, 
that is, in March 1953, it was found that only 5 out of them could complete their Higher 
education. 2 passed their В.А. Examination, 2 B.Sc. and one could secure a diploma 
in Engineering. On scrutinizing the cases of these pupils, it was found that all of them 
belonged to the income group B. 


The remaining 31 pupils (excluding the 5 who could complete their Higher education) 
got employed in different occupations: Clerks 16; Primary teachers 5; bus and tram 
conductors 6; and shop assistants 4. Those who are cmployed as clerks earn a total 
salary of Rs. 140 per month on an average and they are the best placed amongst those 
employed. Next to them come the Primary teachers whose average monthly income 
stands at Rs. 115. The average monthly income of the bus and tram conductors is 
Rs. 110 ага that of the shop assistants is Rs. 90. All these 31 pupils were unable to go in 
for Higher education due to economic difficulties. According to the income groups, 
6 were found to be in group B and 25 in group C. 


19. The Retarded Pupils —Out of the 231 who could not pass the S.S.C. Examination 
in March 1953, 30 passed the S.S.C. examination later than March 1953. АШ of them, 
except one, are employed: clerks 15; Primary teachers 4; Bus and tram conductors 5; 
postmen 3; and mechanical apprentices 2. АЙ these 30 pupils could not Complete their 
course of Secondary education in four years due to failures in the pre-S.S.C. Classes or 
in the S.S.C. Examination. 


20. The Failures and the School Leavers.—It will be seen that 201 pupils left school 
without passing the S.S.C. Examination (58 in Standard ҮШІ; 79 in Standard ІХ, 39 in 
Standard X; and 25 in Standard ХІ). On interviewing these pupils and after checking 
their annual examination results, it was found that only 30 pupils left school after deten- 
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tion in the examinations, and the remaining 171 left their education on passirig the annual 
examinations in the schools or in the middle of the year. Of these, 47 belonged to ad- 
vanced communities, 115 to intermediate and 39 to the backward. Comparing these 
figures with those given in paragraph 17 above, it will be seen that only 59'5 per cent 
of the pupils of advanced communities have left school while the corresponding per- 
centages for the intermediate and backward communities is 82:1 and 81:2. respectively. 
This indicates that a large majority of those who left school belongs to the intermediate 
and the backward communities. 


The careers of the 201 pupils who left education for good were studied closely. 57 
of them were unemployed and 144 were engaged in, eight different occupations: clerks 
24; peons 48; postmen 19; bus and tram conductors 15; mechanics 8; shop assistants 13; 
business 10; and farming 7. 


The causes that led the pupils to leave the school were analysed and in most cases, 
multiple causes were found to be in operation. In the case of about 57 per cent, economic 
difficulties were the predominant reason. The other causes reported were illness, family 
mal-adjustment, absence of adaptability in school, repeated failures in one and the same 
standard, absence of proper conditions for study in homes, parents’ decision to stop 
the education of the ward, etc. On the basis of the predominant cause, (һе remaining 
43 per cent cases (excluding the 57 per cent who left school on economic grounds) can 
be divided as under:— 


Causes for Failure Í АТА 
о! 
Failure 
1. Illness . 5 4 y t t 1 1 i 4 4 ‹ i: 10 


2. Family mal-adjustments . 


. Repeated failures in one and the same standard 


9 
8 
. Absence of proper study conditions іп homes  , n 5 Ё > 5 5 6 
. Parents’ decision to stop the education of the ward . 6 

4 


DA ы v 


. Absence of pupii's adaptability in school 


Total . 43 


In the case of the girls, 45 per cent һауе left school in Standards IX and X at the 
ages of 15, 16, 17, obviously with a view to matrimony and/or priority being granted to 
boys’ .education in the circumstances of undue pressure on family budget. 


The following typical cases deserve to be described in detail;— 


Case No. I—This pupil was in a day school till Standard ІХ. Then he left the day 
school and joined a night school in Standard X so that he could earn and learn. He went 
on doing some petty jobs till he was in Std. ХІ. In 1953, his father died. His mother 
was already working in a mill since 1945. After the death of his father, he was being 
maintained by his mother. The boy was taking active part in physical training activities, 
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both as a student and as a teacher (mostly without remuneration), and for some time he 
was an honorary instructor in a gymnastic institute. Recently he joined the National 
Discipline Scheme conducted by the Government of India and underwent training for 
it, Later оп, he was appointed as a teacher under the Scheme and now ће is posted in a 
school at Parel. His mother had been having occasional fits of insanity for two years; 
but recently her trouble was aggravated and finally she had to leave the job. Thus the 
responsibility of maintaining her and himself has fallen on him. Besides his regular 
work, the boy has been working as a part-time games instructor. His total earning comes 
to about Rs. 180 per month. He is a person full of enthusiasm, and in spite of adverse 
conditions, has vigour to push his way through. 


Case No. II.—This is a girl who joined Std. VIII at the age of 16 in June 1949 and left 
it after a few months in that standard, due to illness. This illness later developed into 
tuberculosis and she suffered from it for about two years. She is completely cured now. 
Her present age is 26. She is one of the eight daughters of her parents. Нег father is 
working as a salaried agent to a Steam Ship Company for the last twenty years and the 
salary he gets is about Rs. 250 per month. The father isthe only earning member in a 
family of 12 persons. Because of poverty, all the children are ill-fed and dissatisfied. The 
girl is not employed anywhere and has no hobby. Recently, she has been attending a 
sewing class. Her physical constitution is very weak and she appears to have few 
chances of going in for a job or marriage. The family falls obviously in income group C. 


. A great number of similar cases, each unique іп itself, have been found in the present 
investigation, 


C— Nature and Causes of Wastage in the Districts of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri 


21. The Sample Studied.—The work of contacting and interviewing the pupils in the 
schools of these districts was entrusted to a teacher in the school or a person appointed 
by the Head of the school. Out of these schools, the following schools responded to 
our request and contacted the number of pupils shown against their names: 


TaBLE XII 
Number 
Names of the Schools of 
Pupils 
Сам а жы E IIR AIRES fs ctis. iios тасы we vs rod called illl RM 
1 2 
ES, 
Thana District 
1. К.Р. Wagh High School, Bassein . А Car 7%. E E A 3 : 32 
2. New English School, Bassein . Я R Н А Е 3 : 1 Я 85 
3. К. С. High School, Авазћ , à 3 А | 4 д n 5 49 
Kolaba District } 6 
4. №. E. S. S. High School, Nagaon . 5 5 4 \ 4 A 3 k 35 
5. Industrial High School, Aligab 7 4 : и ; * 1 К 2 48 
6. K. E. S. High School, Ravdanda . . 2 i 1 í 7 J H Я 55 
7. Private High School, Pen. $ : Ы j д A i $ ` 2 85, 
8. М. M. V. J. High School, Goregaon 5 t А 5 : i 4 : 24 
9. Abhinav Dhyan Mandir, Karjat 2 Я ы e n Е ; E А 54 
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TABLE ХП—сота. 


Ratnagiri District 


10. S. M. G. High School, Deogad С А ^ і à A ü ғ + 54 
11. Rajapur High School, Rajapur 1 5 А 2 4 : 2 E 5 93 
12.’ New English, School, Deorukh A ty eA et gr ылары n rd 3 
13. Bharatgad High School, Masure 4 £ ^ 4 З = s * 5 35 
14. Vidya Mandir Kanyashala, Vengurla 5 Р У : қ А А қ 31 
15. К. K. Patkar High School, Vengurla. 8 қ 2 5 E 3 . h 38 
16. R. L. Patne High School, Khed 2 8 А : e 5 Л А У 48 
17. Bhandari High School, Мајуап у А 2 1 А 3 “ " 4 37 
18. Varadkar High School, Кана . A : Ў > @ б 5 3 Р, 39 
19. Topiwala High School, Malvan 3 ү е 2 ї GE Sen Y 5 108 
20. Aronda High School, Aronda . 4 5 ^ ; : C $ % б 32 
21. Kudal High School, Када  . 2 5 5 5 5 5 s : 5 39 
22. Kalsulkar English School, Sawantwadi — . Я с 5 . . . A 32 
Total number of pupils . 1056 

Р Total number of schools . 22 


"S 


Out of the total of 1056 pupils who were contacted, 857 were boys and 199 girls. 
31 out of these girls were from a Girls’ High School and the rest from other schools. 
The percentage of girls in the total number comes to 23:2. 550 pupils out of 1056 (i.e. 
52-1 per cent) belonged to the advanced communities, 426 (i.e. 40:3 per cent) to the 
intermediate and 80 (i.e. 7:6 per cent) to the backward communities. The ages of these 
pupils in June 1949 were as follows: 


TABLE ХШ 
Age in complete Number of 
years in June 1949 pupils 
Шетін eue Са оаа s MM CA In 

1. ^ А 5 Е 2 4 h У n $ н ; 4 ‘ 14 
12. х 5 3 Я 5 Й 5 c Е 5 2 Я А 4 68 
137. Я е ? А у Е 5 3 P қ = А А A 171 
14. $ 5 2 5 D 4 3 у P . 2 5 . 3 214 
15. Е Y 5 Я е 3 ә % 5 2 5 : 1 27220 
16. А З ; : * б ` А 1 Е 7 5 1 168 
175 ; 5 9 5 : 2 : e f : а dM s 5 102 
TE^ : 2 : 8 ^ Р $ 8 Е Я А r " 63 
19. К 2 ` е $ : ^ г % * . 3 5 19 
20. 4 à с 5 : 2 З 5 5 ` ч . D . 9 
cule 5 " A » : 5 а ; 4 . * . Ыр, А 7 

o 221 3 5 5 Е s б - $ : А * “ . . 1 


Torat ^^. 1056 


€ 
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It will be seen from this table that the majority of the pupils (i.e. 73:2 per cent) 
are of the ages of 13, 14, 15 and 16. Тһе number of pupils tends.to decline as the age 
advances. 


22. Extent of Wastage.—On tracing the educational progress of the above pupils 
with a view to finding out how many of them reached the S.S.C. Class and subsequently 
passed the S.S.C. Examination in the normal course in March 1953, it was observed that 
480 ош of 1056 (i.e. 45:4 per cent) reached the S.S.C. Class in the year 1952-53 and 
subsequently 213 out of them (i.e. 20:2 per cent of the total number admitted to Std. 
VIF in June 1949) passed the S.S.C. Examination in March 1953. This means that 79-8 
per cent has been the 'apparent wastage amongst the number of pupils under study. 


It was found that-the percentage of wastage varied from school to school, the lowest 
percentage being 66:9 and the highest 87:2. — It also varied from district to district as 
‚ the following statistics will show: 


AO s і TABLE XIV 


District Thana Kolaba Ratnagiri 


————— M —M M —— MÀ — 


Number of pupils on rolls of Std. УШ іп June 1949 , H 166 301 589 


Number of pupils who passed the S. S. C. Examination in 
March 1953 i 5 р i : 5 " " 40 59 114 


Percentage of those passed to the number on rolls in June 
1949 5 ^ : ^ A А > А å 24:1 19:6 19:4 


Percentage of wastage. б $ T 3 4 ы 75:9 80-4 80:6 


` Out of the 1056 pupils, only 213 completed the Secondary course in four years, 
as stated earlier: Of'the remainder; 186 passed the S.S.C. Examination, but at a later 
date; and the remaining 657 left school without passing the S.S.C. Examination—178 
in Std. УШ; 225 in Std. IX; 173 in Std. X; and 81 in Std. XI. 


23. The Successful Pupils.—Out of tlie 213 pupils who passed the S.S.C. Examination 
in March 1953,72 pupils have received Higher éducation and passed the first degree 
examination of a university, іе. B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., etc., and of these again, 21 have 
taken further education and obtained additional University qualifications. E 
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24. The Retarded Pupils.—186 pupils passed the S.S.C. Examination later than March 
1953 as follows: 


. TABLE XV 

Number 

Year of pupils 
who 

passed 

1953 (October) . { 1 { у 3 f, ғ | д А ` 89 
РЕ Га ға e Rr abi s iori aos Lu MEUS EIE Sab ЛЫ 41 
19552: А ; Д У А d : : 4 д 3 : 28 
1956 . : У z 4 E i t: j С ы р : | 20 
1957 . " 4 5 í 5 ғ 4 5 | 1 5 ! А 7 
1958 . 5 c j қ 7 / 5 2 5 қ À ; } 1 
TOTAL 4 186 


4 The above analysis of the pupils’ success or failure at the S.S.C. Examination and of 
the nature of Higher education they received show two things: (1) a negligible proportion 
ofthe pupils i.e. only one-fifth of those who were admitted to Standard VIII passed the 
S.S.C. Examination at the first attempt; and (2) only 6:8 per cent of the pupils were able 
to obtain the first University degree. 

25. Wastage and Community.—On going through the figures of wastage, it is found 
that these figures vary according to the communities the pupils are drawn from, and this 
variation can be seen from the following table: 


TABLE XVI 


Communities 
e cre em роја] 
Advanced Intermediate Backward 
ісаасайы шанасы ыс көне ны quii a meee тет 


Total No. of pupils оп the rolls of Std. VIII in June 
1949. “доғар Е : Е : А P 2 550 426 80 1056 
Number of pupils who passed the S. S. C. Examination ; 
E а i Б 5 К 122 78 13 * 213 


in March 1953 
Percentage of the number passed to the number on rolls 
eof Std. УШ in June 1949 . à А а i 22:1 18-2 16:3 20:1 


Percentage of Wastage 71:9. 81:7 83:8 79:9 
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It will be seen that the percentage of wastage is the highest amongst the backward 
class communities. The percentage in the advanced communities is lower, presumably 
because the cultural surroundings of these communities are better. 


26. Use of Education Received—it is also necessary, in the present context, to see 
whether the pupils who were admitted to Standard VIII have been able to make any 
use of whatever education they received while they were in school. It is heartening 
to see that 691 out of these 1056 pupils were found to be employed. (No information 
was available about 61 pupils.) Out of the 691 employed, 151 were clerks in offices 
and the rest were working in various capacities such as mill and factory workers, police 
constables, artists, office peons, shop keepers etc. It was found that these persons, 
with the help of the education they received, were able to improve their economic as 
well as their social status to a certain extent ; and some of them, in spite of their incom- 
plete Secondary education, have achieved a fair degree of success in life. It is difficult 
to establish a relationship between the amount of education received by a person and 
the degree and nature of success he has been able to achieve in life. However, it is 
of significance to note that, in spite of a break in education resulting in incomplete Se- 
condary education, a considerable number of persons has shone in business on account 
of their enterprising nature and versatile abilities. 


Data about monthly income could be had about 333 pupils only and it is given 
in the following table : 
TABLE XVII 


Incomes of the Employed Pupils à 
EHE Anco] анша авенија и за алб sors uo o | 
Income in Rupees : Less than 100 100 to 124 125 to 149 150 to 174 175 to 199 200 & above 
Number of pupils : > 107 82 79 39 12 14 


This indicates that 567 per cent pupils have a monthly income of less than 
Rs. 125. A larger number of these pupils are leading a hard life and their struggle for 
a better life is handicapped on account of their inadequate Secondary education. 


Although the passing of the S.S.C. Examination is the main aim of a pupil in Se- 
condary schools, it is thus seen that his discontinuance of schooling prematurely 
does not prevent him from earning his bread in some way or other. Seen from the 
angle of passing the Secondary School Certificate Examination, such pupils are cases 
of ‘wastage’. But it is obvious that this is only an apparent wastage. It has been found 
in this study that a pupil is always able to make some use, however little, of the educa- 
tion he has obtained, and that it helps him in earning his bread and in finding a place 
for himself in life. This has led us to the conclusion that in most cases where there is 
a break in Secondary educatian, even the little education which the pupil has received, 
has been used profitably by him. 


IV 
Findings and Conclusions 
27. The main findings of this study may be summed up as follows :— 


(1) 21:2 per cent of the pupils enrolled in Standard VIII passed the 5.5.С, Еха- 
mination in the regular course i.e, in March 1953. This means that apparent 
wastage at the High school level is 78:8 per cent. 
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(2) The above figure of wastage includes cases of stagnation and school leavers 
at any stage (clear wastage). 


(3) The maximum of clear wastage is seen in the first two years of the High school 
stage viz. Stds. VIII and IX, and it later declines from Standard X onward, 


(4) Percentage of wastage is found to vary with the communities the pupils are 
drawn from. It is the highest in the backward communities and declines 
progressively in the intermediate and the advanced communities. 


(5) The average age of a pupil in Std. VHI who passed the S.S.C. Examination 
in March 1953 is less by 1 to 2 years than the average age of a pupil who left 
school before passing the Examination. 


(6) A critical study of the marks obtained in English and Mathematics from Stan- 
dards VIII to XI by a few pupils selected at random from those failed in the 
S.S.C. Examination of March 1953 has indicated that the seeds of this 
failure were sown already years ago, as these pupils were failing in those 
particular subjects in earlier standards as well. Had a note of this fact been 
taken in time and arrangemets made to improve the situation, the number of 
failures could have been reduced considerably. 


(7) The percentage of wastage is found to be more in the schools from the lower 
class localities in the city of Bombay (94 per cent) than in those from the 
middle class localities. 


(8) Wastage is found to be more in the case of girls than in the case of boys. 


(9) 92.6 per cent of the pupils from the middle class localities in the city of Bombay 
who have passed the S.S.C. Examination at the first attempt in March 1953 
have been able to take Higher education. The corresponding figure from 
the lower class localities is 17.8 per cent only. 


(10) Although a student who fails to pass the S.S.C. Examination is designated 
as a case of ‘Wastage’, it is found that even the little education that these stu- 
dents receive is of great use to them in after-life and helps them to make a 
better use of opportunities in life. . 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES IN SCHOOLS 


(This is a report of an investigation conducted at the Vidya Bhawan G. S. 
Teachers’ College, Udaipur, under the Ministry's Scheme (B2) for promotion of research 
in education.—Editor) 


India has decided to adopt the democratic way of life, and rightly too. But a de- 
mocracy can function and thrive only through the participation of its citizens who need 
to possess the desired qualities of a democratic citizen. "Citizenship in democracy", 
in the words of the Secondary Education Commission's report “is a very exacting and 
challenging responsibility for which every citizen has to be carefully trained’. The 
most important question, therefore, is, who is responsible for giving this desired train- 
ing for citizenship? 


2. Scholars are in general agreement that development of good citizens is the most 
significant responsibility of a nation’s schools. Educational programmes of the schools 
are the most important instruments that a society has for shaping individuals into good 
citizens. The Indian schools of today should, therefore, be able to inculcate demo- 
cratic qualities in students and even help them to carry over these attitudes in the larger 
community where they will live and grow. 


3. Are India’s schools fulfilling this responsibility today ? If so, to what extent, 
and with what type of programme ? More fundamentally, what are the desirable 
qualities and attitudes that the citizens of the Indian democracy should develop today ? 
What can India’s schools do to inculcate and develop these qualities and attitudes ? 
These and other significant questions face the educationists in India today. 


4. Specific analysis of these problems through scientific research techniques, seems 
‚ to be the educational need of the day. But in spite of a cognizance of this need, not 
much substantial research has been done in India in this very important area. In the 
United States, the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.F. has been conducting 
regular researches with a view to assessing American education in terms of its demo- 
cratic objectives and goals. The work and reports of these Commissions have proved 
to be very beneficial to the educational programmes of the country. In India, in spite of 
a belief in democracy and in the important role of education in training for democratic 
citizenship, not much scientific research has been conducted to assist in the implementa- 
tion of these beliefs. The Secondary Education Commission, therefore, has discussed 
and specially emphasized the ‘need of investigating into the responsibility of Indian 
schools in developing the qualities essential for India’s new democracy. The present 
study was, therefore, undertaken with a view to attempting some practical and construc- 
tive research in this area. З 


5. The main objectives of this project were two : 


(a) to study democratic attitudes in students ; and 


(b) to investigate factors in school life which help or hinder the development of 
democratic attitudes in students. 


‘Report of the Secondary Education Commission,’ Government of India, Ministry of Educat ion 
1952-53, p.23. 
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The study was not solely interested in merely finding out these factors. It was also 
hoped that it would help in making constructive suggestions for improvement in the 
existing Secondary school system with a specific purpose in view. 


6. The scope of investigation was limited to only two different kinds of schools 
in the city of Udaipur in Rajasthan. This was done for two reasons. Firstly it was 
not practicable to take up more than two institutions for investigation in view of the 
time to be devoted to the study ; and secondly, intensive and specific work was consi- 
dered to be more valuable than extensive and scattered research. It may also be noted 
that the two institutions selected were of different types so that a comparative study of 
factors in school life relating to the development of democratic attitudes was possible. 


7. It should be further pointed out that the study was confined mainly to the school 
life of the subjects of research and, for purposes of the actual investigation, the Лоте 
and community life of the students was deliberately kept out of the picture. It cannot, 
of course, be denied that home influences and community environment play a major 
role in moulding the attitudes of the youth. It was not, however, practicable in the 
present study to enter into the variegated home life of the students. It was also felt that 
іп a single limited study of this type which was more concerned with the educational 
rather than the social aspects of the problem no useful purpose would be served by 
extending its scope to factors relating to the home and the community which ought to 
form the subject of a separate investigation. 


8. The two schools selected may be called School A and School B. School A was 
a routine type school, representative of those that are generally found in the country 
and School B was a comparatively unusual type of school where various experiments 
with new educational methods and practices were being conducted. ОҒ course, it was 
not presumed that the attitudes of students in any of the two schools would be more de- 
mocratic or that the school life of алу of the two institutions was more conducive to 
the inculcation of democratic attitudes. But in view of the wide difference in the two 
schools, it was expected that an intensive comparative investigation of the two schools 
may bring out factors favourable or unfavourable to the inculcation of democratic at- 


titudes among students. 


9. The study has been broadly divided into the following four parts i 


(1) Development of certain working concepts about democracy and democratic 
attitudes; 

(2) Development of tools and techniques to be used in the study; 

(3) Study of democratic attitudes among students in the institutions under investiga- 
tion; and 

(4) Study of factors in school life influencing the development of democratic atti- 
tudes in students. 


The first part was intended to serve as a basis for the remaining three parts which 
are more directly -related to the investigation. 


* 10. Basic Democratic Values.—In order to'ascertain the basic democratic qualities 
which were to be investigated, the first step taken was to study the spontaneous res- 
ponses of students, teachers and educationists as shown in the following table, 
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ва ee 


Level Work Done 
GUCCI АЕ ан ЕНИ I CHE 
293 students from 6 schools . А 5 Р - Spontaneously written answers in the class- 
room situation. 
40 teachers from 6 schools . У Ё Ц . Spontaneous responses in unplanned in- 
terviews. 
30 eminent educationists М А 5 2 a Ditto, 


A large group of scholars in education, psychology, Discussion in unstructured conferences, 
sociology and politics. 


wur at 


11. Responses from Students—Questions about democracy are difficult to answer; 
but in order to seek some evidences of democracy in educational practice, ^ students 
were asked to write a page about their conception of democracy and democratic practices 
inschools. These spontaneous paragraphs were written without previous preparation. 
The papers of 293 students (Classes VI—IX) from six schools were read and analysed 
and a final list of 14 student-ideas about democracy was prepared and the students’ 
Tesponses were tabulated according to them. No system of tabulation or objective 
scoring can give an idea of the range of attitudes and understanding; but the following 
data will indicate the kind of concepts students had in their minds: : 


Number 
Concept of 

responses 

ЭЛЫН Сан АА С QU к... 
1. Students’ Government. 5 s у л у t А 1 | К 232 
2. Right of equal opportunity in education A 4 . 1 У У 3 57 
3. Right of free expression and work . ; 4 Е P r Е 4 $ 55 
4. Social equality 5 г i 2 R ~ 3 5 А 5 d ^ 49 
5. Hindi as medium for teaching English — . 5 d [ ; А | ; 18 
6. Facilities for vocational education . р 1 3 с 1 z : : 17 
7. Facilities for sports and recreation . e 5 4 г } Е 7 5 14 
8. Right to protest against negligent workers іп School (including staff) . ' қ 14 
9. Introduction of activity methods in teaching . ы 7 : : à ч 14 
10. Sympathetic teacher-pupil relationship — . 3 у . $ 1 р А 1 
11, Facility to receive education according to interest. . : à ` , Е 11 
12. Education for all-round development ОСЕР СР и 7 7 
13, Need Гог betterequippedschools . з. у. маку. у: 5 
14. Noclearconceptatall .  , = , 43 
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The following two facts that emerge from the above data are worth noting:— 


(1) 79:297 of the students have interpreted democracy and democratic practices 
in terms of students’ governments in schools; and 


(2) an analysis of the concepts show that students mostly think of democracy in 
terms of their rights and privileges. There is hardly any indication of thinking 
about responsibilities and obligations. 


12. Responses from Teachers.—In unplanned interviews, teachers were asked to 
express their concept of democratic qualities in students. Strangely enough, they were 
reluctant to answer. They expressed their preference for checking a ready-made list of 
qualities rather than giving some from their own ideas. Forty teachers from six schools 
were interviewed. Often the teachers wanted to postpone the answering of a question 
which they thought was complicated. Their lack of interest in conversing on a topic which 
is generally acclaimed to be of great educational importance was amazing. It seemed as 
if they wanted to escape thinking on this topic. 


13. Responses from Educationists.—Thirty eminent educationists were also inter- 
viewed for this purpose. The interviews were not pre-scheduled and the persons inter- 
viewed mostly comprised principals of colleges, school headmasters, professors and di- 
rectors of educational institutions. The attitude of most of these educationists was more 
cooperative than that of the teachers. Although slightly reluctant to talk in the begin- 
ning of the interview, they seemed to warm up through the conversation and generally 
ended by giving an impressive list of democratic qualities. 


147 Educational Conferences.—The above three procedures were adopted mainly 
to pool together the opinions of persons at various levels in the éducational ladder. 
But mere pooling of views is not a reliable technique of research unless it is properly 
analysed, interpreted, and supplemented by other methods. Тһе educational conferences 
— which have remained a regular feature throughout the study—were organised from this 
point of view. 


15. Tentative List of Democratic Qualities.—On the basis of all these studies, а ten- 
tative list of 21 democratic qualities was prepared. The list was mainly developed accord- 
ing to the frequency of spontaneous responses from teachers and educationists about 
their concept of democratic qualities in students. This grading list was then administered 
to 100 teachers from 9 schools in Udaipur. The teachers’ opinions were invited in three 
grades—A, B and C—according to the teachers’ estimation of the importance of the 
qualities in a democracy. 


16. The return of responses was 60%. The following data gives an idea of the teachers’ 
concept of democratic qualities in students:— 


Qualities Rank in gradation 
Honesty . T 4 ы 4 ; 1 > ; " қ 4 ‹ { 1 
Love for Discipline . 4 . 7 5 = 2 f Ў x Р i 2 
e Sense of responsibility : 4 y : 5 t 5 : 4 ы 3:5 
Love for the nation . T E Я х Б е З ; i 1 3:5 


а 
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Qualities Rank in gradation 
Cooperativeness А " > + › У ү : 5 
Punctuality P 2 3 6 
Self-confidence . j > Y е i; É t А 4 А : ; 7 
Self-respect $ Р å 3 à ‹ Ў 8 
Love for knowledge 4 4 Я ; Я ^ А 5 А ; c : „9 
independentthinking 2/7 CAPE Lo usb ваше 202027000 
Understanding of other's view point . А E С А 4 " ў ў 11 
nnus es co MEI aure. ТКТ май ы р unde 12 
Tolerance , . е А қ 1 А к 5 S . Я 3 13 
Sense of sacrifice « : Y у " $ i У у ‘ : ^ 14 
Free self-expression « а ^ \ ] қ 4 А A Ў | ; 15 
Organising capacity . A К 5 у 1 К i 5 D й 9 16 
Perseverance — , . . б А » Е қ А : P 4 у s 17 
Devotion for one's culture . 1 В М Jj ; 1 1 ! 1 18 
Socialsensitiveness „ í 4 d 3 ; 2 $ Е 4 + à 19 
Aesthetic sense , . ` у А А i y t 7 қ 5 Y 20] 
Open-mindedness 5 қ E ^ с рар > Я ~ я д 21 


It is amusing to note that teachers ranked "honesty" and “love for discipline" 
as the most desirable qualities in а democratic social order. 


17. These ideas were further discussed in conferences and the main democratic 
values which finally emerged were: (1) creative participation; (2) understanding and 
tolerance; (3) respect for individuality; (4) freedom of thought and expression; and 
(5) respect for higher values of life. This was the conclusion of Part I of the study. 


18. Some Recommendations.—In view of the fact that 79:2% of the students inter- 
preted democratic practices in terms of students" governments in schools, and that almost 
all of them thought of democracy in terms of rights without much attention to respon- 
sibilities, one important role of the school should be to help students to clarify their 
ideas about democracy. A clarification between democracy in politics and democracy 
in ИЕ may also prove useful in easing some of the problems of discipline in our 
schools. 


In view of this urgent need, the reticence and reluctance of teachers to intelligently 
think on the problem has been disappointing. Experiences with teachers in the course of 
this research indicated that during the interviews, a consciousness of their own lack of 
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attention to this problem dawned upon them. It was also felt that the teachers’ interest 
in this problem was stimulated through the discussions during these interviews. It is, 
therefore, recommended that frequent discussions, meetings or seminars on this and 
other educational problems should be organized for the benefit of teachers. 


19. Preparation of Tools to Assess Democratic Attitudes in Students.—Having thus 
determined the basic or most significant democratic attitudes, the next step was to devise 
tools for assessing them in the students. For this purpose, three tools were designed, 
viz., 

(a) A Test of Democratic Attitudes—“What do you think ?"; 

"(бу A Test of Democratic Attitudes—" What will I do?"; and 

(c) Experimental Designs. 


20. ‘What Do you Think’ Test.—During the Five Year Citizenship Education Study 
of the Detroit Public Schools, 1945-50, a test called what do you think" was one of 
the instruments used to assess democratic attitudes of students. The test comprised 
forty-seven items selected from “Тһе Collyer Test of Democratic Attitudes"*, It was 
decided-to develop a test on similar lines, but on the basis of the main criteria of the 
present study. It was obviously not within the scope of the present study to standardize 
the test. 


The test as it was finally designed and used in this study can be called an Attitude 
Scale. It consists of forty-eight items divided equally under six parts. Each test item con- 
sists of a searching statement concerning which the student is asked to express whether 
he agrees, is uncertain, or disagrees. An attitude considered by the author to be favour- 
able to democracy is scored 2, uncertainty is scored 1 and an attitude unfavourable to 
democracy is scored 0. Addition of the scores on the forty-eight items yields a total test 
score, which can be divided by the number of items to show an attitude score. The scale 
was constructed in Hindi. 


The development of the scale roughly passed through the following stages: (1) 
Planning of items; (2) Selection of items—preliminary elimination; (3) Circulating copies 
of the first. draft to a jury of experts; (4) Re-draft of the test according to suggestions - 
ofthe jury; (5) Try-out of the test; (6) Final elimination or modification of items; and 


(7) The final draft. 


(1) Planning of Items.—The planning of items was done in terms of the five main 
democratic values stated above in para 17. Under each value, several statements (ар- 
proximately 20 to start with) purporting to test the presence of that particular value 
in the testee were planned. For this planning, situations other than the pupil’s school 
life were also kept in view because the value, if really imbibed by an individual, tends to 
be reflected in all life situations. 


(2) Selection—Preliminary Elimination.—After careful thought and discussions in 
the Educational Conferences referred to earlier, a preliminary draft of the scale was 
prepared. This draft contained about 75 statements—approximately 15 under each 
democratic value. 


*Stanley E Dimond : Schools and the Development of Good Citizens; Detroit, Wayne University 
Press 1953, p. 77. 
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(3) Circulation of the First Draft Among Jury of Experts.— Copies of this draft were 
circulated to a jury of three experts from the fields of education, psychology and sociology. 
Items were carefully scrutinized in meetings of the jury and the research workers. Besides 
modifications, eliminations and substitutions, the jury suggested that “Equality of Op- 
portunity" should be added to the original list of democratic values. 


(4) Re-draft of the Test.—The scale was, therefore, re-drafted, for six values in the 
scale and it had sixty items—approximately ten under each value. 


(5) Try-out of the Test.—The scale was administered to a random sample of twenty 
students from classes VII—X. 


(6) Final Elimination or Modification of Items.—A scrutiny of the answer-sheets 
resulted ina further elimination of twelve items. 


(7) Final Draft.—MHaving passed through all the stages described above, the final 
draft of the scale was prepared which consisted of forty-eight items distributed equally 
under six heads. 


21. ‘What Will I do’ Test.—Another very simple aid developed to assess demo- 
cratic attitudes in students was a multiple-choice test called "What will I do”? The book- 
let of the test consisted of descriptions of twelve problem-situations with multiple-choice 
Statements of probable actions under the given circumstances—there being two pro- 
blem-situations under each of the six main democratic values and three statements 
under each problem-situation, In each item, the student is asked to select and check 
one statement which most correctly describes his own probable course of action under 
the given problem-situation. This test also was developed in Hindi. 


This test was developed to serve as a check-up on the previous one. As the main 
basis of assessment through both the instruments is the same basic values of democracy, 
the validity of the responses on the first test could be checked by administering the second. 
Tests are not claimed to be psychometric instruments because it was not possible to 
standardize them. They emerged as useful incidental outcomes of the study. The 
internal validity of the tests, however, was ensured to a great extent. External validity 
is a problem of prediction with which the present is not concerned. 


22. Experimental Designs.—A third tool devised for this assessment was that of 
experimental projects. Тһе purpose of these projects was to further validate the re- 
sults obtained through the attitude tests described above. The investigation wanted 
to find out how far the school, through its various practices has been successful in not 
only inculcating democratic attitudes among students, but also in transferring these 
attitudes to situations other than those controlled by the school. 


23. Three small projects involving cooperative group-activity were planned and 
they were to be assigned to three groups of about seven students each selected from both 
the institutions on a tandom-sample basis. It was proposed that each group would 
be called upon to complete the project. The group would be asked to elect a leader, 
plan out the work, execute it and also to evaluate it. The entire process would be a 
very good example of the imbibed attitudes of the students working on the project. 


. 24. Observation of behaviour was the only technique that could be used for evalua- 
ting democratic attitudes in an experimental design of the present nature. In order to 
make the evaluation objective, simple and specific, a systematic Observation Schedule 
was developed. The observation of behaviour was to be carried on in three stages; plan- 
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ning, execution and evaluation through group discussions. Under each stage, certain 
questions were framed on the basis of the six democratic values. By assigning 1 mark to 
each answer considered to be democratic and 0 to one considered undemocratic, a 
quantitative scoring could be obtained. This scoring was possible only in the first two 
stages—planning and execution and the Evaluation stage provided for discussions and 
suggestions which stimulated students to think about democracy and the importance of 
democratic attitudes in life and education. 


25. The three projects selected were : 

(1) Organizing a hike-cum-tea party ; 

(2) Preparing a brief illustrated history of their own school ; and 
*(3) Preparing a basket-ball court. 


26. It may be noted that each of the three devices outlined above is a progressive 
check-up on the assessment of democratic attitudes in students. In responding to 
statements in an attitude scale, there are chances for the intelligent student to pick up 
the most favourable response. Such response, therefore, cannot be very reliable. 
Similarly, it is not necessary that people will always do the things that they profess they 
will do under given circumstances. Hence the assessment of students’ attitudes was plan- 
ned in three successive stages to make it more reliable. Secondly, it will also be seen 
that the check-up was also planned at different Jevels. Firstly, it was attempted to find 
ош as to what the testee thinks about certain situations (related to the main values 
of the study) in school life and his life in general. The statements in this scale, therefore, 
were meant to assess democratic attitudes on the purely thinking level. Next, the testee 
is stimulated to think about his probable actions in certain given circumstances related 
to the particular values to be assessed. So in the second test, this assessment was to 
be on the doing level up to a certain extent. Last and the most reliable assessment of 
attitudes was to be done on a functional level. In the experimental projects that were 
planned, it was attempted to assess democratic attitudes of students in practical work- 
situations. Attitudes can be considered as a part of an individual's personality only 
when they can be seen in action outside the control of the situation where they are taugbt. 
An examination of the situations selected in these projects would, therefore, indicate 
the attempts to test the democratic attitudes in situations uncontrolled by the school. 


27. Results of ‘What do you think’ Test.—The test was administered to 125 students 
(classes VII—X) from School A, and to 129 students (VII—X) from School B. Students 
in Rajasthan are not generally oriented to test situations. Hence, the event was of some 
excitement and on the whole, the students responded well. The significance between 
mean scores of the two institutions is given below :— 


Schools N Mean SD D CR 


11:75 8:7 


B 2 . : а : . 129 72:75 9:35 


po m 


The highly significant difference obtained between mean scores of the two schools 
is surprising. Hence it was decided to further analyse the results on this test. 
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28. It may be recalled that this test purported to measure democratic attitudes in 
terms of the six democratic values. Accordingly, the scores from the two institutions 
in terms of the percentage of democratic responses on еасћ value were further analysed. 
The results are given below :— 


Percentage of Democratic Response in 


4 Respect 
Schools Creative Under- Respect Equality Freedom of (ог 

Partici- standing for of Thought Higher 

pation and Indivi- | Оррогш- and Values 

Tolerance duality nity Expression of Life 
A 2 " 5 7 53:5 52:22 63:87 61:12 65-25 60:62 
B é J 1 $ 74:05 73:26 71:15 72:98 74:61 79:10 
Difference . X ч 20:55 21:04 7:28 11:86 9:36 18:48 


The above analysis of the results indicates the greatest difference in students’ а - 
tudes of the two schools in the particular areas of “Understanding and Tolerance", 
“Creative Participation", and “Respect for Higher Values of Life". Least difference 
is seen in attitudes towards the value of “Respect for Individuality”. 


29. Item analysis of the value, Creative Participation” gave the following results. 


Percentage of Democratic Responses on "Creative Participation" 


School A School B Difference 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


1 98-9 98-46 B 
2 Ур n E 54-8 55-38 -58 
3 34-1 75:38 41-28 
4 55-2 81-54 26:34 
4 е с а Med меге 31:9 56:15 24-25 
6 EE. 19-9 52:3 32-4 
7 94-6 95-38 E 
8 46-06 78:46 32-40 
IRAULSS sco Md жүгін UE LONE а РЫ е LTS Le ЛАВЕ 
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А study of the data in the above table in the light of the test is very interesting. 
The following facts are noteworthy :— 


(1) Largest number of students from both the institutions responded democratically 
to item No. 1 from the section ‘Creative Participation". This item is related to students’ 
governments in schools. As stated earlier, 79:27; students had interpreted democratic 
values in terms of students' governments in schools. The same fact is confirmed here. 


(2) The largest difference in the percentage of democratic responses between the 
two schools is found in item No. 3 which states that it is лог for students to suggest what 
games are to be played in the school. A large difference in responses on this item 
indicates a better understanding of democratic practices in the sphere of extra-curricular 
activities in school B. 

(3) Items No. 6 and 8 stand next in order of differences in democratic responses 
between the two schools. Item No. 6 describes one of the most commonly prevalent 
undemocratic methods of teaching and says : "In the classroom, itis the job of the 
teacher to talk and of the students only to listen." Item No. 8 was planned to test a 
social sense of responsibility. It said : “If the children in our neighbourhood are dirty, 
it is better to keep away from them than to try to improve them.” А large difference 
between responses of students from the two schools on these items carried significance. 
It was, therefore, decided to specifically look for the causes of these attitudes while 
exploring causative factors of democratic attitudes among students. 


30. A.further examination of the analysed items of the two sections revealead a 
very interesting fact. As compared to School B, the number of "uncertain" responses 
was much greater in School А. This is clearly seen in the following table :— 


Comparative Percentage of Uncertain Responses of Schools A and B 


Sec. 1 Sec. ІП 
Creative Participation Respect for indivi- 
duality 


Items 


T 


1 0 0 3-0 75 
2 3:0 4-62 3:9 0 
3 12-0 2:32 6:1 tas 
4 6:0 3:84 12-0 4-15 
5 19-0 13-08 41 2:28 
6 6-0 4-61 1-2 5:30 
7 mi eer 0 1:59 10-1 0 
алка OUTRE A 4:0 1:59 9:0 3:04 
У Тота. . 50.0 31-4 59-4 27:65 

MEAN 6-25 3:95 7:42 3-44 
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In the plan of scoring the test, it had been decided to score democratic response 2, 
undemocratic 0 and uncertainty 1. Larger number of uncertain responses in school A 
bring out the following facts :— " 


(i) Democratic Attitude Score of this school has risen up on account of a large num- 
ber of uncertain responses. ! 

(ii) Uncertain response is generally indicative of a lack of ability to make decision. 
This ability is commonly associated with the qualities of a democratic citizen. 
In a school having a lower Democratic Attitude Score, the comparative lack of 
this quality was meaningful. 


31. Results of the *What Will I do' Test.—Having assessed students' reactions re- 
garding what they will think under certain situations, а check-up on these reactions was 
planned at the doing level. The test, “What will I do?", was administered to 104 
students (classes VII—X) from School A, and 123 students (classes VII—X) from School 
В", The scores of the two institutions are given below :— 


Schools N Mean SD D CR 
Жоу» ~ x 2 % d t 104 21:78 2:48 

- *96 3:2 
НУЫ T ў - : e Д 123 22:74 2:04 


a 


Results of this test strongly confirmed the conclusions arrived at through the test 
“What Do You Think?”. 


. _ The significance of difference between mean scores of the two schools is of a very 
high level. As there was found to be a positive correlation between the two tests (.40), 
this confirmation validated the results of the first test. 


32. Results of Experimental Projects.—As stated earlier in paragraph 24, responses 
to questions under the section "planning" and "execution" of the projects could be 
scored quantitatively. The scores obtained lent further support to the conclusions 
arrived at through the two tests. The data is reported in the following table :— 


Difference Between Median Scores of Schools A & B in Experimental Projects 


Schools N Median SD D CR 
А gs à 2 Е 2 3 21 20-91 8:0 

9:59 3:0 
Bui М 5 A с 2 2 20 30:5 8:7 


Difference between median scores of the two schools on the first two sections of 
experimental projects is significant above the -01 level. 


» 


*The classes tested were the same as for the test “What Do You Think ?". The difference in the 
number ei жесіне tested is due to chance reasons such as number of absentees or number of cancelled 
answer sheets. 
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33. It has already been stated in paragraph 24 above that the evaluation part of 
the projects could not be scored quantitatively. Ап examination of this part will show 
that the questions have been framed for the purposes of self-evaluation of participants 
on the work done in the experiment. The questions stimulated intelligent thinking on 
democratic problems among the students, and tried to create a consciousness regarding 
their innate responsibilities as democratic citizens. It was felt that students of both 
the institutions had much to gain from these discussions. The expectation was justi- 
fied and the procedure proved to be a rich experience for all the participants. 


34. The Attitudes of Teachers and Teacher-Pupil Relationships.—Scholars are in 
general agreement that among the casual factors that have possibilities of influencing 
the students’ attitudes, teachers’ attitudes assume a major significance. The educator 
tends to pass on his attitudes indirectly to the educated along with the direct instruction 
he gives him. Teachers’ attitudes towards school life in general and school work in 
particular are, therefore, bound to be reflected in their students' attitudes. 


35. Тһе difficulty which faced the investigation in measuring the attitudes of students 
presented itself in a multiplied form in the case of teachers. The difficulty of finding an 
appropriate instrument to assess attitudes was present in both cases. In addition to 
this, there was the problem of obtaining the teachers’ cooperation in a project purported 
to scrutinize their attitudes towards school-work and students. The ego of the teacher 
rebelled against direct questionings, or for that matter even against psychological testing, 
on the subject. Both the problems had to be courageously confronted. 


* 36. After a careful survey of related literature on the topic and cooperative discus- 
sions, it was decided to use Cook, Leeds and Callis's MTAI (i.e. Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory) as one of the instruments for measuring teachers’ attitudes. This 
inventory has emerged after several years of research. The instrument consists of 150 
statements designed to measure teachers' attitudes related to teacher-pupil relationships. 
Responses to searching statements concerning various school situations and matters are 
invited on a five-point scale ranging from Strongly Agree to Strongly Disagree. Separate 
answer-sheets for making the responses are provided. 


37. It may be clarified at this stage that the instrument has been used with the full 
awareness that the Inventory has been planned and standardized on a foreign population. 
A careful scrutiny of the test items, however, will indicatethat the situations usedare 
worth examining in any system of democratic education. It has also been taken into 
account that the conception of “right” or "wrong", "desirable" or "undesirable" atti- 
tudes can be correctly comprehended only in the context of the particular socio-cultural 
modes of the society where any such study is to be conducted. Тһе present instrument, 
therefore, was used with a clear understanding ofthe limitations outlined above. It was 
decided that the results would be viewed along with the conclusions arrived at.from other 
sources. The results were to serve only as support to other evidences. 


38. There was an apprehension that Indian teachers may find it difficult to comprehend 
some difficult English words or typical American phraseology used at certain places in 
the test. Hence, a translation of the items in Hindi was done and a few copies 
mirfleographed. Booklets in English were distributed to the teachers and they were re- 
quested to make use of the Hindi translations available to them only in cases of language 
difficulty. 
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39. Planned Observation Schedules.—After having assessed teachers’ attitudes on 
a foreign psychological scale, it was decided to verify the results by checking up the actual 
behaviour of the testees. Regular Classroom Observation Schedules were, therefore, 
carefully planned and systematically carried out. The six main values which served as 
the main foundations of the plan of the study, were also the bases of these observation 
schedules. Questions purporting to test the presence of each value in the teacher were 
framed. For purposes of this test, however, Values 3 and 4 were dealt with under one 
heading. The questions were so framed as to elicit ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers so that the 
results could be quantitatively scored. The schedules were filled in the classroom situa- 
tions while observing the teachers. 


40. Results from the MTAI.—The МТАІ was administered to 15 teachers from 
School А and 11 teachers from school B. These teachers taught the senior sections of the 
schools and came іп regular contact with the students whose attitudes were tested. 


41. It was satisfying to note that teachers from both the schools indicated a curiosity 
tolearn about the MTAI. As translated copies of the instrument in Hindi were available 
for reference purposes, the teachers did not have much difficulty in filling out the answer- 
sheets. Items of the MTAI stimulated many questions from the testees and provided 
for interesting discussions after the administration of the test. Teachers of both 
the schools scored low on the test. All the 15 teachers from school A had negative 
attitude scores, the range of scores being from —2 to —71. In school B, 7 out of the 11 
teachers tested, had negative attitude scores. The range of scores was very wide in this 
school—the highest score being —74, and the lowest being —33. Thus teachers of both 
schools appeared to have a poor teacher-pupil relationship. 


42. Difference between the mean scores of the two schools, however, was highly 
significant as shown in the table given below :— 


Mean Scores of Schools A & B on the MTAI 


Schools N Mean 5р* р CR 
Ar. . B . . 15 --36:7 

23:52 30-5 3:2 
В . . . В 11 —6:2 


An examination of the scores on the test had indicated gaps and zero frequencies 
upon more than one interval. Hence, it was decided also to compute and compare the 
median scores of teachers from the two schools. This computation at once indicated the 


ОЈ 


*As the two groups in question were very small, a single SD was computed by pooling the sums 
of squares of the deviations taken around the means of the two groups. 
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extent to which only оле highest score in school B was affecting the mean score of the 
ет group. Comparison of medians gave very different results which аге given 
elow :— 
3 Median Scores of Schools А & B оп MTAI 


Schools “М Median SD D CR 
Aet. Ё К 3 Я 5 : 15 —35:0 16:6 

= 19:5 1:58 
Века 5 > s Т ^ С П —15:5 30:3 


Examination of the above data indicates an insignificant difference between attitudes 
of teachers from the two schools. The CR of 1.58 shows that there are nearly 12 chances 
in a 100 that a difference as large or larger than that obtained would occur, if the true 


difference were zero. 


43. Actual scores on the MTAI had thus indicated that teachers of both schools had 
unfavourable attitudes. А further validation of the results was, therefore, felt necessary. 


44, Results of the Observation Schedules for Classroom | Activities.—According to the 
plan of the present. project, the assessment made on а foreign psychometric instrument 
was to be checked up by a device developed during the course of this study, viz., the obser- 
vation-schedule for classroom activities. It was really in using this device that greatest 
resentment from teachers of both schools had to be faced. Тһе teachers as well as the 
headmasters did not like the idea of teachers’ classroom activities being systematically 
observed for purposes known to them. А good deal of patient talking over was neces- 
sary before the observer was allowed in the classrooms. 


45. Thirty classroom observations were made in each school, whose scores on the 
observation-schedules аге reported іп the following table :— 


Mean Scores of Schools A and B on Classroom Observation-Schedules 


Schools N Mean SD D CR 


A 30 11:3 ‚7.2 2:8 1:7 


Bayh 7 1 5 3 $ T 30 14:1 48 


Results on the observation-schedules confirmed the results obtained by comparison 
of median scores of the two schools оп the MTAI. The difference between teachers’ 
attitudes from the two schools was insignificant, the probability being "09. Тһе С.К. 


| indicates that there are 9 chances in a 100 that the difference such as that obtained between 


the two groups would be found in a situation in which there were really no differences. 
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: 46. As the observation-schedules were planned on the basis of the six main values 
which defined the democratic attitude, it was decided to further examine the scores on the 
schedule separately in terms of each of these six values. Тһе results ofthis comparative 
analysis are reported in the following table :— 


Mean Scores of Schools A & B on Observation-Schedules for Classroom Activities 


Sections Schools Мо. of Mean SD D CR 
Items 


1. Creative Participation A 7 14:3 3:4 S 
3:4 "69 
B 7 17:7 3:6 
2. Understanding and Tolerance A 7 10-1 2:4 is 7 
у 9 
А B 7 14 3:2 
_ 3. Respect for Individuality and А 7 10:4 33 ke у 
4. Equality of Opportunity. WB 7 12 3:9 
5. Freedom of Thought and A 5 10:4 1:7 
Expression. 42 1:6 
B 5 14:6 2:0 
6. Respect for Higher Values of A 5 44 2:7 
Life. 4-4 1:0 
B 5 8:8 3:5 


А glance at the table indicates that a detailed analysis of the scores on the obser- 
vation schedules again brought out insignificant differences between attitudes of teachers 
from the two schools in terms of the values that defined democracy. The results obtained 
through the administration of MTAI were thus confirmed. 


47. Conclusions.—Teachers' attitudes and teacher-pupil relationships had been 
presumed as very significant causal factors for the inculcation of democratic attitudes 
among students. The above findings disproved these presumptions and came as a sur- 
prise. But the successive assessment by two devices and a detailed examination of the 
results left no choice and indicated that the cause of the differences between students’ 
attitudes from the two schools lay somewhere else. Although it was painful for workers 
in the teaching profession to accept the ineffectiveness of teachers in terms of their 
influences on their students’ attitudes, the unpleasant reality had to be faced. 


48. Study of Schools and School Life.—Elimination of teacher-attitudes and teacher- 
pupil relationships as causal factors of democratic attitudes among students emphasised 
the need fora study of the schools and life in the two schools with a view to examining 
these influences on the attitudes of students. Both these items are inter-related and had 
to be studied together. 


49. Devices used for the study of schools’ lives and organizations were : (a) a study 
of the relevant literature about the schools; (b) observations; (c) interviews ; and (d) 
participation in school life, 
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50. Two things about these techniques should be noted : (1) All these devices were 
qualitative. The results could be recorded only in the form of personal impressions and 
conclusións rather than in means, medians and critical ratios. (2) Work with these 
devices could proceed simultaneously rather than successively as іп the case of the tools 
used in the study until now. 


Тһе main findings of this part of the study are given in the paragraphs that follow. 


51. Developmental History of School A.—(a) Birth.—School A had its origin in 1933 
amongst the village community of——. In the backward area where it originated, agri- 
culture was the chief means of subsistence for the people. The farmers of villages in this 
area resolved in one of their meetings to establish a school which would improve their lot 
through proper education of their children. The landowners visualized a school in 
which the students would receive, not only instruction in the 3 R's, but also purposeful 
education fortheirlives. Asa school specifically meantto educate children of lumberdars 
or landholders, it was natural that agriculture would be one of the main subjects of study. 
Consequently, the curriculum had an overwhelmingly rural bias, with agriculture and 
agricultural activities predominating the educational programme. 


The school started with very few students—about 20—at the Middle stage, А small 
boarding house was attached and free board and lodge was provided to the students. The 
school had its own tract of land and traditional implements were used for agriculture, 


The school thus had its origin in special circumstances, with a special purpose and 
foraspecialclass. The cause of its birth was undoubtedly a noble one. The school was 
* initiated with the professed purpose of catering to the needs of the surrounding community. 


(b) Growth.—In 1935, only two years after its birth, the State took over complete 
charge of this Middle school. The state also adopted a generous attitude towards the 
institution from the very beginning and provided for ample freedom to make ехрегі- 
mentations in education. 

It was unfortunate, however, that the lumberdars themselves were not satisfied with 
the type of education provided for in this school. They thought—and perhaps rightly— 
that the education which their children were receiving within the four walls of the school, 
could be better given on the open fields. Consequently, they started withdrawing their 
children from the school. 


In order to meet this precarious situation, the well-wishers of the institution decided 
to throw the school open to children from all classes of society. Іп 1949, the admission 
was made open to all, and a general course of studies was provided. In the same 
year, the school was also raised to the standard of a High school. 


Provision for the special combination of Agriculture, Biology and Chemistry was 
made. In fact, at present this is the only school in the area providing for the combination 


of this trio of school subjects. 


(c) Aims and Objectives.—The professed aims and objectives of the school at the 
initial stage were : (a) Expansion of literacy ; (b) providing liberal education to the children 
of lumberdars; and (c) training of the above class in agriculture. With the develop- 
ment of the school, the aims outlined at the beginning had to be abandoned. The school 
is now bound by the main object defined in “The Educational Code of Rajasthan, 1957”, 
in the following words: “Secondary schools are institutions whose main object is to afford: 
general education beyond Primary and up to the existing Intermediate stage.” It has 


no other specifically outlined aims. i 
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52. Developmental History of School B.—(a) Birth.—School B originated as a 
small school in 1931 at the eventful time of Mahatma Gandhi's Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment for India's freedom. It emerged out of the efforts of a group of enthusiastic young 
scouts who had been inspired by their leader, many years before the origin of the school, 
to dedicate their lives for country’s improvement. At the time when political struggles 
in the country fired the imaginations of youthful idealists, the first inspiration to start 
а school asa centre of revolt against conventions came іп a scouts’ camp and with the 
support of a few devoted young friends, a scheme for the establishment of a progressive 
school was drawn up in August 1930. In November 1930, the school was founded in 
picturesque surroundings and started work in July 1931. 


To start with, there were sixty students, four classes and twelve teachers. The 
School started with a spirit of adventure and experimentation and its very birth represented 
à revolt against conventional evils in terms of a constructive and courageous implementa- 
tion of progressive ideas. 2 


(b) Growth.—This small school grew with amazing rapidity amidst adverse circums- 
tances. It kept on accumulating a steady record of momentous educational experiments 
and strides in spite of repeatedly having to undergo distressful periods of socio-economic 
adversity, 


The school was mostly run through donations and collections of funds. Lack of 
adequate finances was a constant source of worry to the workers. The government 
gradually started taking interest in the institution and started giving financial aid. 


In July 1932, High school classes were started. From the very beginning, the cur- 
riculum was planned with a wider purpose of developing the whole child rather than only 
training faculties of his mind. 


In 1956, the school was converted into a Multi-purpose Higher Secondary school 
and provision for the following subject-groups was made : (a) Humanities, (b) Scieríce 
Group; (c) Fine Arts; and (d) Technical Group. 


(c) Aims and Objectives.—The accepted aims and objectives of school B today are 
the same with which it was started. They are : 


(1) Providing facilities for the full and harmonious development of each individuals 
according to his own inclinations and aptitudes ; 


(2) Cultivating in the children a broad and open-minded outlook on life ; 
(3) Enabling the children to adjust themselves to their environment; and 


(4) Preparing useful citizens with a keen sense оҒ duty and responsibility towards 
society. 


53. А perusal of this comparative developmental history of the two schools brings 
out the following facts : i 


(1) School A was started for a special community with special aims in view. School 
B was started for the general community with special aims in view. 
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(2) It was not possible for School A to adhere to the specific aims with which it 
had started. Secure under Government control, it developed like many other 
general schools, School B remained steadfast to its special aims in the midst of 
adversity. It grew under storm and stress but retained its spirit of new experi- 
mentation. 

(3) School A seems to be bound to no other aims except those outlined in the Edu- 
cational Code of Rajasthan. School B has its own specifically defined aims which 
reflect the spirit of modern philosophy and psychology of education. 


54. Size and Status.—The status of School B was that of a non-governmental ins- 
titution while that of School A was that of 4 governmental institution. School B was also 
larger with 735 students and'28 teachers as against School A which had 229 students and 
19 teachers. А comparative examination of fees in the two schools also indicated that 
School B was much more expensive than School A. 


55. Administrative Set-up.—Both the schools have records of enthusiastic head. 
masters. Powers of the head, however, naturally vary in government. and private ins- 
titutions. Headmasters in government schools are not the ultimate authorities res- 
ponsible for the introduction of any new educational method or reform and their powers 
are specifically defined in the Educational Code of Rajasthan. Hence, the headmaster of 
School A, who is а person of progressive educational ideas and keen sensitiveness to 
educational problems, finds it difficult to directly implement any new method or reform 
which he may think of. The headmaster of School B is the ultimate authority in his ins- 
titution iñ this respect. Не is free and independent to introduce any new educational 
reform or try a novel educational experiment in his school. 


56. The entire working of an institution tends to be influenced by the restriction on 
freedom for educational experimentation provided to the head of the institution, 
A difference can be observed in the very spirit of the two institutions under study. With 
almost every thing pre-determined by the authorities, and anything new to be approved 
through many channels, things move at a slower pace and matters tend to become routine 
and traditional. School B has no such handicap. 


57. Selection and Permanency of Teachers.—Selection оҒ the right type of teachers 
and then their permanence on school staff are very important factors in the successful 
working of a school. The administrative head of an institution knows the needs of the 
school and is, therefore, іп the best position to select the appropriate persons on his staff. 
In government institutions, however, he has hardly any voice in the selection of his staff. 
There is a Staff Selection Committee in School B also. Opinion of the headmaster, 
however, is given the greatest weight in the final recruitment of teachers. Іп spite of 
having this advantage of selection, however, there was a general inadequacy of staff 
and also of competent staff in School B. 


58. One thing reported from School A was the evil of frequent transfer of teachers 
in government institutions. Frequent transfers increase the insecurity among teachers 
on the one hand and on the other, create a lack of adequate acquaintance with the pu- 
pils. Both these factors are responsible for uncongenial teacher attitudes and poor 
teacher-pupil relationships in that school. Although transfers by higher authorities 
and the resultant lack of permanency was not a disturbing feature in School B, it was 
strange to observe the evils of a continually changing staff in that school also. Lack of 
permanency was added to the defect of inadequacy of staff which has already been indi- 
cated. Possibilities for a better staff than School A were, therefore, counter-balanced 


to a certain extent. } 
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59. Tt was felt that the factors mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs might be 
partly responsible for the insignificant difference found in the teachers’ attitudes from 
the two schools. 


60. Staff Council.—Set-up of the staff council is different in both the schools. In 
School A, one of the elected staff members is the president of the Council. The staff, 
it was reported, may come forward with suggestions which may be impracticable. The 
headmaster, in such situations, can only be the tongue between two sets of teeth—the 
staff and the higher authorities. 


61. In School B, the headmaster is alsa the head of the staff council. With free 
provision for a democratic atmosphere for frank discussions af problems and suggestions, 
he is in a much better position to meet the teachers’ demands. АП kinds of problems 
are freely discussed in the staff council which is itself a democratic body to take decision 
through mutual exchange of ideas. Thus the headmaster as well as the staff live in a free 

. and fearless atmosphere and seem to supplement each other rather than come іп each 
other's way. The six main values defining democracy used to be generally prevalent 
in meetings of staff council. 


62. Students’ Unions.—Students’ Unions are found in both the schools; but they 
differ in their set-up and activities. In School A, the union is called “Students” Parlia- 
ment”. Not only has the name a political tinge, but its character also has a political 
orientation, The union comprises five representatives from each class and consists 
of two bodies. Similar to a "parliament", any resolution to be passed goes, from one 
‘House’ to the other ‘House’. There is usually trouble over getting the budget passed. 


63. The composition of Students’ Union is entirely different in School В. АП stu- 
dents and members of staff make the “Chatra Mandal” (Students’ Assembly) which is an 
experiment in education for democracy. The students are associated with school gover- 
nance through the Chatra Mandal composed of the whole body of the Secondary school. 
The assembly freely discusses various aspects of school work and makes suggestions to 
the headmaster regarding improvements which it thinks desirable. The executive 
responsibility for discipline, games and literary and social activities rests with the Pan- 
chayat composed of the President who is a senior student elected by the Assembly, the 
ministers selected by him with the guidance of a Teacher Adviser, and elected group- 
leaders. Thus, ample opportunities are provided for training in democratic leadership, 
cooperative working, understanding and tolerance and equality of opportunity accord- 
ing to abilities. The defined values of democaracy could thus be amply promoted. 
Training in democracy through the democratic experiment in education was felt to be 
eem) со ы important causal factors for democratic attitudes found among students 
of School B. 


2264. School Life.—Comparative study of the two schools indicated significant 
differences in terms of the general life prevalent in the two institutions. 


(a) Timings.—The first difference which immediately attracts the attention of any 
newcomer is in the timings of the two schools. School A is run in two shifts—the 
timings of the shifts being arranged according to specifications in the Educational Code 
of Rajasthan. 

Life in School B is so organized that the students stay at school from morning to 
evening. They have their mid-day meal, rest and afternoon “nashta” in the school. 
They are thus brought up in a home-like atmosphere where teacher and pupil come into 
intimate personal contact. 
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e 


Self-help is the keynote of the day's life. Inculcation of group and individual res- 
ponsibility is naturally done through the course of day's manifold activities. 


This significant difference in the very plan of the day tends to create different kinds 
of attitudes in the students. 


(b) Special Features of School A.—School A has had the reputation of having good 
traditions. The authorities of the school always aspired to develop the institution into 
a Model Government School. It has already been stated that the government also 
extended full support to the school. Opportunities for starting democratic practices 
in the school were also provided for. Some special features of the school are described 

elow. 


(1) Students’ Parliament.—It was found that a students’ organization in some form 
or other had always existed in the school even when other schools were far behind in this 
respect. At present, the students’ parliament shoulders the following responsibilities : 
(1) Organizing the Annual Function ; (2) Organizing General Hike of the school (once 
a year) ; (3) Organizing Saturday programmes which comprise debates, talks, music, 
е(с.; (4) Organizing programmes for nationally important days ; and (5) Sending teams 
for participation in tournaments and other competitions. 


Responsibilities of the Students’ Assembly in School B have already been detailed 
in paragraph 63. A comparison shows a much more comprehensive field of responsi- 
bilities for “Chatra Mandal” of School B. 


• (2) Parents’ Days.—For the last two years the School has also been organizing 
Parents' Days. Not much cooperation of parents, however, was reported. 


(3) A.C.C. and N.C.C.—The A.C.C. training is compulsory for all students. The 
N.C.C. and Naval training of the N.C.C. are for the seniors only and are optional. The 
school has a very good N.C.C. Band of which it is rightly proud. 


(c) Special Features of School B.—The entire Ше of school B seemed (о be a special 
one. In addition to the unique feature of school timings reported before, some other 
special features of the school are reported below: — * 


(1) Group System.—In School B, each child is respected as a unique individual with 
special personality traits of his own. Therefore an attempt is made to study his individual 
needs and problems. At the same time, group responsibility and cooperative working 
needs to be individually inculcated for the successful democratic working of the school. 
These two-fold purposes of the school are achieved through a unique educational ex- 
periment called the “Group System". The whole school is divided into Groups, each 
under a senior teacher and an assistant. A Group is a family within the larger school 
community and has its own programme of camps, hikes, literary functions and cultural 
activities. Once a year every Group organizes a Group Function to which parents of 
the Groups’ children are specially invited. The Group teacher is responsible for not 
only the academic but also the all-round development of the child. 


e (2) Camps and Hikes.—Training in leadership, cooperativeness and hardship 
through regular camps and hikes is another special feature of the school. Every group: 
individually organizes two camps and one hike in the year. 
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(3) Regular Games.—Games and sports form an essential part of the school life. 
раса! training along with education in character is provided for through this regular 
eature. 


(4) Parents’ Day.—Once a year every Group organizes a Parents’ Day. Special 
purpose of this day is to seek the parents’ cooperation in better understanding the 
children and planning their lives in a better way. 


(d) Curricular Life.—A. part of the curricular aspect of life in the two schools was 
already investigated under the study of teachers” attitudes and teacher-pupil relationships. 
Тһе classroom observations had indicated insignificant differences in the regular curri- 
cular activities of the two schools. Тһе MTAI had also reported unfavourable teacher- 
attitudes in both the schools. Therefore, the features of curricular life were now studied 
from an angle wider than that of the classroom. 


Curricular Life 


School A Subjects.— Curricular life in School A is similar to that of any other ordinary 
School. The only thing worth noting was the special provision for the combination 
of Agriculture, Chemistry and Biology. 


Teaching.—The everyday teaching methods are almost the same as in School B. 
Тһе curricular life is limited to the school hours scheduled according to the timings of 
shifts, ° 


Evaluation.—Evaluation is mainly done by means of two traditional examinations— 
half-yearly and the annual. In addition to these examinations, results of five monthly 
tests and classroom assignments are also assessed. : 


Curricular Life 


School B Subjects.—Being a Multipurpose Higher Secondary school, a diversi- 
fication of courses is provided for in School B. 


Teaching.—1In spite of having good laboratory equipment and intelligent students, 
inadequacy of proper staff was found to be one of the major loopholes of the curricular 
life of School B. Lack of their permanency increased this feeling of inadequacy. 


Evaluation. —It was in the field of evaluation that commendable progress was observed 
in School B. The student is evaluated on the basis of day-to-day progress rather than 
only on the results of the annual examination. Every teacher maintains his subject 
and class-wise diary in which there is provision for daily rating of the student on a five- 
point qualitative scale. Terminal and annual reports are sent to parents according to 
the same scale. 


In addition to the above developmental assessment, every Group teacher maintains 
his Group file in which a comprehensive cumulative record of each student under his 
charge is maintained. In the Group-meetings, the students are regularly informed 
of their strengths and weaknesses. Thus, students of School B had a greater sense of 
security and confidence than that generally found in school students, 
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(c) Co-curricular Life.—Co-curricular features in School A are only those reported 
already under Special Features. In School B, the following two significant co-curricular 
features were noted in addition to those mentioned under Special Features: 


(a) Open-Air Session 


Open-Air-Session (O.A.S.) is School B's typical educational experiment in which the 
education of the child is completely related to his life, and the life related to his immediate 
environment. For a period of ten days, the entire school goes out to a place selected for 
study due to some specific importance. All the curricular and co-curricular aspects of 
life are purposefully correlated to the environment. There is plenty of scope for the deve- 
lopment of the qualities of cooperativeness, initiative, and group-work. Тһе О. A. S. is 
a ünique training in democratic education and living. ы 


(b) Anniversary Project 
Another educational experiment conducted by School B is the Anniversary Project. 


For a fortnight, intensive work is done on a particular project of cultural importance. 
The school programme is modified to permit sufficient time for the multifarious activities 


involved in the project. 

The two co-curricular features outlined above may as well be called curricular fea- 
tures if curriculum is interpreted according to its most modern concept. They are in 
fact educational methods and experiments conducted in the school. 

These experiments provide ample opportunities for the inculcation of democratic 
‘attitudes amongst students, 

65. The most significant causal factors for development of democratic attitudes 
among students were thus found to be in the School Life of School B. A comparative 
study of the general and special features as well as the curricular and co-curricular aspects 
of school life, indicated this area to be School B’s main stronghold of democracy. Al- 
though School A has also aspired and attempted to become a Model School, lack of 
freedom and restrictions in many things have left it a poorer school in terms of students 


ic atti izati - i ife are thus 
cratic attitudes. The organizational set-up of a school and its school li 
fond to be very important causes for the inculcation of democratic attitudes among 


students. 

66. Final Recommendations.—The main recommendations of this study may, there- 
fore, be stated as follows : 

(i) One important role of schools should be to clarify the concept of democracy 

to students. 

(ii) Confusion between democracy in Politics and democracy in Education 
needs to be clarified. 
Further research into the causes for the generally unfavourable attitudes of 
teachers should be conducted. 


i izational set-up of schools and school life should be further studied 
Es ME d view to fuod them in terms ОҒ causal factors for the inculcation of 


democratic attitudes among students. 
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(v) General life in schools should be more democratically organized. 


(vi) Administrative heads of institutions should be given more freedom in terms 
of introduction of educational reforms and selection of teachers. 


(vii) Right type of teachers should be selected and their permanency and security 
should be ensured. 


(viii) Respect for the teacher’s individuality should be developed hand in hand with 
a respect for the student's individuality. 


(ix) More emphasis on higher values of life should be given in education. 


(x) Investigations into the home and community life of students as causal factors 
of democratic attitudes should be conducted. 
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(This is a case-study of an institution—a big Government Secondary school in a city— 
‚тот the point of view of student indiscipline. The study has been carried out under the 
Ministry Scheme (B2) for Promotion of Research in Education. In order not to disclose 
the identity of the school, all names have been excluded and еуел the names of the insti- 
tution or persons who conducted this study have been kept out. This voluntary anonymity 
adopted by the investigators themselves will increase the value and effectiveness of the 
study. It is hoped that the study will help all concerned to understand this complex 
problem ; and in particular, the study can be a good guide to individual schools who desire 
to evaluate themselves and improve the discipline of their students.—Editor.) ` 


Introduction 


The Seminar in Ootacamund, held in June 1956, suggested the undertaking of an 
intensive case-study of an educational institution from the point of view of students’ 
„indiscipline and this investigation is the result of that suggestion. The names of the 
school, city, State and even of the investigators have been treated as confidential. Un- 
fortunately, certain adverse remarks had to be made against the school studied and care 
had to be taken to see that no individual or the school should be penalized on account 
of this report. The school and its staff have their good points as well as their short- 
comings. Owing to the nature of the study itself, the shortcomings have received greater 
attention; but it must be pointed out, in fairness to all concerned, that there are some very 
good teachers and conscientious workers in the school, although their qualities have not 
been effective for certain reasons. 


Discipline is a multi-dimensional concept. It has a number of facets and has to 
be studied from different angles. Each facet is a problem for research in itself. It 
has not been possible to do justice to all these aspects because much of the time of the 
investigators was spent in developing new methods to study new problems as they arose 
from time to time. It is hoped that the approach adopted in this investigation would be 
helpful to future research workers, if they feel interested in similar investigations. It is 
also hoped that realistic assessment of facts as presented in this report might help in 
initiating those esssential changes in the existing educational structure which alone can 
lead to a lasting solution to the problem of indiscipline. Some suggestions for these 
are given in the concluding chapter of the report. 


It is necessary to acknowlege the excellent cooperation received from the school. 
The teachers and the headmaster never tried to hide anything and they candidly admitted 
their own shortcomings, This іп itself is a very good sign and augurs well for the future, 
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II 
Objectives and Procedure 


Тһе aim of this research project is to study the causes of indiscipline by making an 
intensive case study of a school as a whole and to supplement it by case studies of in- 
dividual students with disciplinary problems. Тһе study is divided into four parts. In 
the first part, a detailed study of the school organisation was made because it is very 
largely upon this organisation that the tone and discipline of the school depend. This 
study included an analysis of the history of the school; its present resources in land, buil- 
dings, equipment and personnel ; the headmaster's ideas, attitudes to and relations with 
staff and students; the attitudes of teachers to one another and to the students; and “һе 
attitudes of the students themselves. 


In the second part, an attempt was made to study and analyse some problems of 
group indiscipline that arose in the school during the period of the investigation. 


In the third part, an attempt was made to locate individual problems of indisci- 
pline. For this purpose, а new test, hereinafter called the ‘Guess Who’ test was desig- 
ned. It gave an indication of the students in the school who showed certain problems in 
their behaviour. On the basis of this test, forty cases were selected for a detailed study, 
the basis for selection being the score on the ‘Guess Who’ test, type of disciplinary pro- 
blems reported, and role in group activities of an undesirable character. Of these, twenty 
cases were intensively studied. These twenty cases include delinquents who steal, truants, 
gang leaders, strike leaders, aggressive boys who are fond of fighting, active political 
workers, dull boys and cases showing minor mischief іп the classroom. They were indi- 
vidually given the ‘Detroit Scale’, which comprises a number of questions, and data 
were gathered about their health, personal habits, recreational pattern, personality, 
home atmosphere, etc. Two personality tests, T.A.T. and Rorschach, were also adminis- 
tered. In T.A.T. all the twenty pictures were used. An intelligence test was also given. 
In the case of young children, *Kohs Block Design' test, and in the case of older children, 
*Jalota's Test of Intelligence’ were used. In the case of the remaining twenty, only discipli- 
nary problems werestudied. Here again, the method used was to interview the students 
who had reported names of the selected cases in the *Guess Who' test. The study yielded 
detailed information regarding the activities of these students, both inside and outside 
the class. The teachers’ opinion about all the forty cases was sought and some infor- 
mation was secured. Finally, on the basis of all this data, the probable causative factors 
for the misbehaviour of these students were analysed. 


In the fourth and final part, some general suggestions for the improvement of 
school discipline, in so far as they arise from this investigation, have been made. 


ш 
School Organization 


1. School organization has very close relationship with the school discipline and 
problems of indiscipline generally arise in a school where the administration is slack. 
With a view to trace the organisational factors responsible for school indiscipline, a 
detailed study of the school organization was made. Twenty-three teachers were 
interviewed and their opinions were recorded. Opinions of the students were also 
collected and, in addition to these, a record of day-to-day observations was maintained. 
These were further supplemented by interviews with students’ guardians, local political 
leaders and educationists, 
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2. A Brief Description of the School—tIt is a government school with a spacious, 
double-storeyed building which has thirty-eight well furnished and commodious rooms 
besides a big hall (accommodating 500 students) under construction and a tin shed. There 
are two big rooms which serve as a library and reading-room and a Science Laboratory. 
The school grounds also are very spacious and there are separate hockey and football 
fields. There is also provision for basket ball, volley ball and badminton. The only 
unfortunate part of the plan is that the headmaster's office is situated on the ground 
floor of the left wing so that he cannot find out what is happening in the other parts of 
the building. ў 


» There are about one thousand students studying in two shifts. There are 4 sections 
each in classes VI, VII and VIII, 10 in class IX, and 12 in class Х. Half the sections of 
each class meet in each shift, the staff for the two shifts being separate. There are 54 
teachers working in the two shifts taken together. The headmaster usually works in 
the first shift, and in addition, one of the senior teachers is in charge of each shift, 


3. A Brief History of the School and Its Traditions.—The school was established in. 
1945. It has failed to establish good traditions and it is notorious for indiscipline. One 
main reason for the poor discipline in the school has been the conflict between the head- 
master and the teachers which has also resulted in frequent changes of headmasters. 
The problem of private tuitions has been the one major factor in this conflict and the tea- 
Chers have revolted against the headmaster’s attempt to control private tuitions or to 
introduce evening classes for weak students which would have affected private tuitions. 
Teachers also reacted unfavourably when the headmaster tried to introduce new 
practices like maintenance of diaries and there are even instances where the teachers ins- 
tigated the students against the headmaster and made it difficult for him to function. 


Strange experiments in democracy have been tried in this school. From teachers, 
who have served here for a number of years, we learnt that a headmaster in this school, 
in order to reform a very mischievous student, put him in charge of the school discipline. 
The boy became so bold as to fine a teacher who had not kept his cycle at the proper 
place. Healso had a large following so that the teacher felt intimidated and, astonishing 
as it might appear, paid the fine. A very responsible teacher said that the boy once 
complained to the headmaster that teachers visited the cinema too frequently and were 
setting a bad example to the students. He was, therefore, permitted by the headmaster 
to visit the cinema and to check whether any teacher had come to see the show. 


The school is too big. The staff has usually been inadequate with the result that 
classes are often left without teachers. The headmasters have not been in a position to 
supervise the work of the teachers effectively. These factors have undermined the dis- 
cipline of the school and its students have been rowdy and defiant. Once, when the 
Minister of Education paid a visit to the school, the students placed their demands before 
him. When the Minister refused to consider them, the boys went out of control and 
stóned his car. Such instances can be multiplied. Bad traditions, once formed, act as 
as a stumbling block for the future also and it requires considerable effort to change 
them. 
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3. The Headmaster-—To evaluate the administrative efficiency and other qualities 
of the headmaster of the school under investigation, the teachers were asked to state 
their general opinion about him. In the analysis of these interviews, only those statements 
have been accepted which are given by three or more teachers. Ifthe opinion is limited 
to only one teacher, this has been explicitly mentioned. The following picture of the 
headmaster emerges from the teachers' interviews. 


(a) Administrative Ability.—Nine teachers say that he is a good administrator. 
He is punctual, regular and very good in office work. Papers are promptly disposed 
of. He delegates responsibility to other teachers; but one teacher says that he does 
not see whether the delegated responsibility has been properly carried out. He exa- 
mines the teachers’ diary once a month. Не does not supervise the teaching work ade- 
quately. He takes round of the school only once іп а month or two months. One 
teacher said he did not take a round at all. The investigator himself did not observe him 
going on a round. He gives no suggestions to the teachers regarding their teaching. 
Four teachers say that he does not carry out his own decisions. If any irregularity is 
brought to his notice, he takes a very strict view of it. He believes in punishment and is a 
strict disciplinarian. Some cases of indiscipline are not reported to him as the teachers 
fear that he might expel or rusticate the boy concerned. One teacher suggested that the 
headmaster should stay in the school for a longer time. 


(b) Personality Traits.—The headmaster is very much interested in games. Не 
plays hockey, football and volley ball. He encourages other teachers also to partici- 
pate in games. Не is a good teacher, but he assumes superior airs. He has an irritable 
temperament (reported by six teachers). He is too showy and often talks about 
his abilities and achievements (reported by four teachers). 


(c) Attitudes Towards Teachers.—His attitude is helpful towards the teachers 
(reported by 11 teachers). He helps them in their promotion and transfers, sends them 
for N.C.C. training and gives advice on any problem that may be brought to him. He 
shields their weaknesses before the higher authorities. This fact is very much appre- 
ciated by the teachers but his relations with them are formal. Two teachers say that he 
is autocratic and five say that he assumes superior airs. 


(d) Relations With Parents and Students.—He mixes only with those parents who 
are officials and а few others. All the parents are invited to the annual function. If a 
boy shows any serious disciplinary problem, the headmaster calls the parent or guardian 
of the boy to the school and brings it to his notice. He mixes with the students in 
games and participates in debates. But otherwise, he remains aloof and formal. 


On the whole it seems that the headmaster's relationship with the teachers is satis- 
factory and this may be the reason why there is no serious conflict between the teachers 
and this headmaster, although such conflicts were frequent in the days of his predeces- 
sors. But he also has obvious drawbacks. He ought to see whether delegated respon- 
sibility is properly discharged; he must himself go round the school more frequefitly 
and supervise the work of the teachers and he should function as a member of the team 
and should cease to put on superior airs. 
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4. Teachers.—There are only 20 trained teachers in a total of 54 and some of them 
have only the C.T. diploma. 


(a) Teachers’ Popularity.—ln order to find out the popular teachers and the quali- 
ties which made them so, the students were asked to write the names of two teachers— 
the best among their class teachers, and the best among all the school teachers and also 
to give reasons for the choice. The answers given by the students were analysed on the 
basis of qualities which make the teachers popular and, for convenience of discussion 
these were further arranged under two main heads : (1) teaching qualities and (2) qua- 
lities of character and temperament. 


The study showed that, in teaching qualities, the ability to “explain well” was most 
frequently mentioned and that, in the qualities of character and temperament, “5утра- 
thetic attitude" towards students ranked first. The other teaching qualities mentioned 
are (1) good. voice, (2) putting questions, (3) revising the lessons, (4) giving sufficient 
home-work, (5) examining home-work regularly, (6) teaching in an interesting manner, 
(7) teaching at a slow speed and (8) giving illustrative examples. Under qualities of. 
character and temperament, mention was also made of (1) goodness, (2) sense of humour, 
(3) coolness of temper, (4) unwillingness to give corporal punishment, (5) insistence 
on discipline, (6) interest in the students, (7) impartiality, (8) capacity,for hard work and 
•(9) exercising а good influence over students. Besides these, two other qualities, viz., 
being a good sportsman and maintaining a good standard of living were also mentioned. 
Considering the over-all responses, it appears that teachers who can teach well, especially 
those who can make the students understand their subjects, and those who are sympathe- 
tic and talk to students in a friendly and courteous manner, are the most liked, Special 
significance should be attached to these findings because these qualities were reported 
by the students without any suggestion from outside. 


There are fourteen teachers in the school who participate in games and hence the 
relationship between participation in games and popularity was studied. The head- 
master is the most popular and two teachers in charge of the two shifts come next in 
order of popularity. Six of the popular teachers are sportsmen and one of the reasons 
given for liking them is that they play games. This does not, however, mean that all the 
teachers who play games naturally become ‘popular. There «аге three players whose 
names do not come in the first fourteen popular teachers in the whole school and in the 
class-wise study also, they do not find a place in the first two popular teachers. This 
indicates that games, in themselves, до not make a teacher popular. АП the same, the 
chances for a good player becoming popular are greater than for those who do not play 
any game. 5. ж Шр: red 


г. (b) Teachers’ Attitude Towards Delinquencies.—The teachers were questioned as 
to how they would deal with delinquents and mischievous students. Specific forms of 
delinquencies and mischief were included іп the questions and the teachers’ responses 
have been analysed in the following tables :— 
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Teachers’ Attitude Towards Delinquencies 


Negative Measures Suggested by Teachers 


eS e ee A de 
Problems of Delin- Report Give Mark Turn Rusti- Маке Miscellaneous Total 
quencies to corporal the the cate or the No. of 
head- punish- subject subject expel subject teachers 
master ment absent outof the feel 
who the subject ashamed 
takes class from 
action the 


Truancy . У > 1 no 10 із. 2 uf Fine the sub- 
ject=1 14 


Dishonesty s р 1 1 Be 1 42% 4 Жер giving 
im апу res- 

ponsibility 
=1 10 


Advise the 
parents not 
to give mo- 
ney-2 


Stealing . 5 » 9 3 ne .. 1 2 Fine him=3 18 


Aggressive Behaviour 5 4 ДЕ рі 2 1 Scolding=1 
Enter his 


name in the 
black book 
=1 20 


Give warning 
-3 


Make him 
stand —1 


Sex Problem . 9 1 ья 4. .. 2 .. Segregate him 
=1 5 
Give warning 


Disobedience „ . РА 3 1 6 Una 2 Make him 
stand —2 17 


Give warning 


Bad Habits — , . E и ке 1 2j 1 -> 3 


Threatening the teacher 14 vs. 25 .. 1 1 Get written 
apology —1 18 
Challenge him 
=1 


Total No. of Measures 31 п 11 10 9 11 
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Positive Measures Suggested by Teachers 


Problems of Delin- Advise Contact Ignore Psy- Make Divert Miscellaneous Total 
quencies the the but cholo- anen- the No.-of 
Student parents keep gical quiry to child's teachers 
the boy clinics find the energy 
under should cause into 
obser- be set proper 
vation up channels 
where 
the boy 
may be 
. treated 
Truancy 2 9 У 4% 3 г? Case study 
method —1 15 
Dishonesty 2 1 1 in 2 IE Influence the 
child throu- 
gh his com- 
panions — 1 5 
Stealing . г 1 2 1 5 vá 4% Study the 
home condi- 
tions of the 
boy=1 
t Satisfy — the 
boy's needs 
Study his 
friends — 1 10 
Influence the 
boy through 
his com- 
panions=1 
Give | group 
responsibility 
Aggressive Behaviour 3 3 2 1 1 2 12 
Sex Problem . 5 3 55 1 2 4% 2 Encourage co- 
education —1 9 
Disobedience . 6 1 3 los 11 
Bad Habits |. . 5 А: ans Le aa .. . Change е 
boy's society 
=1 11 
Threatening the Teacher .. Ko ға A ү» е 55 0 


Total No. of Measures 
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It will be seen that the negative measures suggested by the teachers are greater than positive 
measures in dealing with dishonesty, stealing, aggression, disobedience and threatening. 
This is particularly so in the case of negative measures suggested for dealing with aggres- 
sion. For threatening the teacher, no positive measure has been suggested, thus illus- 
trating the principle that aggression is met by aggression. For sex problems and bad 
habits, the positive measures suggested outnumber the negative responses while for 
truancy, positive and negative measures suggested are nearly equal. It seems that the 
teachers take a more sympathetic view while dealing with these problems. One reason 
for this may be that sex problems and bad habits such as smoking, gambling and 
drinking do not directly interfere with the teachers' work in the school. i 


Some teachers adopt a /aissez faire attitude in dealing with sex problems, dishonesty, 
disobedience or even bad habits. Regarding sex problems, fourteen teachers said that 
they had not come across any such problem. Some teachers also felt that teachers 
would not be able to discover cases of "bad habits". Some teachers maintained the 
same nonchalance even when cases of behaviour problems came to their notice. 


The negative measure most frequently recommended is reporting to the neadmas- 
ter and it has been emphasized specially in cases of stealing or threatening the teacher. 
Corporal punishment, making the child feel ashamed before the class, and marking him 
absent, have equal frequency and come next in order of preference. Corporal punish- 
ment has been most frequently recommended in stealing and aggression. Marking absent 
is most frequent in dealing with truancy, and making the child feel ashamed is most fre- 
quent in dealing with dishonesty. The last method is very unpsychological and is likely 
to undermine seriously the self-respect of the child. But it was suggested by eleven 
teachers! 


Though positive measures have been suggested, they are seldom used in practice. 
Only one teacher reported that he tried to contact the parents of the problem children. 
Many teachers also give advice; but the other measures are not actually worked out by 
them. The implementation of positive measures requires greater effort on the part 
of the teachers. They, however, feel that they have no time for this and that they аге 
over-burdened with work. This may be true to a certain extent, but it needs carefül 
examination. Probably, the teachers do not have a real incentive for such work which 
they consider as falling outside their routine duties. 


(c) Teachers! Attitude Towards Mischievous Students.—The tables given below indi- 
cate teachers’ attitude in dealing with the mischievous students :— 
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Teachers’ Attitude Towards Mischievous Students 


Negative Measures Suggested by Teachers 
pape UT ASEE. TE Tt С ЗЫ жи эрез г З07, 
Give’ Scold Corpo- Report “Маке ~ Miscellaneous “Тоба! 


Problem of Mischief warning the ral tothe the stu- No. of 
student punish- Head- dentfeel - : teachers 
ment master asham- 
ed be- 
fore . 
others 
ин 
TVA aking Noise i у 5 3 ЕЈ 1 dn Fine him =] 
Make him stand 
in the class —3 16 
Drawing funny pictures of 3 3 3 - ait 9 


the teacher. 


Q uarelling — . s ‘ 2 5 4 2 1 Fine him=1 15 
Pu tting irrelevant questions 5 2 1 1 1 Turn him out of 
the class=1 
Overawe him=3 16 


Make fun of him 
=1 


Minor X punish- 


ment=1 
—— M 
Popularising teacher’s nick- 2 2 1 Ve 5% Turn him out of 
mame, the class= 1 ` 6 
TE 
М aking fun of the teacher , 2 4 DINE. 1 Give him P.T. 
i exercise — 1 12 
Segregate him—1 
ae E 
Maki i 5 3 азу, 1 Ask other boys to 
aking fun of simple boys пен T 
“ыш--------------------------::-:-:-:-:-:-------:---------- 
T Otal No. of Measures . 24 — 20 18 4 4 i is 
Ee ~ = ~ 
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Positive Mesaures Suggested by Teachers 


Problems of Mischief Advisethe Contact Keep the Miscellaneous Total 
student the student 
parents busy 


Making Noise . d З 5 2 2 5 Making him silent by 
putting more ques- 
tions=1 11 
б Give group responsi- 
bility =1 
Drawing funny pictures of the 4 1 1. Appreciate him —1 
teacher. Turn it into humour 
=1 9 
Quarelling б б 3 3 4 2 1 Investigate and settle 
the dispute =2 11 
Satisfy the ^ child's 
needs =1 1 
Putting irrelevant questions 5 2 2 os Interview him perso- 
nally=1 
Ask him to study the 
book=1 10 


Ask him to wait=1 
Divert his attention=1 
Reply in the best =2 


Popularising the nickname of the 5 1 vs Investigate the cause — 1 
teacher. Don't care, give а 
smile —2 12 
Ignore it=1 
Making fun of the teacher . ^ 4 1 1 Tackle him with per- 
sonal influence =1 8 
Ignore-1 
Making fun of simple boys қ 5 1 1 Divert his епегеу--1 8 
Total No. of Measures т З 26 10 9 
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The negative measures are greater than positive measures in dealing with (a) noise, 
Cb) quarelling, (c) asking irrelevant questions, (d) making fun of the teacher, and (e) 
туз 2а Кіпр fun of simple boys. Тһе largest number of negative measures have been иба 
gzested for dealing with irrelevant questions and quarrels. It appears that, when a 
‘student asks an irrelevant question, teachers often feel that he is challenging their 
km oOwledge. It will also be seen that the negative measures. most frequently suggested 


arc to give warning, scolding and corporal punishment, 


Giving advice is the most frequent of the positive measures. In dealing with de- 
liza quencies also, this was the most popular positive measure, A few interesting 
positive suggestions were also made. In dealing with ‘noise’, one teacher suggested : 
“< А ppoint three monitors in the class and give each of them the responsibility for maintai- 
ning silence over a section of the class". In dealing with *drawing funny pictures of the 
teacher’, two teachers suggested that the child's drawing should be appreciated by the 
teacher and one suggested that this should be an occasion for humour rather than for 
irritation. 

The teachers were also asked : “What will you do ifa boy points out your mistake 
in the class?” The aim obviously was to find out how far the teacher is tolerant and 
fair-minded. Though most of the teachers say that the teacher should accept his 
mistake, nearly all of them admit that teachers actually get irritated and try (о suppress 
or punish the child. Three teachers adopted a negative approach and clearly stated 
that, in such a situation, the teacher's prestige was at stake. Two teachers suggest- 
ed thatthe boy should be forcibly made to sit down and one said that the teacher should 
try to find some mistake of the student and thereby control him! 


- (d) Private Tuitions.—From teachers who have served in the institution for a 
nam ber of years, it was found that, in previous years, a large number of teachers 
used to engage themselves in private tuitions and that some of them earned very 
һа тэ Сботеју. From 1946 to 1952 а very large number of students went in for tuitions 
amc. towards the last three months of the session, the tuition work of some teachers 
used to become so heavy that they could get very little sleep. The usual practice was 
to have tuitions in several shifts. Sometimes, each shift comprised as many as twenty 
SC c ents, each paying Rs. 10. Thus the earnings of some teachers went up to as much 
as Rs. 800 per month. The teachers who had a better reputation charged a higher 
rate. Jn 1951-52, the headmaster decided to abolish this practice. He tried to get 
Па тэ sferred those teachers who were making a very high earning from tuitions. The 
teachers resisted the attempt and, with the help of the students, created such a difficult 
stura tion for the headmaster that it became almost impossible for him to continue 
m the school. Students went completely out of his control. They nicknamed him 

M Onkey” and even used to shout ‘monkey’ within his hearing. The headmaster be- 
CAES 150 disgusted that, instead of getting the teachers transferred, he got himself 
tran s ferred from the school. 


Tt has to be pointed out that this evil of private tuitions exists in spite of the law 
SIE subject. The State Education Code lays down that (1) a teacher can take up 
e» tuitions only with the prior permission of the Inspector of Schools, (2) that only 
Ne Students can be taught in one tuition, and (3) that not more than two hours should 
Re З еуое to tuitions per day. The Deputy Director of Education in charge. of the 
shoo] had adopted special measures to enforce. this rule. He sent circular letters 
to TIT the guardians of students informing them that their wards would be expelled 
te Action would be taken against the teacher concerned if they engaged any school 
Cher for private tuition without the sanction of the education authorities. The 
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teachers were also asked to submit a monthly report on the tuitions undertaken by 
them. А register for this purpose was also required to be kept in the school office. 

„Вш in spite of all these efforts, it was found that almost all the teachers in the school 
took up tuitions, and that only one teacher noted his name in the register. 


Out of 23 teachers interviewed, 8 said that tuitions have no bearing on discipline, 
2 were undecided and 13 said thatthis practice had an unfavourable effect on dis- 
cipline. They gave several reasons in support of their view. Students engaging tutors 
do not care to study in the class and even defy class discipline knowingthat the teacher 
will not take any action against them. Тһе teachers sometimes favour the students 
who take tuition from them and this creates rivalries among the students. One very 
objectionable practice was pointed out by two teachers who said that some teachers 
engaged students as touts to get more tuitions. These boys try to secure tuitions for 
the teachers and in return, are given free private tuition. They are also favoured in 
the class and in the examination and if the teacher concerned happens to be the invigi- 
lator, they can even copy with impunity, 


All the 23 teachers admitted that ‘secret’ tuitions were being given. Four said 
that almost allthe teachers took up 'secret' tuitions and all agreed that teachers of 
Science and Mathematics got the lion's share in tuitions. Some teachers give tui- 
tions in groups while others teach individual students. The groups consist of 8 to 
10 students each and the number of groups taught by a teacher may be four or five, 
The maximum earning, as reported by four teachers, is Rs. 500 per month. The 
season for tuitions begins after December, three or four months prior to the annual 
examination. Sometimes a few teachers cooperate together and cover all the school 
subjects through private coaching. 


Teachers were further asked to suggest measures to stop the practice of secret 
tuitions. Seven suggested that it was difficult to detect. One teacher said that 
teachers and the headmaster connived in concealing this fact from higher authorities. 
Another suggested that some kind of secret investigation was needed to find out such 
cases. Eight were of the opinion that the teachers’ financial condition should be 
improved and one suggested that the basic salary of (һе teachers should not be less 
than Rs. 200 per month. Some teachers suggested that strict supervision was needed 
and four suggested that special classes might be organized for weak students and a 
special allowance may be given to the teachers teaching these classes. 


(e) Transfers.—There were eighteen transfers from the month of August to De- 
cember. Owing to such quick transfers, teachers are not able to establish contacts with 
the students and parents. The problem was discussed with the educational authori- 
ties who explained that this problem could not be helped and that it was likely to 
continue Гог some time longer due to unavoidable reasons. 


(f) Teacher Absenteeism.—One astonishing practice found in this school was that 
many teachers did not regularly take the classes assigned to them in the time-table. 
Occasionally, if the conversation in the staff room takes an interesting turn, it is not 
uncommon for the teacher to skip. his period. Sometimes this remark may be heard : 
“Oh ! it was my period. I should have taken it: but now it is over". Some teachers 
do not stay in for the last period as they feel tired or hungry. Some teachers cut 
their classes to take tea in a restaurant near the school. Usually they go out in the 
recess to return only when the next period is half-way through. 
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In view of this situation, it was decided to make a planned stu 
attendance in the class. Due care was taken not to arouse their suspicions.“ About т 
fifteen minutes after each period, the investigator went round "Classes-and noted |“ 
down those classes in which no teacher was present. On the average; four periods < 
per day were observed in the first shift for eight days, and буе pe ipods" per day in 
thae second shift for nine days. The observations were made in the mth of February 
when teachers are expected to become serious about their work in view. of the annual 
examination, but even in the month of February, many teachers were foun be 
at»senting themselves from their classes as the following tables will show : 


Teacher Absenteeism 
I— First Shift 
Date За DE PO Phen MM elem АТУ 
358 45g 58 758 10% 1158 12% 17% 
Nua ber of periods observed — . f 1 4 2 6 5 S 2 1 26 


—— a ——À—ÓM— M— —— À— —— MJ 


Teachers absent from the classes while 6 2 5 
Present in the school. 


IL—— Second Shift 
И E conis oes CE ИН РАНА Г НА eos Mae ue 


Date 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
3% 458 5% 105$ 1158 1255 14% 15% 175 Total 


Nurxberofperiodsobsenwd . 4 #4 8 7 8 4 4 5 4 48 
ЕНЕР МЫСЫР БЕМ А cari I Ее 
Classes without teachers О а аза ЗОБ ОЛ AT 


gs Ses whose teachers were on 
cave, 


ша 
. 
Té hes absent from the classes 7 7 35 19 31 8 9 15 10 > 141 
Rule present in the school. 
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It will be seen that in the first shift, 16 teachers out of a total of 27 cut their classes 
in eight days. The average number of periods cut is three and the range is one to six. 
In the second shift, things are much worse. As the headmaster usually stays in the 
first shift, teachers in the second shift feel freer and cut their periods more frequently, 
Another reason for their absenteeism may be their participation in games. It is also 
seen that the fifth period and the last periods are most frequently cut. The reasons 
have already been explained above. 


The senior teachers in charge of the shifts themselves cut their classes and so they 
are not in a position to demand an explanation from their colleagues. 


The attendance of the students is always taken in the first and the last periods, 
The teachers who cut the last period either take the attendance next day or fill in false 
attendance. 


(g) Teachers Appearing for Examinations—Out of a total of 54 teachers in the 
school, 18 are appearing for some examination or the other. It was observed that the 
teachers who appear for an examination take little interest in teaching. Some of them 
were found studying books for their own examination while sitting in the class. When 
they are so engaged, the students are generally asked to sit quietly and do their own 
study. Ina week's scrutiny in which about four periods were observed in each shift 
оп every day, it was found that three teachers were studying their own books for the 
examination in the classroom. The headmaster rarely visits the classrooms and so 
he does not come to know what the teachers acutally do. 


(h) The Staff Room.—A study of the staff room atmosphere gives an indication of 
teachers’ interests and cultural level. Тһе staff room is situated adjoining the verandah 
and the students passing through the verandah can overhear the conversation of the 
teachers. Sex is one of the favourite topics of conversation. There are two or three 
teachers who evince special interest in this and express their views in an uninhibited 
manner. One of them talks in a loud tone and remains completely unmindful of the fact 
that he may be overheard outside. Another teacher has evolved a certain formulae 
about sex Ше and talks freely about it as his research. The conversation on sex is often 
indecent and objectionable. Some teachers do not like it but are apparently 
helpless. 


Teachers feel free to smoke in the staff room. Students are often asked to get 
cigarettes and *pan' from a shop outside the school. In fact, one or two teachers com- 
plain that the present day students are not sufficiently respectful towards the teachers 
and do not very willingly go to fetch these things. It may be noted here that this happens 
in spite of the fact that the Educational Code prohibits smoking and spitting in the school 
premises, Some students resent smoking by the teachers and consider it to be a bad 
example for other boys. Some of the teachers also agreed with this view. 


One incident about the staff room is particularly worth mentioning here. 
On the school inspection day, the staff room was decorated with pictures. When the 
investigator visited the staff room on the day after the inspection, he found that a number 
of pictures were missing from the walls. On enquiry, one teacher said that the teachers 
themselves had removed the pictures to decorate their houses. He also sarcastically 
added : “You just wait ; very soon you will see that the remaining pictures have aiso 
disappeared.” Further enquiries about the pictures were not made, but the very fact 
that a teacher can make such an allegation against his colleagues is not a happy sign. 
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(i) Staff Relations —Social relations among the staff members appeared to be good 
Excepting for four, all the teachers are of the opinion that the relations are very good 
Ir spite of this, the existence of rival groups among the teachers was generally admitted 
Owe teacher said that of the two groups among the teachers, one was usually led by the 
ће га master and the other by a powerful teacher. Тһе reasons for such group formation 
were given by а few teachers and included the shift -system, unequal distribution of work, 
partiality and rivalry due to economic disparity. Оле teacher suggested that the cause 
of  szzroup formation should be investigated. Ten teachers were of the opinion that a 
joïr © meeting should be held to settle the rivalries. Some teachers were of the view 
thzt the headmaster should take the initiative and bring about a settlement between 
the two groups. 


To the question “What would you do if you found that a teacher in your school 
instigated students against other teachers?” The measure most frequently suggested was 
social boycott. Four teachers admitted that there were one or two such teachers in 
the school. One suggested counter propaganda against the teachers. 


The teachers were asked whether they discussed the common problems of the school 
Fifteen teachers said ‘no’ while eight said ‘yes’. From the details of the answers given, 
it seems that there is no formal and organized discussion of common problems of the 
sch <> ol Ош of eight teachers who said that discussions were held five explained that 
dis c ussions were held sometimes in the tea club or in the staff room in an informal manner. 
Ome teacher said that when a school problem was referred to the headmaster, he gave 
his Clecision straightaway without referring the matter to the teachers. Another teacher 
ѕа з <1 that since the government had set policies and instructions, the teachers did not 
bawe any real incentive for discussing new plans and schemes. Sometimes the teachers, 
who tried to discuss their problems with others, were ridiculed because other teachers 
felt that they were trying to show off. 


z </) Shift System —Teachers were asked : “Is there any relationship between the 
shite system and indiscipline?” Nine teachers said that the shift system had no relation- 
ship with indiscipline, while the remaining were of the opinion that it definitely had 
amc two teachers were of the view that it was the main cause behind indiscipline. In 
the бич place, it was found that the shift system created rivalry among the staff members. 
Sta ҒҒ members of one shift passed disparaging remarks about their colleagues in the 
other shift even in the presence of students. They boasted of their own achievements 
aadi found fault with their counterparts in the other shift. Опе teacher said that the 
(e Chers of one shift instigated students of the other shift against their teachers. Owing 
to the shift system, teachers could not take part in co-curricular activities and their con- 
tact with the students was also limited. Thus three teachers in the second shift said 
that they could not give any opinion about the union president as he studied in the 
Еге shift. The shift system made the students stay in the school shorter and gave them 
m= free time for their idle activities. The school hours also became unsuitable under 
the Shift system. The students in the first shift were sometimes detained over-time and 
ra Ched home very late for their meals, by 2 P. M. or even later. The teachers also 
ес similarly detained. In cases of damage to school property, each shift blamed the 
ther and it became difficult to trace the offender. 


5. The Students—There are about one thousand boys studying in the school. 
Zy-three students live in hostels and quite a large number live in the city without 
Suardian. Considered as a whole, the hostel students appeared to be well behaved. 

e same time, the study showed that hostels, in themselves, would not solve the pro- 
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blem of indiscipline. .One serious case of behaviour problems is from among the hostel 
boys and there are several who show truancy. There can, however, be no denying 
the fact that provision of hostels is a step in the right direction and that it will go a long 
way in solving the problem of indiscipline. 

As compared to the good conditions provided in the hostels, the lot of the student 
living without any guardian was unenviable. These students who came mostly from 
villages lived in dark, dingy and ill-ventilated rooms which were very small, some being 
five feet by five feet and one being only three feet by six feet. These rooms (each 
of which had 3 or 4 students) formed part of buildings in which other four to five families 
resided. The students complained that they were much disturbed in their studies due 
to the noise created by children and other residents. Мо bath rooms or latrines were 
attached to these rooms and the students had to use public latrines and public water- 
taps. They cooked their own meals in the same room where they slept and studied. 
As they had to cook their meals, they did not get enough time to participate in school 
activities like scouting, games, М. C. C. etc. At times they even had to be content with 
one meal only. In spite of these hard conditions, the large majority of the students 
living alone had no disciplinary problem. The names of fifty-five students (out of a 
total of 85 students) were not reported at all for any act of indiscipline or behaviour 
problem. Even with the remaining 30 students, the problems most frequently reported 
against were ; coming dirty to the class, truancy, putting irrelevant questions to the 
teacher, copying in home-work and smoking. Four students were also reported for 
stealing. 

It is thus true that the students ‘living alone’ have not posed serious problems in 
discipline. This may be due to their good home-training or to the fortunate fact that. 
they had not fallen in bad company. 


(b) Students’ Interests and Hobbies.—School discipline can be improved if the 
students have some interesting hobbies to keep them occupied in their free time and 
provide a healthy channel for their energies. With a view to finding out the hobbies 
in which students are interested, a questionnaire was given to 546 students studying in 
classes VI to IX.- Some of the students did not correctly understand the meaning of 
hobby, but an analysis of whatever responses were received is given below : 


Popular Hobbies of Students 


Junior Classes VI, Senior Class IX (260) Total 546 


VII & VIII (286) 
д No.of Регсепі- No. of  Percent- No, of Percent- 
Hobbies students age students age students age 
St ae a SE на салва З ышы ыш" 
1 2 3 4 5 “6 7 
ORO pri eR дар т ee a 
Playing games . X л у 167 58% 164 63% 331 60% 
ван алас... or dede МИ ПН et мырды 
Studying . t à i Е 144 55% 80 28% 224 41% 
ТТТ a n 
Roaming . ; ч % 1 98 34% 87 33% 185 33% 
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Ec 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
пп Él 
A ær culture and Gardening $ 21 7% 66 25% 87 16% 
а УВЕО ss МАЕ ыма олан лла НО рана 
Cinema . 4 } А 19 1% 36 14% 55 10% 
— S OE дек N SN Es OE NAT АЛАМ мк of e peor) td қуы cs а 
Masi . s 5 $ 15 6% 23 8% 38 7% 
ни Би e Зли ву браде ФАНИ as А АИДИД ыза ME MEE ed 
бегагтар collecting i ~ 4 12 5% 25 950 37 795 
— (€ P mI ты а o UD LH Р АЕ ТЬ аа Ике ка ен 
Photography . у “ 8 21 7% 14 SE 35 6% 
Drawing. L i 3 E 9 3955 24 8% 33 6% 
Pla si ng Carrom aureo Ae 19 1% 10 25% 29 5% 
Swimm ming s . 4 ђ 8 3% 13 5% 21 4% 
Physical Exercise... 3 1% 15 6% 18 4% 


It will Бе seen that “playing games” is the most popular hobby and that it has been 
Тер < rted by 331 students or 60 per cent of the students. Next comes "studying" reported 
by 224 students. This cannot, however, be included among hobbies. Then came 
„Гоа тупа" which is reported by 185 students. The school can make use of this natural 
MCli nation by organizing hikes and camps ; but unfortunately no hike was organised 
by. the school. "Agriculture and Gardening" comes next and has been reported by 87 
Сел (16%), Next comes “cinema” in which 55 boys (10%) are interested. Other 
TO b ies include “music” (38 students), “stamp collecting" (37 students), “photography”, 
( Students) “drawing” (33 students), “саггот” (29 students), “swimming” (21 students) 
f "physical exercise" (18 students). Nearly 50 more hobbies were reported by 
n dien nts, but each of them was reported only by a few students. These included radio- 
Sen ing, acting, tailoring, cycling, smithy, typing, painting, chess, etc. 
for „М glance at the hobbies listed shows the varied interests of students, and excepting 
дева ~ few; they have educational value. Some of the interests and hobbies like hiking, 
сз gs, public speaking, smithy, observing and collecting objects like coins, flower petals, 
oSv ан cards, match box labels, pictures are very healthy hobbies. The school should 
PrO wide greater facilities for these hobbies and should encourage the students to parti- 
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(c) The Participation of. Students in Group Activities.—The school prayer is held 
before the beginning of each shift; attendance is compulsory for the boys, although 
it is not compulsory for teachers, (In practice, only a few teachers come for the prayer 
meeting) Тһе total number of scouts was 80 in the month of July, but it fell to 32 at 
the end of the year. А study of scouts, however, showed that, in so far as disciplinary 
problems are concerned, they were no better than the ordinary students. 16 students 
had joined the N. C. C. but at least 50% of them showed serious behaviour problems, 
It appears that training in discipline received on the parade ground is not transferred 
to situations outside it. Almost all the students are members of A. C. C. Physical train- 
ing is compulsory and is arranged twice a week for every class. There are separate 
playing fields for football, hockey, volleyball, basketball and badminton. But only a 
limited number of students actually participate in games; mainly the students who аге 
selected in the first or second eleven have the monopoly of the fields and games material. 
The school has ample grounds and if the organisation is. improved, some kind of games 
can be provided for a much larger number of students. 


Every Saturday, class-wise group activities are organized and the last period is de- 
voted for this purpose. Debates, story telling, songs, recreational games are some 
of the activities commonly organised and these are guided by the class teachers. It is 
a good feature of the school but all the teachers are not sufficiently interested in it, with 
the result that the programmes are not very effective. 


(d) Students’ Parliament.—The school has a students' union, formed on the lines 
of the parliamentary system. Each class elects three representatives. They constitute 
the executive body. This body elects a prime minister and а deputy speaker. А senior 
teacher is a speaker. The prime minister forms his own cabinet which consists of six’ 
ministers. The students themselves plan for the year's activities and prepare a budget. 
In the year of this study, the students’ union organized the following activities : (a) 
Annual Function and Drama : Тһі lasted for three days. Debates, music competition, 
story competition, games and. P. T. demonstration were organized and prizes were 
awarded to winning students. А drama was also staged. (b) Kavi Sammelan : Very few 
students and the teachers attended this programme which was not very successful. (c) 
Magazine : The school magazine to which students and members of the staff contribute 
articles is published annually. In addition to this, a manuscript magazine is issued 
quarterly. It is prepared wholly by the students and no staff member is associated 
with it. 

Unfortunately, there is another side to this activity. It was also found that the 
students’ parliament became the instrument for open defiance of teachers by the students. 
In the teachers’ conference. the headmaster said that the students’ parliament had become 
a headache to him. Не was of the opinion that before introducing the parliamentary 
system, the students must be properly oriented to it. Another difficulty-was that there 
was no opposition group in the school parliament and if an opposition party was created, 
it was likely to oppose the teachers and the headmaster. A third problem was how 
to train the students in parliamentary discussions and procedure. Ifadequate preparation 
was to be undertaken it would eníail heavy work, for which no one seemed to be pre- 
pared. Тһе headmaster also believed that the group system was a better alternative; 
but since the Department desired the adoption of the parliamentary system, he felt 
helpless. Lack of freedom to experiment and too much of dictation by the Department 
in the day-to-day activities of the school are thus mainly responsible for the Һа] 
hearted effort or indifference shown by the teachers in the school parliament. We 
cannot expect a teacher to be zealous about a programme in which he has no faith. 
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(e) Suggestions of the Students to Improve the School.—The students were asked: 
«NA hat improvement would you suggest in your school?" АП the 546 students did not 
рї ч < suggestions and some gave more than one suggestion, The total number of sugges- 
tic»x1s received is 670, These suggestions, grouped into seven categories, are given in 
the following table : 


Students’ Suggestions to Improve the School 


Suggestions to improve the school Frequency 
—————————————————— 


Cezregory No, 1 


Attention to character and discipline 
Ca) Character 


(i) Students’ unity and a sense of brotherhood need to be developed, E 5 209 
Cii) Students should improve their character, should speak the truth, obey their elders 
and teachers, help each other, respect others and work hard. 3 : : A 34 
Тотлі. (a) . 70 


CB) .Discjpline 
y €i) Students should improve school discipline by observing all the rules of the institu- 


tion. . i 5 132 

Xii) Cleanliness should be maintained. . : 7 ? д k 5 : У 79 
Сі ії) Stealing should be checked. . 3 Я A : ^ % 5 : 15 
Civ) Action should be taken against indisciplined students, 5 d о с : 7 
3 


Су) Punishment should never be given. 
ТОТАТ (b) . 236 


Тотлі. (а) and (b) . 306 


Cer, <—2ory No. 2 
Improvement in school building, equipment, furniture and grounds 


Xi) School grounds should be cleaned. Я ы ч У А 61 
Cii) New furniture should be provided and old repaired. 50 
Gii RU building should be improved. Urinals, water tap, stage may be construct- a 
ed. т : d ч 4 У ; 5 b ( а y ч 
Civ) Equipment such as fans, typewriters, agriculture equipment, science apparatus 
and spinning equipment should be provided. . = P А Š 4 4 15 
Cv) Library should be improved, А i y DUE 5 З 10 


TOTAL . 159 
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Suggestions to improve the school Frequency 


——————————————————————————— 2 


Category No. 3 


Improvement in teaching and studies 
(i) Teachers should Pay more attention to their көнші de шов iu be 


adopted. . S 61 

(ii) More teachers are еа There i is shortage of TU as qud periods are left 
without teachers. . t k 3 Р У 19 
(iii) Students should work hard end raise the ВЕНУ of BUS Ў d E 4 9 
(iv) Teachers should be more polite and friendly. . 2 ^ 5 с 5 d 3 
TOTAL . 92 


Category No. 4 
Improvement in games 


(i) More facilities and proper arrangement for games should be provided. ~ К 29 
(1) Lot of land is in waste which can be sas utilized for preparing 
sports’ grounds. . 10 
(iii) Student наше in ш should b a encouraged for rie Fan oveta? of 
standards. . у - 5 2 E А < 3 
TOTAL . 42 


Category No. 5 
Improvement in the organization of co-curricular activities 
(i) More activities such as hikes, drama, general school meenden, celebration of 


festivals, and scouting should be organized. A Г К . 25 

(ii) Students should go for social service. 3 C : 3 V à 14 
(iii) Students should participate in extra-curricular activities. ~ 2 | £ : 2 
Tomar . 41 


Category No. 6 
Improvement in the school organization 
(i) There should be a school uniform. è Y Я 
(ii) The school should be raised to Higher Secondary standard. 
(iii) No period should be left without teachers. 
(iv) Students should be allowed to attend any period in any shift. 
(v) Holidays should be curtailed. 
(vi) There should be only one shift. 
(vii) Medical Examination should be held. 
(viii) P T. classes should be held. 
(ix) First terminal examination should be held. 
(x) Fees should be reduced. 
(xi) Fee concessions should be given to um poor ents: 
(xii) Complaint Box should be kept. 
(xiii) Many students do not come for prayer, all should come. 
(xix) Concession cards should be issued, . 
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Suggestions to improve the school Frequency 


Category No. 7 
Miscellaneous 


(i) Students should collect donations. . у + г 3 5 4 
Cii) Union's constitution should be drawn up by the students themselves. 3 
Gii) Teachers should meet parents. В 1 
TorAL 8 


“Total number of suggestions under all the seven categories . қ У я у 670 


“The students were not told that this study concerned school discipline, but to our 
sux gp» r ise we found that the largest number of suggestions received were about the impro- 
vexx1c nt of discipline and character. The total number of suggestions under this head 
is 3 O © and for discipline alone, 236. As many as 132 replies say that the students should 
be хуз ade to observe school rules. It will not be wrong to expect that if the school auth- 
ori tics try to enforce the rules, they will get the active cooperation of а large number of 
stu ci ents. 

ІШ 


' Students Versus Authorities—Problems of Group Indiscipline 


During this study, several occasions arose when the student body as a whole or 
BIO 11 ps of students organized agitation against the school authorities. These agitations 
око the form of a strike, threat of a strike, non-cooperation or disobedience. In each 
of th ese agitations, the authorities were faced with a difficult situation as they had to 
деа 1 with a group which rejected their advice and was bent upon defying them. The 
18502 <= 5 soon became matters of prestige between the students and authorities and each felt 
that гапу concession to the wishes of the other meant defeat. Open defiance of this kind 
needis serious thought. The group problems of discipline observed in this study and 
(ће жазаппегіп which they were handled by the authorities will be discussed іп this section 
aloxgr with some allied but minor problems. 


2. Students’ Agitation Against Imposition of Fees.—In the early stages of this study 
when the schools opened after the summer vacations in July, 1957, the students organized 
an Agitation against the enhancement of fees. They went on strike in all government 
edu c-z tional institutions in the city and similar strikes were held in the other important 
atis ofthe State as well. It was, therefore, decided to collect data about the strike 
го gh personal observations and interviews with the students and authorities. The 
MP Со r tant issues about which data was collected included: (а) Steps taken by the auth- 
orties to dissuade the students from participating in the strike; (b) study of the strike 
stua tion, behaviour of the students, their group organization and their leaders; (c) 
other forces and influences helping the students in their strike; and (d) measures to 
р AA opted to prevent such strikes. 


*, Ca) Events Leading to Strike.—Before July, 1957, education was free for all boys 
and &i rls in all government schools (excluding professional and technical institutions). 
Е Сао for girls was free even up to M.A. class; but for boys, a small fee was charged. 


at the college stage. 
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The State Government had been considering the levy of fees for a number of years. 
Every year, the enforcement of such a measure was postponed for fear of opposition. 
The Education Minister who first mooted the suggestion had to face black flags in 1952, 
But gradually, a number of circumstances were forcing the issue. These included the 
integration of areas where fees were charged and the increasing expenditure on education. 
But before introducing any change in the scales of fees, Government tried to seek the 
advice of educationists, administrators and student leaders. On the 16th January, 
1956, they held a conference to which Principals of Intermediate and Degree colleges, 
Prestdents of College Students’ Unions,and Education Officers were invited. Govern- 
ment placed its difficulties about finance before the conference and suggested the levy 
of fees. It is reported that the majority of participants admitted the necessity of levying 
fees. After some time, another meeting of administrators was called. This meeting 
visualised the difficulties of enhancing fees; but the majority were of the view that it 
should be done gradually and in stages. A beginning could be made at the college 
Stage and gradually, the proposal may be extended to boys’ schools and finally to girls’ 
schools, But in spite of these earlier decisions, an abrupt order was received from the 
State Government in the month of June, 1957, saying that "fees will be charged from 
the ninth class onwards from this session”, The fees laid down were Rs. 3 for class 1X, 
Rs. 3/8/0 for class X and Rs. 4 for class XI (exclusive of an additional annas eight for 
Science or Commerce), Girls were to be charged at half the rates of the fees charged 
from boys. In colleges also, fees were enhanced. There was another unhappy aspect 
of these orders. The students had already been admitted in the month of May, 1957. 
If this order had been received earlier, fees could have been charged at the time.of admis- 
sion and the trouble would have been minimized. 


(b) Reasons for Students’ Agitation.—Several reasons led to the students’ agitation 
on this issue. To begin with, Government did not take any previous steps to inform 
the public of the reasons for enhancing fees. The parents and guardians could not 
appreciate the decision of the Government and support its standpoint, Even the head- 
master of the school under study said that he was not in favour of enhancing fees. It 
was only after the students had gone on strike that the Government issued certain 
charts explaining the need to enhance fees and the ‘generous’ fee concessions which would 
benefit about 50% of the students, But that came too late. Secondly, it was also decided 
that the wards of Government servants drawing a salary of Rs. 250 or less p.m. were 
to get free education in schools. When the public came to know of this order, it was 
severely criticized. Prominent congress leaders also felt that this order was wrong 
and that it was against the idea of equality of educational opportunity. 


In spite of these mistakes of Government, the strike of the students would not have 
gathered momentum, if it had not been for the desire of the political parties to exploit 
the situation for enhancing their popularity among the public and their influence amongst 
the students. These facts were admitted by three political leaders. They were asked 
a question : “Suppose your party comes into power, you too will have to face the pro- 
blem of students’ indiscipline. Why then are you encouraging it now?” But they 
had no answer to this question. 


(c) Full History of the Agitation —The agitation began in the Capital and in another 
city of the State. At both the places, the police had to use force to control the situation. 
In this city, the students went on strike in government High schools and degree colleges 
as soon as they opened in August, 1957. The private institutions, the Middle schools 
and other professional colleges were not affected. It seems that the initiative was taken 
by the Government degree colleges and that the strike spread from there to other govern- 
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тежа © schools. A week prior to the strike, an action committee was formed to organize 
the students’ agitation in the city. It consisted of seven students from different insti- 
tut # с> зз and three advisers. All three advisers were advocates, one was a member of 
сох жа xamunist party, another a member of Congress party and secretary of an educational 
insti t ution and the third, a non-party man. They used to meet regularly in the evening 
ancd review the work done and plan for the next day. These advisers turned down any 
sugz £z«-stion for damaging public property or resorting to violent means. They always 
rec«oxanmended peaceful and non-violent methods. 


“The investigator was present when a meeting of the students was held and speeches 
weg-e- delivered by student leaders. All the speeches were emotional and meant to stir 
the т> assions of the audience. Glorious deeds of the heroes of this land were recalled 
anc the audience was exhorted to remember that, in this land of great warriors, 
the sword, if once unsheathed, could not go back without quenching its thirst for 
Ыо <><#. Inthe same breath, the name of Mahatma Gandhi was mentioned and 
refe-1-e-nce to non-violence was also made. After a number of speeches, students 
forrx3c-d a procession. It marched through the different parts of the city collecting more 
stu ci <= 1115 as it passed by other schools along the way. This continued through all the 
дау = the strike lasted. The procession had four ог five tongas equipped with loud 
spea kK ers and a few boys on horses carrying black flags. Brief speeches were made from 
tim< to time and slogans were shouted. 


X n the speeches, the students were told that they should not be afraid of the school 
auth orities, The headmaster had actually no power. He was simply trying to over- 
aw them. There were a few speakers who announced that they were prepared to make 
every sacrifice for the cause of the students. They were ready to go on hunger strike, 
to face bullets, ог to court arrest and imprisonment. The educational authorities were 
cha.11c-nged to note their names and take whatever action they liked. 


"X^ wo political parties were closely associated with the strike. There were several 
Stucic-r1t leaders who were either members of political parties or were connected with 
thexxi. — One of them had even contested election to the State legislature on a party ticket. 
In tiic beginning of the strike he addressed a students meeting and offered to place his 
Serv ies at the disposal of the Action Committee. From then onwards, he took a leading 
part in the strike and directed all its strategy. 


iri € 5n the fourth day of the strike, ten volunteers from the Mazdoor Union also 
JIRSA the procession. They could be identified by the badges they were wearing on their 
amas. But the move was opposed and a hand bill bearing the names of fifty-five stu- 
den *s which sajd that they strongly resented the participation of the different political 
PATtics in the strike was also distributed. It blamed the political parties for trying to 
itid the students as their tools and expressed a determination to carry on the agitation 
m <> P» endently and in a peaceful manner. There was only one incident in which there 


E c, t£ лісі between two groups having different political affiliations. But it was not 
s. 


з E unds for the stirke were collected from the public. A majority of the shopkeepers 
раа *»f their own accord, but соегѕіоп was used in the case of those who resisted. 
tops were told : "The students' procession is coming and if you dont pay, it will 
kep ап front of your shop and damage may be caused to your shop". The shop- 

Sr, if he did not pay even after this threat, was subjected to further harassment. 
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‘The procession was stopped anda tonga carrying a loud speaker was brought in front 
of the shop. From the tonga, slogans were shouted against the shopkeeper and he 
was compelled to pay. About Rs. 1,500 were collected from the public. 


It does not seem that the majority of the students were in favour of the strike. 
The Action Committee daily used to senda tonga fitted witha loud speaker and some 
Students to the school. The loudspeaker attracted the students to the tonga and there 
they were persuaded to join the strike. When the main procession came, it would 
halt in front of the school and a party of students would enter the school and bring out 
the students from their classes. In this school, one teacher tried to continue his class; 
but the students started shouting slogans “Down with the traitors” and he had to 
give up the attempt. After leaving the school, the students joined the general pro- 
cession and participated in shouting slogans against Government. The loss to their 
studies may not be serious; but what is more serious is that they learnt that authority 
could be defied with impunity. 


The strike continued in other cities till the government conceded most of the demands. 
The final agreement was that fees were to be charged only’ from the wards of those 


(d) Conclusions.—The government failed in its attempt to enhance fees, except 
that the wards of the parents paying income-tax had to pay fees. Income ‘from this 
Source is notlikely to be very substantial. The effect of the strike on the students has 
been bad and this may be a precedent for similar defiance of authority in future. Gov- 
ernment .policy should be well thought otit and firmly implemented. On the 3rd 
August, 1957, the Deputy Minister of Education told the newspaper correspon- 
dents that fees would not be reduced under any circumstances; but a week after this 
speech, government had to come down and concede all the demands of the students. 


If the government had been a little more cautious, it might have succeeded. Ве- 
fore issuing orders for enhancing the fees, there should have been adequate propaganda 


far too drastic. А gradual change in stages would have been better. Government 
Should also have visualized that Concessions to government servants would create 
discontent. In this particular City, it may be said that the administrative authorities 
completely abstained from any show of force and did not take help from the police. 
Otherwise the situation might have taken an ugly turn. 


Another example of slackness which encourages students’ indiscipline may be 
given here. The students who had paid fees were assured that the money would be 
refunded to them if fees were withdrawn. About nine months had passed by the time 
this study was over ; but still the fees had not been refunded, One political party 
leader was saying that another strike might be necessary for getting the refund of fees. 


э P 
Ші unfortunate that the political leaders do not visualize the long-range effects of 
their policies. It is time that some of the mature leaders asserted themselves and advised 
their lieutenants to stop. exploiting the students. У 
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=. One-day Strike Against Fresh Imposition of Fees,—Six months after the strike 
aga iz2St the fees was over, another strike was organized by the students on the same 
issaee- 1 arose out of an order from the Secretary of Education to the headmasters of 
all =O vernment institutions. One part of the order said that tuition fees would be 
тесс> verted in government colleges and schools for twelve months. In fact, the order 
was eant for (ће wards of only those parents who paid income-tax and it was simply 
a clarification of a previous order. But it was misinterpreted by the headmaster of 
one institution and the students were told that they would have to рау fees. The 
secretary of the students’ union of this institution informed the union presidents of 
other schools on the 11th February, 1958 of this order and they all approached the Deputy 
Director of Education and threatened to go on strike, once again, if fees were to be 
chas-ed. The Deputy Director assured them that he would consider the matter. 
On the next day, the investigator met the President of the students’ union of this 
scho 1. Тһе President told him that he was very much dissatisfied with the authori- 
ties га тла that he would organize a strike in the school. The investigator advised him 
not <> take part in such activities as the final examination was quite near. But he 
was damant and said that the strike would be organized in any case. Accordingly, 
the Stuadents did not wait for the decision of the Deputy Director and on the 13th of 
February, they went on strike. On the very day, the Deputy Director, issued an 
ord=x saying that no new or enhanced fees would be charged and that the students of 
any <1 2255 who took part in the strike of Thirteenth February, 1958 would not be marked 
абѕелъ Ф. From the next day, normal work was resumed. 


<. Trouble Over Quarterly Examination and Social Gathering Fees.—Since. the quar- 
terly — examination and social gathering could not be held due to certain reasons, the 
tees- realized for these could not be utilized. Тһе Department had issued instructions 
that  tI3esefees should be refunded to the students. The headmaster, with the consent 
ofall the members of the students’ union executive and advisers of the union, utilized 
this sam for purchasing curtains for the school dramatic club. The union office 
bearers had given their consent in writing. But after the high school examinations were 
over, trouble arose over the issue when the students demanded the refund of fees. 
А um our was spread against the headmaster that he had misappropriated the money, 
The agitation was led by the President of the union and few members of the execu- 
tive. “The headmaster told them that the money had been spent with their own con- 
sent, But the President argued that the headmaster should have taken the consent 
of stu cents’ guardians before utilizing the money and that the consent of the union 
exectative did not mean anything. They were children and the headmaster could 
persa ade them in any way he liked. They threatened the headmaster with strike, 
The P resident, along with two other members of the Students’ Federation belonging 
to other institutions, came to discuss the matter with the headmaster; but the latter 
refused to meet them saying that outsiders had no business to interfere in school ad- 
nS tration. "Next day, the headmaster consented to meet one of these two students, 
Мапу Students were critical of this change in decision оп the part of the headmaster 
and the incident also showed how the President was being guided by outsiders. 


Late on, the leaders went to see the Deputy Director of Education and explain- 
ed the whole situaton. They also threatened him with strike. The Deputy Direc- 
p Said that he would send the inspector to investigate. The students gleefully re- 
cr to the headmaster that now the inspector would be coming to examine the 
us © matter. Тһе Deputy Director later called the headmaster and had a talk with 
f E hey made some arrangement for the money and a notice was issued that the 
68 wv Ould be refunded and thus the problem was solved. 
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5. Threat of Non-cooperation in the Annual Function. —The annual function of the 
school was to be held and all preparations for it had been made. A day before the 
function, the student workers who had distributed the invitation cards threatened 
non-cooperation. They demanded certificates for the work they had done in organiz- 
ing the function. The authorities rejected this demand and quite rightly too; but 
the students threatened that they would demolish the stage and create distur- 
bance atthe time of the function. The group was led by the union president, 
When the investigator enquired from him about this non-cooperation, he, with tears 
in his eyes, complained against the authorities and blamed them for lack of interest 
in students' activities. Later оп, the authorities conceded the students’ demand and 
the function proceeded smoothly. 


6. Trouble Over Khaki Shirts.—The school authorities decided that ‘Khaki’ shirts 
and half-pants should be the school uniform and an order was issued that all the 
students should come in this dress on every Saturday. Many students did not like 
Khaki shirts and they Suggested that the uniform should be white shirts and ‘Khaki’ 
half pants. The headmaster did not agree as he felt that poor students could not 
afford to wear white shirts. In the Saturday assembly, the union president blamed the 
authorities for not agreeing to the students’ proposal. Inthe next meeting, the union 
president again wanted to speak; but the headmaster did not allow him. The stu- 
dents did not like it and became noisy. The headmaster threatened the union pre- 
sident with rustication and asked the teachers to see that his order about the uniform 
was strictly enforced. Students not coming in the uniform were to be marked absent 
and turned out of the class. Majority of students came in the prescribed uniform but 
the union president came in white shirt. Later on, other students also followed his 
example. The teachers turned out some boys from the class. The union president to 
then organized a strike and all the students left their classes. Trouble appeared to 
be spreading and student leaders from other institutions tried to contact the head- 
master. The headmaster finally decided to overlook the defiance by the students 
and drop the idea of school uniform. 


7. Play in the Verandah and the Classrooms.—One very common pastime of the 
students is playing in the verandah and vacant classrooms. Whenever the students are 
free and sometimes even when their class is going on, they play in the verandah with 
pebbles. The students form two teams and the game is to kick the stone like a foot- 
ball and to take it from one side of the verandah to the other. A certain amount of 
noise and disturbance is created; but the teachers do not make any attempt to check it. 
In July, an order was issued by the headmaster that no student should play in the veran- 
dah; but no further action was taken in the matter and the game continued through- 
Out the session. Boys also play *Kho-Kho" in the vacant classrooms and displace the 
furniture to make room for their game. And yet, no teacher asked the boys not to play. 


8. Scramble for Front seats.—Towards the end of the last period Of the first shift, 
students of the second shift keep on waiting in the verandah in front of their classes. As 
Soon as the bell goes, they make a dash to occupy the front seats. This was observed 
ша number of classes. Considerable disturbance is created and often a scuffle bet- 
ween the students ensues. But no Steps were taken to check this. 

9: One Period Strike Against a Teacher.—One day the investigator observed a tea- 
cher sitting in the class while all the students were standing outside and the shift-in- 
charge was persuading them to во back to their class. The students demanded ап in- 
crease in their marks in the last written test as, they said, the teacher had not given them 
sufficient time for preparation. The shift-in-charge assured the students that he would 
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соға sider the matter and they agreed to return to the class, On enquiry, the teacher 
expla ined that, while awarding the marks, һе had taken the time factor into con- 
sideration, but the students persisted in their demand. He suspected that some teachers 
мегес behind this and had instigated the students. : 


1 ©. Conclusions.—All the incidents cited above show that whenever students go on 
біті сес or threaten it, their demands are conceded. At times, the demands are quite un- 
reasonable. Thus demanding certificates for having helped in organizing the annual 
function was completely wrong. Students should not expect a reward for any little 
serv 3 ce they render. The headmaster was faced with a situation in which either he could 


bec» xx1 unpopular; the higher authorities might take an unfavourable View; or he might 


the teacher. The State Government did concede the students’ demands in the agita- 
tion < ver fees ; and the Deputy Director allowed the students who had gone on one-day 
Strike to be marked present, although the students had no justification to go on strike 
wher1 He had already promised to consider the matter. The natural tendency is to take 
the easier course. There is no difficulty in awarding certificates, howsoever undeserved 
they аза ay be, or in marking the students present when they were actually participating in 
the strike. No one will call for any explanation. But the long-range effects of this weak 
and ~ = cillating policy are obvious. It sets up a bad precedent and the students are en- 
coura zr ed to resort to similar methods whenever the authorities want to take any step 
not liked by them. 

It is also seen how the union president is always backed by the Students Federation. 
He fees that there is a powerfu! organisation behind him and that, with its support, 
һе сата жақса stand against the authorities, At times, he is even made to change his 
decisi с> та by the Students Federation. Thus, on the issue of refund of terminal examina- 
Поп ее. he had previously given his consent for the utilization of the amount for the pur- 
chase oF curtains; but later on, under the influence of his friends in the Students’ Federa- 
tion, he went back on his word. The Students Federation keeps in contact with different 
institu € 1 ©ns and whenever any situation of conflict between the students and authorities 
arises, œi ves its advice and full support. 

The relatively minor problems like playing in the verandah and creating dis- 
turbance at the change of shifts are not without significance. The tone of the school 
is built Њу paying attention to the day-to-day behaviour of the students. It does not 
at ence. Chat thetheadmaster or the teachers should become martinets ; but they should 
at least ©nforce rules they notify and restrain disorderly behaviour. Playing in verandah 
бабе ea sily stopped and students can be assigned seats to avoid scramble for front seats. 


A little rmness will change the tone of the school and with the improvement in tone, 
there v^ 11 be less chances of more serious problems arising. 
У 


Common Disciplinary Problems (Individual) and Their Causative Factors 
ә In bi 


.. the previous sections, some of the group problems of discipline were discussed. 
Ens S©ction, the emphasis will be on individual disciplinary problems, and on the 
pto «liscover the deeper underlying causes of behaviour problems, An effort will 
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also be made to show how these problems arise from certain personality factors and 
environmental situations. - 


2. The ‘Guess Who! Test.—The first step іп the investigation was to devise a tool to 
locate individuals who had behaviour problems as well as to locate the problems them- 
selves. For this purpose, the ‘Guess Who’ test was designed in this investigation. 


The first step in the designing of the test was to make a list of common problems of 
indiscipline. For this purpose, 19 teachers were interviewed. These interviews resulted 
in the preparation of a list of 49 items. On their basis, brief personality descriptions were 
prepared for 52 items—46 items having been selected out of the first inventory of 49 and 
6 items having been newly added. 


The design of the ‘Guess Who’ test was very simple. It stated each item of in- 
discipline and below it, left space enough to write any number of names up to eight. 
The students who were given this test were asked to write the names of a// students in 
their class who, in their opinion, suffered from this problem. An analysis of the replies, 
therefore, gave data on two points ; (1) a list of students who had these problems ; and 
(2) the problem or problems which each of these students had. 

The ‘Guess Who’ test was administered to 652 students of classes VI to ІХ. АП 
sections of each class were included. Тһе following table shows the average number 
of students per class (the total enrolment in each class was about 35) who were reported 
by the students against each problem included in the *Guess Who' test :— 


Classes 
Problems y 
VI VIT ҮШ ІХ 
| 1 ОТЕ 2. 5 

1. Aggressive behaviour to dominate other students 2 7:0 9:2 3:1 
2. Beating а teacher . i ш $ j e 0:7 0:5 0-0 0:4 
3. Forming aggressive groups ? 5 у 2 42 2:7 57 2:4 
4. Damaging the school property . Y а 5 2:2 2:5 2:0 ts 
5. Removing pages from the library books. k 2:7 1:2 3:2 0-8 
6. Stealing books, pencils etc. 4 З . х 4:2 2:7 3:7 0:9 
7. Stealing cycle parts . қ 5 d , 8 1:5 27 с 1:0 0:5 
9. Running away from the school . 5 \ 1 12:2 8:7 10:0 4:9 
10. Cutting periods 5 3 E d 5 È 9:0 7:5 9:5 42 
11. Bluffing the parents and not coming to the school 3:2 45 4:2 1:4 
12. Tampering with school records . 5 А : дей 275 2-5 0:8 
13. Copying in the examination hall 5 у 1 3:7 42 8:5 1-5 
14. Copying in home work . 2 Д 5 s 7:7 5:0 11-2 3:3 
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15. Approaching the dum to fed; out the шейип 
paper e 3 


16-- Misappropriating school funds . 
17- Approaching the examiner to increase marks 


19. “aking eatables on credit but not тыс the 
payment 5 . 


20. Presenting false certificates E not арен in the 
Examination 


21.- Ж"тоху ИШ 2 ? А i 
23. Asking irrelevant questions in the class 
24. < siving nicknames to teachers . 5 К = 
25. "X easing simple boys . 
26. Spoiling other's clothes by throwing ink — А 
27.  TwAaking mischief in the absence of the teacher 
28. "Teasing girls 
29. <> bscene drawings and obscene writings 
30. X sing abusive language 
31. "A riting anonymous love letters . 
32. AX. ting as strike leaders 
33. 33 ing impertinent to the teachers 
34. Th reatening teachers by anonymous letters 
35. E> isobeying teachers 
37. Q wzarrelling 
38. ening lies | 
39. МУ aking false excuses regarding home work 
Keeping company of loafers 
} Drinking wine . 
3 Smacking : . 
e E CX a ruling А 5 5 
Б; Thread invigilators 
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1 2 3 4 5 
С лс таршшк о л оше eh s MN NM MD 
45. Not admitting their faults . i, Е 3 à 3:2 40 45:0 2:5 
46. Not bringing needed material in the class . : 721 40 6:0 2:7 
47. Coming late, а 3 d 5 : T 9-2 5:2 5:5 2:9 
48. Wearing dirty clothes ў , ; Г К 7-0 5:0 4:2 #7 
49. Shouting in cinema hall қ : 7 Е 2 “1:2 1:0 337 1-1 
50. Participating іп the activities of political parties, 1:7 547. 40 2:6 


(Item Numbers, 8, 18, 22, 36, 51 and 52 have been omitted as they are concerned 
with positive descriptions). 


*Guess Who’ test appears to have a high validity. This is evident from the 
Study of forty boys who were mainly selected on the basis of the test. This study showed 


nions. In this exceptional case, when: the respondents were questioned, two of them 
admitted that they had given certain responses out of enmity. It must also be stated 
that the investigators were not guided by the responses of any single student. If the 
same problem was reported by two or more students against a classmate, it was felt it 
could not be entirely without some foundation. The teachers also confirmed that the 40 
boys that were selected for detailed study were problem cases and, in some instances, 
expressed surprise how it was Possible to spot out the most problematic cases іп the 


No serious problem had to be faced in administering the test. Only in one case, 
a student lost his temper when he found that his name was being writter by a classmate 


against disciplinary problem, The investigator tried to pacify the boy. Further study 
showed that he was a problem case. 
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Problem of Discipline Ranked by Competent Judges 


S. No- Fifteen Descriptions in order of seriousness Calculated Final 
scale scale 
value value 

——— iia boo Vra EIS S TY Meere ice senec e Musica ets aile т 

1 INisa boy who tampers with school records such as increasing atten- 
dance in attendance register or changing marks in the examination 
report. He presents false medical certificate in order to escape from 
the examination. k 7 5 L t j Е i 2 915; 10 


2 H is a boy who steals books, pens, and pencils, He removes pages from 
the library books and magazines. He also steals cycle parts from 


the cycles standing in the Cycle shed, 8:4 8 

3 XO isa boy who is very aggressive and destructive. He bullies and teases 
others. He iseven capable of beating the teacher. à ~ Я 78 8 

4 1 isa boy who threatens the teacher in the class and the invigilator in 

the examination hall. He also writes anonymous letters to the teacher 
in order to threaten him. — . 2 2 " Т 3 Е 3 7:6 8 

5 I. isa boy who is dishonest in money matters. He makes irregular use of 

the school money, He refuses to pay back the топеу for things taken 
on credit, В f қ ; 5 б ~ 5 5 2 72 7 

6 ©» is а boy who writes Obscene language or draws obscene pictures in 

fatrines and urinals, He teases and passes remarks about girls in the 

s Street. He writes love letters to the girls in other institutions and uses 
offensive and obscene language. : у 5 A : : 6:6 7 

7. K isa boy who is the victim of bad habits such as drinking, smoking and 
&ambling. Ы = , 2 : " 5 5 У Е 6:4 6 

8 E isa boy who is very dishonest in school work. He copies in home work 

and examination hall. He approaches the press to find out the exami- 
nation paper and goes to the examiner to get his marks increased. ў 5:9 6 

9 J is a boy who habitually tells lies. He presents lame excuses for not 
doing home work. He refuses (о admit his own apparent mistakes. , 58 6 

0 © isa boy who keeps company with the loafers of the city 

жї па has formed a group in order to dominate others. He is very 
<Q uarrelsome. Е 2 б * E B . - с 5:2 5 

П тм is а boy who is associated with some political party. He acts às a 
Leader in strike. А d ў : é ; ў 4 7 40 4 
12 С> iS a boy Who shouts in the cinema hall and public meetings. " 3:8 4 

Es Бане КЕ а boy who is very mischievous. He puts irrelevant questions tot 1; 

teachers in the class. He also gives nicknames to the teachers and 
Makes fun of the other simple boys. к | Р < ‹ 3-4 3 

БЕЛЕ а a boy who is a truant. He runs away from the school and visits 
Cinema during the school hours. 5 : я У А 3 3:4 3 

#15 A. aS а boy who is very careless. He does not bring the needed material 
Ека the class such as books, pens, pencils еіс. He comes late in the class nh 4 


"id is dirty in appearance. 
= 
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On the basis of this scale value of the seriousness of each problem and the problems 
Teported against each student, the score of each student was individually calculated. 
On the basis of this score, it was easy to isolate 20 cases with the highest score for indivi. 
dual intensive study. 


For convenience of discussion, these 20 cases have been grouped in seven categories: 
(1) Defiance and aggression; (2) Sex misbehaviour; (3) Stealing; (4) Truancy ; (5) Mis- 
chief ; (6) Gang rivalries ; and (7) Miscellaneous. It has to be remembered, however,that 
à problem student generally shows a complex of problems. Thus along with truancy, 
one finds stealing, gambling, sex misbehaviour and so on. Hence, even if every student 
studied has been classified under one category of problems, it has to be remembered that 
he may have (and generally has ) other problems as well. 


4A.— Defiance and Aggression 


Two cases were studied under this category. The first is that of a brilliant boy with 
an І.О.оҒ 136 who failed in his High School Examination and got only a third Division 
in his second attempt. The blame for ruining the educational career of this brilliant boy 
rests squarely on the political parties. 


Case Study No. 1. Boy—A ; Age — 17 years ; Class X 


(a) Family Background.—He is a posthumous child born six months after the death 
of his father. His mother is illiterate and her attitude towards the boy is one of com- 
plaint and fault finding. She is always blaming him for one thing or the other. His 
мо a clerk in the Post Office, is supporting the family. He believes in strict dis- 
cipline. 

(b) Health and Physical Factors.—The subject is weak in build and of short stature. 
He is very lean and thin, being only 4 feet 11 inches in height, and weighs 95 Ibs. He 
suffered from small-pox when he was four years old and has pox marks on his face. In 
the va five years, he suffered from typhoid and pleurisy and was confined to bed for several 
months. 


(c) Personal Habits and Recreational Paitern.—Formerly he used to take interest in 
household work; but since he came in contact with political workers, he has stopped 
giving any help in household work. He had no recreational facilities in child- 
hood and has none at present. He does not play any out-door game and the only in-door 
games he likes are cards and chess. He has recently developed an interest in the cinema. 


(d) Personality and Social Traits.—He is very popular among his classmates because 
he treats them with courtesy. He believes that all are equal and helps the students who 
happen to get into trouble with the authorities. If there is any quarrel among the students 


work like farming. Whenever in trouble, he withdraws into himself and does not talk 
about it to anyone, including his family members, 
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C=) School and Intelligence —He likes the school very much and is always regular. 
His I. СУ - is very high, 136. He is weak in optional mathematics and his failure is due to 
his рг =— occupation with students’ problems, which does not leave him time for study. 


(Є Thematic Apperception Test.—His family adjustment is poor. He had a frus- 
tratingz childhood and at present also, he feels that his mother and brother do not under- 
stand ham. Не is in need of sympathy and companionship. He also experiences a feeling 
of guilt because he has not been able to do what his family expected of him. He feels 
the nee С for guidance but his guide must be a great man. He has a great sympathy for the 
poor га та d is interested in the uplift of villagers. The stories composed by him are of high 
literary quality. The vocabulary is very rich and there is a smooth flow of ideas. The 
presen ta tion is artistic and most of the stories аге logical. He is obviously gifted with a 
fine literary talent and wide imagination. He has no definite vocational plans. He simply 
wants <> earn enough to support himself and his one great ambition is to become a great 
social ws orker. 


(g> ole in the School.—He is the president of the students’ union. He wields very 
great 1x1 fluence over the students and has been responsible for organising and leading a 
number of agitations against the school authorities. He took a very active part in the 
арай с> x1 against the enhancement of fees. At the time of the annual function, he and his 
compa 111 ons threatened non-cooperation, if certificates were not given to the students 
who Worked in the annual function. After the high school examinations were over, he 
deman ded the refund of the quarterly examination and social gathering fees, although 
he him s = 1f had previously given his consent to use it for the purchase of material for the 
school ci x-amatic club. Then he threatened the headmaster with a strike. He was responsible 
for orga nising a one-day strike in the month of February, acting. on false information 
that fe=s would be re-imposed. He organised agitation against the school uniform. In 
all thes e agitations, he succeeded against the authorities. He is bold enough to criticize 
the auth c rities to their face, alone or in a general gathering. In fact, this quality was the 
erteriox1 for his election to the post of presidentship. At the time his name was proposed, 
Some ОТСЕ students of the institution, the king-makers, gave him the following reason for 
his select i on for this post. "It is only you who have any guts and you alone can main- 
tain he Past traditions of the school union and uphold its prestige". The idea that the 
functiona “Of the union president is to boldly challenge the authorities, whenever occasion 
arises, 15: Present from the very beginning. He admirably fulfils this role and takes the part 
of the St dents whenever they get into trouble with the authorities, 


A 13 13 mber of teachers were interviewed and asked their opinion about him. One 
teacher Said : “Heis outspoken, resolute, obstinate and can create mob mentality among 
the stude rt. ^ Similar views were expressed by others. A few said that he is easily led 
away by Fy is political party associates. It was also pointed out that he was a well. behaved 
Student ча pito class ҮШ. Не was a good speaker and won a number of prizes in inter- 
school Ce bates, Trouble arose only when he came to class X and became a close associate 


of Х- an active political worker. 


TE Э S8, he passed the High School Examination and wanted to join college. His 
brother Cold him that he would be allowed to join college on condition that he gave an 
Madera le Zag that he would have no connection with political parties. But he was surprised 
o that he had got admission to the college and that his fees had been paid by his 
Госа ¥>arty. In 1958, the investigator found-that he was actively participating in 
апора elections in support of his party. Г » 
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It was felt desirable to study at least one more case of defiance because this problem 
is so important in school discipline 


Case Study No. 2 : Boy—B; Age — 16 years ; Class IX. 


This boy is the speaker of the School Parliament. He took active part in organising 
the strike against enhancement of fees. Immediately after the prayer meeting, he took 
the lead in shouting slogans and asking the boys to leave their classes. He was one of 
the seven members of the action committee and attended all the meetings of the committee, 


(a) Family Background.—His father, who was a landlord died when the subject was 
twelve years old. His mother is illiterate. She hasa pleasant temperament but gets easily 
annoyed. Two elder brothers support the family. They are very anxious to give him the 
same facilities for education which they themselves enjoyed during the life-time of their 
father. They never interfere in his day-to-day life and he himself feels that his adjustment 


with his brothers is good. 


(b) Health and Recreation —He enjoys very good health, is 5 feet 7 inches in height 
and weighs 125 Ibs. Excepting for typhoid at the age of four, he never fell ill. He is self- 
dependent and has been so from childhood. He daily fetches vegetables for his home. 
He has no recreational facilities during early childhood and even now, he does not parti- 
cipate in any games. 


(c) Personality and Social Traits.—He does not quarrel but loses his temper easily. 
If he does anything wrong, he feels very much worried about it. The death of his father 
gave him a great shock. He is interested in story-writing and literature and prefers 
to write stories on social themes. His ambition is to become an L.A.S. Officer and his 
friends include college students who have similar interest and hobbies. 


(d) School and Intelligence. —He is good in studies and likes the school very much. 


himself „with the poor. He has, however, some leftist leanings and these probably are 
responsible for his assuming leadership in the agitation against the imposition of fees. 
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He is v&Fy ambitious and wants to occupy a high position in society. He has a fertile 
imagir га t ion and the plots of his stories are original, colourful and realistic and also show 
alogiczz1 sequence of ideas. Не has a rich vocabulary and good literary powers. 


А c«mparison of this case study with the preceding will show that the two boys 
have rær arkable similarities. Both are gifted. Both are good speakers and have literary 
talents, 2а though A is slightly superior. Both are supported by their elder brothers; but 
А іѕ ога ad terms with his brother while B is on good terms. Both are interested in social 
work. WW hile A identifies himself with the poor and down-trodden and shows bitterness 
and һа tr<d towards the rich and powerful, B shows no such bitterness, A's vocational 


B—Sex Misbehaviour 


This isaproblemabout which teachers generally have very scanty information. They 
say that S cx problems are not usually brought to their notice. This survey, on the other 
hand, hears revealed that the problem is not so rare. In the “Guess Who' test, there were: 
three qur e tions pertaining to sex: teasing of girls going on the road, writing anonymous 
letters (<> irls, and writing obscene things on walls or drawing obscene sketches. Other 
more зе 1-1 Gus problems like homosexuality were delibarately omitted as it was felt that 
they mig 4 give rise to disturbance during test administration. Contrary to expectations, 
however, < ven the relatively innocuous questions on sex created a certain amount of joking 
and laut ter in the class, (It may incidentally be pointed out that there is no co-educa- 
tion іп this school.) : 


The <llowing details about sex misbehaviours came out during the investigation:— 


(a) T casing Girls.—Durings the recess or in periods which are not engaged by 
Meshes the students sandon (һетоай in front of the school and pass remarks about 
giris e.g. << My beloved is going". One of their favourite jokes is a question addressed to 
Meg << Would you like to come this way?” Or two boys may start an obscene 
conversa ti ©n within” the hearing of the girl. One boy had the audacity to wink at a girl 
student OF т he teaghers’ college who had come to the school to observe criticism lessons. 
E "ve Sho been reported of boys following girls while they are on their way to school 
ít behind та e after the school. If the boys come to know the rame of the girl they shout 
it behind her back. In one case, a boy used to come to the girls school and ask small 
children to go and call a particular girl. The matter was reported to the headmistress 
and unde z- Ber orders the chaparasi caught the boy and punished him. 


С ©) 4a. Aymous Letters.—Students write anonymous letters to girls studying in other 
ока трее ря girls’ school told us that this was quite а common 
problem. “The letters are usually opened by the authorities and sometimes enquiries are 
CO Ас ther Шс is writing a love letter purporting to be from a 
girl, bring g ха = it to the school and reading it to the other students. 
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(c) Obscene Writing and Drawings.—Obscene sketches etc. are drawn on the black- 
boards in the classroom or on the walls of the school building. This is done to create 
fun in the class. Some boys also bring obscene pictures to the class and show them to 
their friends. 


(d) Obscene Jokes and Songs.—In the absence of the teacher, some students sing film 
songs loudly. Sometimes, a love song is sung while a girl is passing on the road, as if it 
were addressed to her. Homosexual jokes are also common. 


(e) Exhibitionism.—Indecent exposure before other boys has been reported in several 
cases. Two boys exposed themselves before a woman labourer. A detailed case of study 
of one of the boys has been made and is reported below. 


Case Study No. 3 : Boy—C; Age—17 years; Class VII. 


This boy, in company with another, runs after girls and teases them. Once he ex- 
posed himself before a woman labourer. The woman reported the matter to the class 
teacher, who called both the boys and demanded their explanation. Both the boys 
denied the charge; but the teacher refused to believe them and gave them a severe beating. 
The matter was not reported to the headmaster as the teacher feared that he might 
rusticate them. In the interviews with the classmates of this boy, it was reported that he 
often throws pebbles at women labourers through the window of the classroom. His 
other problems are truancy and loafing. He runs away from the school after the first 
period and comes back in the last period. Не loafs in the bazaar during school hours 
and frequently visits the cinema. 


(а) Family Background.—His father works as a dispenser in a railway — hospital. 
He 18 very harsh and often beats the subject. His mother is ШИега(е. His position in 
siblings is third and there are five siblings younger to him. 


. (b) Health and Recreation.—He is seventeen years old and is overage for class VII 
in which he is also taller than his classmates, being 5’ 6” in height. He is weak in build 
and weighs only 107 Ibs. He takes his own care and has been doing so from ап early 
age. He helps in household work and sleeps with his younger brother who is fifteen 
years old. He has a large number of friends. He is interested in games but does not get 
adequate facilities in his house. 


. (c) Personality and Social Traits.—He suffers from a sense of inferiority because 
he is in a junior class and has to study with much younger children. He is afraid of 
ghosts. He wants to become a ticket collector in railways—a choice of vocation which 
seems to be suited to his abilities. 


(d) School and Intelligence —He is weak in studies, though he managed to pass in 
the annual examination of '58 in the second division. He likes the school but wastes 
his time in loafing. His I.Q. is 94. 


(e) Thematic Apperception Test.—The test showed that the father's treatment 
is very harsh and the subject has hostile death wishes against him. Father rejects and 
dominates the subject and the latter shows rebellious tendencies against this domination. 
Sexual adjustment is not normal. The subject has not yet attained the genital stage of 
libido development. There is a perverted trend towards exhibitionism, but there are 
chances that, under favourable circumstances, the subject may make a better adjustment 
towards sex. His fear of ghosts needs further investigation, He further complains that 
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his memory is weakening. This may be a hypochondric symptom arising from guilt 
feelings due to masturbation. Punishment does not seem to be any cure for his sex mis- 
behaviour. The boy, being rejected by the father, is in need of sympathy. His interest 
in games, social life and his realistic goals in life should be utilized in helping him to 
achieve a better adjustment. 


Some general conclusions can also be stated here. Problems pertaining to sex are 
usually not brought before the teacher. Whenever such a case comes to them, they 
resort to scolding and punishment which is hardly the proper remedy. It is also seen 
that the teachers’ knowledge of sex problems and the manner of handling them is very 
much limited. In the present syllabi of the Teachers’ Colleges, this problem does not find 
a place and hence, when such problems arise in the schools, the teacher does not know 
hów to deal with them and his only remedy is scolding and punishment. Further, sex 
is а common topic for discussion in the staff room. The conversation and jokes often 
become obscene and the students passing by in the verandah can hear them. The advice 
of such teachers is not likely to be very much heeded by the students. 


Like the majority of other schools in the country, in this school also there is no pro- 
vision for sex education. If sex education could be introduced, it is likely to create a 
better attitude towards sex. 


C—Stealing 


Stealing appears to be a serious problem. In their suggestions for improving 
the schoal, 15 students wrote that the authorities should take some steps to check steal- 
ing. The teachers reported that many students are not serious about their studies; that 
they join the school because education is free and that they have nothing else to do; 
and that some of these students are habitual thieves—they steal books and other things 
and sell them in the market. In the ‘Guess Who’ test, the average number of students who 
steal was found as follows: 


Problem Average number of students with the pro- 
blems in each class 


VI VII VIII IX 
Stealing books pencils etc. 42 2:7 3:7 0:9 
1:5 2:1 1:0 0:5 


Stealing cycle parts 
* 


Two case studies were carried out for stealing. 


Case Study No. 4 : Boy—D; Age—15 years; Class VII. 


He was found stealing books belonging to other students and selling them in the 
market. Very often he did not steal himself but instigated others to steal and then 
shared the money. The school authorities were thinking of rusticating him from the 
school. It was found that he lived in a bad-neighbourhood; that he had a number of 
friends who аге delinquents and criminals; that his intelligence is poor (T.Q. 60) and 
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that he is not likely to succeed in academic career; that his mother is weak and has little 
control over him; and that the school has not taken any interest in reforming him so far. 
His personality structure showed several abnormal trends such as a weak and helpless 
ego, strong urges, strong aggressions, repression of needs for affection, and a super 
ego which is too harsh and strict. On the other hand, his main assets are that he wants 
to continue his education, that his parents are also interested in his education, that 
he experiences a guilt feeling and shows a tendency to sublimate his aggressive trends, 
and that he is earning Rs. 7 by doing part-time work and that he also helps his mother 
in her household work. 


Considering these assets and liabilities, it seems that the parents should be advised 
to admit the boy to some vocational school. He is not likely to succeed in academic 
education; and if continued in the present school, there are chances that he may be rus- 
ticated for his delinquencies. This will be dangerous for his future adjustment and he may 
develop into a criminal, like his other criminal and delinquent friends. A change of 
environment, a little more attention and some expenditure may save the society from a 
potential criminal. 


The second case was that of a boy who was found to have stolen books belonging 
to a classmate and sold them in the market. He is also a truant and it is reported 
that, during school hours and even afterwards, he visits the railway yard and steals 
Sugarcane in company with other friends. 


Case-Study No. 5: Boy—E; Age—11 years; Class VII. 5 


Both parents were educated—the father being a lecturer in a distant town and the 
present step-mother being a teacher in a local girls" school. The boy's. own mother is 
dead and. the attitude of his step-mother towards him is one of rejection. Не, therefore, 
seeks the company of other truants which gives some satisfaction to his need for belong- 
ing and self-assertion. 


| The school authorities can help him to improve by providing healthy recreations 
by encouraging him to cultivate the friendship of normal children, and by giving him 
help to overcome the retardation in studies, 


are passing through a formative period at this age and that even a minor theft 
may become a stepping stone to further and more serious crime if it goes undetected. 


D—Truancy 


ә 


Another common and serious problem of school discipline is truancy. In the ‘Guess 
Who’ test, a considerable number of students in all classes have been reported as truants:-- 
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Average number of students with the 
problem in each class 


Problem pra 
5 VI- VII УШ ІХ 
Running away from the school . . у у Ы 12:2 8:7 10 4:9 
Absenting themselves from some periods . s 5 9 7-5 9*5 42 
Not attending the school at ай . - z с ^ 3:2 ` 4-5 42 1:4 


It is a common practice among the truants in this school to attend the first period, 
stay on for one or two more periods, then run away and come back in the last period 
in time for attendance. This way they do not lose attendance as it is marked only in the 
n ай the last periods. Itis surprising that the teachers do not take any action against 
these boys, 


One factor behind truancy is that, education being free, many students who have 
no serious interest in studies also join the school. A second factor is that no boy up to 
class IX is usually detained on account of a shortfall in attendance. We have come across 
a student whose attendance, after about three months of school session, was 21%. Later 
on, it improved to 40% only; but the boy was promoted to the next class. Іп several 
other cases of promotions also, the attendance was very short. We also found that truants 


„Show serious behaviour problems, such as stealing, drinking, gambling, fighting, 


cheating, and sex delinquency. It is difficult to say whether truancy is responsible for these 
problems or these problems give rise to truancy, but the former interpretation seéms 
more likely. The boy who runs away from the school does not usually һауе а definite 
goal in life. He has a good deal of free time and does. ‘not know how to spend it. He is, 
therefore, likely to fall in the company of other demoralized boys and anti-social elements 
and this may lead to his initiation into more serious delinquencies. j 


Three of the case studies covered truancy. The first was that of a boy who is negligent 
about his studies and does not complete his home assignments. All the teachers punish 
him. He damages school furniture, uses abusive language, and often fights with other 
students. He runs away from the school and usually loafs in the bazaar, or plays games 
like kabaddi. Не has also spoiled other boys whom he takes with himself. At times ће 
does not come to the school for days together. The teacher once punished him for this; 


but it had no effect. 


• Case Study No. 6: Boy—F; Age—11 years. Class VI. 


His father is a peon in the postal department. He has three sisters elder to him and 
no brother. He being the youngest child and the only son is probably responsible for his 
being spoilt. His maternal uncle is an operator in a cinema theatre and he has, therefore, 
free access to pictures. For some reason or the other, һе has come to dislike the school 
and the specific factor behind this attitude could not be located. His intelligence is 
normal (I.Q. 107); but he is emotionally disturbed. He has frightening dreams in which 
he sees а ghost trying to stab him. Passive homosexuality is his main problem and conflict 
over it may be responsible for his emotional disturbances. Too frequent visits to cinema 
may be responsible for his tendency to withdraw from the world of reality. 
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Case-Study No. 7 : This is a boy of 17, reading in class IX who tries to bully and 
dominate over other students. His attitude towards almost all the teachers is rude 
and defiant. His main problems seem to be two : anxiety about the future and retarda- 
tion in studies. He wants to be a good boy, to have a big house and large property 
and to keep his parents in comfort. He realises that this is to be achieved through 
education and hence he continues to worry about his future. His retardation in studies 
is partly due to the fact that he has to devote a good deal of time to assist his brother 
in his shop every day. Though he vaguely realizes the advantages of education, he 
does not see any meaning in his present education and cannot see how it can help him 
in solving his problems. 


Case-study No. 8 : This is a refugee boy of 16 years, reading in class VI. He has 
formed a gang of 5 or 6 boys with himself as the leader. He teases girls and he and 
his gang members smoke, gamble, fight with other boys and damage school furniture. 
He has friends among adults some of whom are loafers. On every Wednesday, he 
visits the cinema in the company of his adult friends who pay for his ticket. He also 
drinks and has himself admitted this fact to the investigator. His main problem seems 
to be the harsh treatment given to him by his parents, He is dependent on them and 
shows a submissive attitude towards them ; but he naturally feels emotionally deprived 
and this may be responsible for his aggressive behaviour in the school. His lack of 
interest in the school may be due to poor intelligence. His I. Q. could not be exactly 
determined but there are indications that it is below average. 


In all these three cases of truancy, different factors are responsible for the abnor- 
mality. In the first case, the main problem is homosexuality, although its relationship 
to truancy is not quite clear. In the second case, the boy remains absent because he 
has to spend eight hours daily in shop work. His elder brother allows him to work 
at the shop even during school hours. He is worried about the future but he cannot 
see how education can help him in this direction. The third boy is a truant because 
is is ее find satisfaction for his frustrations in the home in gang activities outside 
the school. 


In dealing with truants, therefore, we should examine the causative factors and 
the secondary gains of truancy. We should see how the child is spending his time after 
running away from the school and this will give us an understanding into the secondary 
gains that the child derives from his truancy. 


It is not possible to suggest a single remedy for truancy. Each case should be 
considered separately. Truancy in itself may not be serious ; but there are dangers 
that it may give rise to other more serious problems. 


E—Mischief 


A very large number of students were found to be prone to mischief. It will not 
Serve any useful purpose to describe them all in detail as they are well known to every 
school teacher. A certain amount of mischief is to be expected among all normal and 
healthy adolescents. . There is, therefore, a very great need for forbearance when dealing 
with mischievous children. Тһе main problem is to combine tolerance with need for 
discipline, training, and inculcation of desirable habits, attitudes and values in con- 
зопапсе with the expectations and demands of the society. 
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A serious form of mischief is damaging school furniture. Tt is а common practice 
to throw down the desk as soon as the school is over. Boys jump on chairs and throw 
them down from the window. А chair has also been used for attacking another boy. 
In playful chasing, a desk is often placed in between to act as a barrier. It may be 
pushed and thrown on the floor. At first sight, damaging furniture may appear to be 
an innocent expression of aggression and surplus energy ; but when we consider that 
one aim of education should be to develop respect for public property, the problem 
becomes more serious. It will be good if teachers in government shools begin to take 
greater interest in this matter. 


. Case-Study No. 9 : The chief problem with this boy who is 13 years' old and is 
reading in class VIII, is that he bullies other boys. He has formed a separate group 
with himself as the leader and with the help of this group, he threatens his other class- 
mates. Two students were beaten by him and by his friends. He holds back the 
cycles of students and demands lifts. On refusal, he threatens that he will remove the 
tube valve. He has contempt for younger and simple students, nicknames them “rato- 
oram" or rote learner. He writes ‘420° against the name of the monitor on the black 
board. He is noisy when leaving the class and damages school furniture. He brings 
obscene pictures and shows them to his friends. Не also draws pictures on the walls, 
He is defiant towards the teacher. He was reported for the following problems on 
the ‘Guess Who’ test :— 


. 


Problems Number of students 
who reported 


| 


. Teases boys . h я : 

. Makes fun of the teacher d 5 i : . . . 

. Aggressive behaviour 

. Forms aggressive gangs . 

. Draws obscene pictures 

. Teases girls . 5 А 3 А ~ 2 4 > B 

. Quarrelsome . 4 x 5 Р 5 é Р 3 4 с 
. Comes late . Я n + . У m С k ‘ 

. Other minor mischief 


© 00 Ov л р Co м м 
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His elder brother complained that the boy was very extravagent. Formerly he 
was in another school where he could get anything from the school store by signing 
his name. Hi§ monthly bills went up to Rs. 60 and so his parents had to remove him 
from that school and put him in the present school. А 


(a) Family Background.—He comes of a middle-class well to do family. He lives 
with his grandfather in his ancestral house. His mother died when he was five years 
old. This was a great shock to him. His father remarried and is posted in another 
town. The step-mother also lives with the father. The father is educated up to class 

Ш and brags about his mischievous exploits in his student days. Не drinks, takes 
"bhang' and loses his temper if these are not available. He is very extravagent and 
spends much money on drinks and food and realizes that he is not setting a good ex- 


ample to his children. 
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(b) Health—He enjoys good health but still complains of certain physical disorders 
which are indicative of hypochondria. He complains of dizziness, too much heat in 
the body, digestion being slow and weakening of memory. 


(c) Personality and Social Traits.—He has a number of friends but no one on inti- 
mate terms as he is a little suspicious of others. He gets easily discouraged. Не is 
worried about classwork though there should be no worry as he is a good student. Не 
is afraid of *Badmash" or ruffians and it seems that he suffers from a feeling of insecurity. 
His feelings are easily hurt and he is very sensitive to criticism. Не has a number of 
interests. Не is interested in repairing machines, toy construction, listening to radio, 
reading stories and novels, hiking, gardening and keeping a pet. He plays badminton, 
cricket and tennicoit. Не is fond of drawing and painting which is his main hobby. 
His ambition is to join J. J. School of Arts, Bombay, and become an artist. 


(d) School and Intelligence.—His 1. О. is 123 and ће is good in studies. His draw- 
ing teacher holds a very good: opinion of him. Не stood first in Class УІ; but in Class 
ҮП, he got only a second division. In Class VIII he again obtained the First Division 
with distinction in Mathematics and Drawing. He does not like this school and prefers 
his earlier school. 


(e) Thematie Apperception Test.—His attitude towards the father is hostile but 
affectionate towards mother. He appears to suffer from castration anxiety. He has 
a strong feeling of insecurity. His super-ego is strong. Не also feels that he does not 
get adequate encouragement and understanding from his elders. He has a very good 
command over language. His stories have good plots and their dialogues are very reali- 
stic, He is gifted with a rich imagination and good reasoning powers. 


Tt will thus be seen that the subject is a gifted and promising boy. His mischie- 
vousness may be partly due to his identification with the father who brags about his 
own exploits in his student days. His aggression and bullying may have emanated 
from his own feelings of insecurity. He has expressed his fear of ruffians. He has 
castration anxiety and guilt feeling pertaining to masturbation. This is revealed 
in his Т, А. T. interpretation. His hypochondric symptoms may have the same 
origin. Sex education will help him in overcoming his guilt and anxieties. He gets 
some appreciation from his teacher. A little more appreciation and interest on 
[п Patt of the family members will go a long way in making him better 
adjusted. 


Case-Study No. 10 : This boy, aged 12 years and reading in class VIII, was 
studied for problems of mischief. But he shows some more serious problems as well. 
When he came for psychological testing, his shirt was torn as he was coming straight 
from a fight. A glance at his hands showed that he had written the answers on his hands 
for a test that was held in the first period. His class teacher says that he is the most 
mischievous boy in the whole class. He is defiant and disrespectful towards the teachers. 
He sings film songs in a low tone while the teacher is teaching. He is very fond of cinema. 
He runs away from the school and sees matinee shows during school hours. Не uses 
abusive language. In games, he often fights with the students. 


(a) Family Background.—The father is the principal of a medical school. He is 
very strict and easily loses his temper. Не often beats him and also beats his eldes‘ 
son (a young man in early twenties) and his grown-up daughter. The mother is very 
lenient. _ He likes his eldest brother and sister; but he does not like the home and would 
prefer to stay out. 
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(b) Health and Social Traits.—He complains of poor health though it does not 
appear that there 5 anything seriously wrong. He complains of cold, tonsilitis and 
headache. Running gives him a pain in the abdomen and he loses his breath easily. 
Sitting in the sun makes him dizzy. He also feels that his memory has deteriorated. 
This indicates hypochondria. He complains that he does not get sleep easily and some- 
times keeps awake for hours. He has no intimate friends and he says he is disgusted 
with his classmates. He has good recreational facilities but he prefers to go to cinema. 
He either goes alone or in company with a friend. 


He is often gloomy and goes to cinema when in such a mood. He cannot sleep 
alone because he is afraid of ghosts. He sees frightening dreams in which it does some- 
thing which is forbidden. He is threatened with punishment but is later forgiven with a 
warning. His classmates tease him and often play tricks on him. They laugh when the 
teacher either beats or scolds him. He wants to take revenge but forgives them after 
some time. 


(c) School and Intelligence —He likes the school, but complains that the teachers 
and students do not help him when he approaches them with any difficulty. He often 
remains absent from the class. He cannot concentrate on his studies and thinks that 
his intelligence and memory have suffered on account of the severe beatings given him 
by his father. His І. Q. is 77. 


(d) Thematic Apperception Test.—The subject’s mischief may be an expression of 
his frustration in the home and the school. In the home, his father’s treatment is too 
strict. Ine the school, he is not able to follow the teachers and is retarded in studies. At 
the same time, he has hypochondrial symptoms which probably have their origin in the 
guilt feelings associated with sex. 


Speaking broadly, it may be said that mischief should not be considered in isolation. 
There are a number of factors that lie behind mischief. Thus a boy may be feeling frus- 
trated in his home due to harsh treatment by the parents. This frustration may find 
an expression in the form of aggression in the school. Besides such frustrations, emotional 
instability retardation in studies, anxiety, sex worries, either alone or in combina- 
tion, may be responsible for mischief. 


The teacher should try to find the underlying factors behind mischief. Many of 
these problems arise because of lack of a two-way communication between the teacher 
and the taught. The teacher does not try to find out and understand the child’s point 
of view. He resorts to scolding and punishment too soon. The result is that the child’s 
attitudes are not changed, and he develops resentment against the teachers, which often 
takes the form of mischief. 

F.—Gang Rivalries 


e 


The role of juvenile gangs in creating indiscipline cannot be under-estimated. Some- - 
times rival gangs are formed which are constantly at war with each other. The members 
of one gang do not talk to the members of the other. In the classroom, members of 
one gang sit together and try to run down the other gang. They try to make fun of 
each other and whenever they get an opportunity, they do not hesitate to complain to 
the teacher against members of the rival gang. During the recess and after school 
they move in groups. On their way home, they may tease each other and sometimes а 
fight may ensue. Each gang tries to dominate the other and the members have a strong 
sense of loyalty for their own gang. The investigation includes a case study of two boys, 
both of whom are leaders of rival gangs. 
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Case-Study No. 11 : This boy, who is 144 years of age and is reading in Class 
VI is the leader of a gang of students. He tries to dominate others with the help of his gang. 
There is another gang whose leader is X (case-study No. 12 below). Both the gangs, 
often fight against each other. He often bullies other students and takes advantage 
of his large size. He punctures cycles standing in the shed and damages the cycle 
locks. His neighbours also have the same complaint against him. A serious offence 
that he committed was stealing Rs. 300 from his home. The gang at times plays 
in the vacant classrooms. The furniture is moved to one side and space is created for 
the game. He often runs away from the school. It has also been reported that he drinks 
wine, gambles and teases girls. 


His father runs a cycle shop in partnership with his younger brother. His mother 
died when he was only nine months old and his grandmother brought him up. He is 
the only child in the home and his father is over indulgent. 


He is tall for his class, being 5' 5" іп height. He is well built and enjoys good 
health. He suffered from smallpox in early childhood and his face has been defaced 
by pox marks. He has to look after his father’s cycle shop. He goes there three 
times a day, spending nearly one hour each time. He has good recreational facilities. 


. He seems to have normal emotional control but is not much interested in studies. 
His I. Q. is 83. He is regular in attendance, but has failed twice. He likes the school. 


He suffers from a deep feeling of insecurity, and his aggressive behaviour is pro- 
bably due to this. He is interested in religion and shows a tendency towards reformation, 
If some adult could take greater interest in him and provide him with a sense of security, 
the boyislikely to become better adjusted. Since his interest in learning is luke- 
warm and intelligence dull, it would be better if he is guided to take up а technical 
course in keeping with his interests. 


4, .,Case-Study No. 12 : This boy who is 12} years of age and is reading іп Class VII, 
is also the leader of a gang of students. His gang often comes into conflict with the gang 
of Y (Case-Study No. 11). He bullies and teases other boys; but no other serious 
problem has been reported against him. 


He comes from a middle-class family. His father runs а foundry in which his elder 

sons help him. He has a violent temper and the subject is very much afraid of him. 

n angry, he often gives a severe beating to his son. Mother has ап easy going 

nature. The subject has six brothers and two sisters. Two brothers are elder to him. 
: His adjustment with the siblings is good. He likes to stay at home. 


He enjoys good health. He feels that his eye-sight is weak. The doctor had 
suggested the use of spectacles but he does not wear them. He keeps himself clean. He 
says that he has to work at his father's foundry for about eight hours a day and that, 
оп certain days, the work continues late in the night. He does not get time to play. 


He often quarrels with his classmates and is not afraid of them. ‘The only person he 
fears is his father. He is interested in mechanical work and wants to become а tech- 
nician and run his own business. Н 


He is ап average student. Last year ће could not appear in the examination, His 
1.0. 18104. Іп 1958, he passed his examination in II Division, ; 
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His chief worry is about school work and examinations and he feels that he does 
not get adequate sympathy from his teachers. 


The subject's personality appears to be normal. His gang activities are not to be 
taken seriously. He should be provided with healthier recreations and his interest in 
mechanical work may well be utilised for giving a technical bias to his education. 


G— Miscellaneous 
This category consists of 8 cases which have been briefly "described below:— 


, Case-Study No. 13 : Age 134 years; Class VII; Problems: Aggression, bullying, 
teasing and truancy. The boy's. own mother died when he was three years' old. He has 
а step-mother. His father is a motor driver. He loses temper easily. His health is poor 
and he has to work for about four to six hours in the field. Often he gets late in reaching 
the school. He suffers from anxieties. 


Case-Study No. 14 : Age: 15 years; Class ҮШ; Problems: Aggression, teasing 
truancy and mischief in the class. His father has a very large family. He is a ‘Halwai’ 
(Confectioner) and the boy has to devote eight hours to help his father in the shop. 
In the home also, he has to do house-hold work. His I. Q. is 71. T. A. T. shows that 
the subject feels neglected and dejected and cannot bear any frustration. Super-ego is 
non-integrated and on the whole, it is weak. 


Case-Study No. 15 : Age 18 years; Class VII; Problems: Truancy, smoking, co- 
rhing late, copying in the examination, disobeying teachers, bad company, lying, quarrel- 
ling and drinking wine. (One very serious problem is that he bullies students to give him 
money for cigarettes and beats them if they do not comply.) His father died when he 
was six years old. He and his mother earn their livelihood through manual work. 
Their combined income is Rs. 30 only. He is very much worried about money. He is 
large for his class, His relations with his elder brother are not good, as the latter does 
not earn anything. T. A. T. shows that ће is worried about the future. At his age 
the boy thinks that the happy days of childhood are over. He cannot withstand frus- 
tration and adopts childish methods like obstinacy, quarrelling, telling lies to secure 
gratification of his desires. Super-ego appears to be adequately developed but the ego 
is weak. 


Case-Study No. 16 : Age 15 years; Class VIII; Problems: Teasing, aggressive 
and destructive behaviour, carelessness and making fun of the pupil-teachers. His father 
isa retired clerk. He is sometimes very strict and sometimes very lenient. His intelli- 
gence is only 53. Т. A. T. also shows poor intelligence. The stories are illogical and 
unstructured. Many of the stories are at the descriptive level. The heroes have little 
controlover their emotions. Anger finds expression in physical aggression. There are 
three stories with anti-social themes but there is no punishment, reformation or guilt 


feeling indicating weak super-ego. 

Case-Study No. 17 : Age 16; Class IX; Problems: Interrupting teachers in their 
teaching, disobeying teachers, aggressive behaviour, teasing other boys and quarrelling. 
His parents live in village. His father isa shop-keeper earning Rs. 90 p. m. Subject's 
relations with his parents appear to be satisfactory. In T. A. T. stories, no serious pro- 
blem appears. His main problem is poor intelligence (1. Q. 56). He has healthy interests 
Ше hiking and swimming. 
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Case-Study No. 18 : Age 13 years; Class ҮШ; Problem: Stealing. He comes 
from a well-to-do family. His father is alandlord. His own mother died when he was 
three years’ old and he has a step-mother. He lives in а private hostel run by his com- 
munity. His super-ego has been found to be weak. Other factors responsible for his 
stealing could not be investigated. 


Case-Study No. 19 : Age 15; Class X; Problems: Disobedience, aggressive 
behaviour, and stealing. His father isa teacher but lives ina distant town. The subject 
lives with his uncle who is a doctor. He feels emotionally deprived and is jealous of his 
cousin. His uncle is very strict and does not trust him. He permits him very little free- 
dom. The father himself is maladjusted. In a fit of anger, he punishes the subject, 
but later on apologizes. In. T. A. T. pictures, the subject has expressed his frustrations. 
He feels emotionally deprived and neglected. Super-ego appears to be severe. The 
ego is weak and does not show any capacity to stand frustration. His I. Q. is 96, 


Case-Study No. 20 : Age 19 years; Class X : Problems : Truancy, loafing, copying 
in the examination and disobeying teachers. (He has failed for three years in the High 
school examination.) His father is a well-to-do grocer. He is attached to his mother and 
sister but his attitude towards the father is ambivalent. He has a tendency towards com- 
pulsive and morbid self-examination. Super-ego appears to be normally developed. 
He experiences guilt and shame and wants to become a good boy. 


He is a member of the first eleven of the school hockey and football teams and has 
strong loyalty for his team members. He has often been involved in fighting and brags 
about it. He experiences a feeling of security and belongingness in the company of his 
friends. This may be responsible for saving him from psychological breakdown. His 
tendency to morbid introspection and guilt feelings are indicative of neurotic trends. 


VI 
Some Suggestions to Improve School Discipline 


Some of the suggestions to improve school discipline have already been given in the 
appropriate context in previous sections. The purpose here is not to repeat all these 
suggestions, but to consider some of the main findings more fully. 


(a) School Traditions.—The first thing to be noticed is that unfortunate traditions 
have grown up in this school. In this school, the students have often succeeded in defy- 
ing the authorities. They have nearly always succeeded whenever they adopted the 
group agitation approach under the leadership of the students’ union. The teachers 
have been apathetic and negligent in the past. No headmaster has so far succeeded in 
taking any action either against the teachers or the students. А laissez-faire order has 
thus come to be accepted and continues to flourish. Only very determined and persis- 
tent efforts can succeed in such a situation; but controlling and restrictive measures 
should be combined with appreciation and encouragement. 


(b) The Shift System апа Teachers’ Absenteeism.—The evils of the shift system have 
been discussed earlier. It is better discontinued. But with the increasing demand for 
education and limited number of school buildings available, this may not be quite fea- 
sible in the near future. The chief problem then is to minimize the defects of the system. 
Lack of effective supervision by the headmaster is one great shortcoming of the shift 
system. In this school we have studied, the headmaster usually stays only in the morning 
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shift. It would, therefore, be desirable to have a junior headmaster—for the noon shift. 
Besides supervision he may also share some of the paper work. This will give relief to 
the senior headmaster and he will be able to devote more of his time to students and tea- 
chers. It will also be better if the headmaster and the junior headmaster are provided 
with residential quarters near the school, 


. (o) Private Tuitions —This problem has become very serious and several malpractices 
in connection with tuitions have been reported. Thus touts among students are engaged 
to procure tuitions for the teachers. The students taught are favoured in the classroom 
and the examination and so оп. More than half the teachers interviewed admitted that 
private tuitions were related to indiscipline in the school. Their main suggestion to 
curb this practice was to raise the basic salary of the teacher to at least Rs. 200 per month 
and to take strong action against him if he persists in having tuitions even after this in- 
crease in grade. It is not possible to say how far this would be feasible. Looking at 
the problem from the angle of the students, we feel that some students who are retarded 
in studies need private tuition and it becomes the duty of the school to make some spe- 
cial provision for remedial instruction for them. Тһе subjects in which students е5- 
pecially need remedial instruction are three, English, Mathematics and Science. Special 
classes with a limited number of students may be organized for three to four months in 
a year for this purpose. Some fee may be charged from these students and a fixed 
allowance of Rs. 50 a month may be paid to each teacher taking these classes. 


(d) Teachers’ General Apathy to School Problems.—It is seen that teachers take 
only a lukewarm interest in their school work. They know that certain practices are 
«wrong but still they continue to follow and tolerate them. Very few teachers take per- 
sonal interest in the students. They even cut the classes assigned to them in the time 
table. Their influence on the students is insignificant. When serious problems like 
students’ strike arise, the teachers generally remain apathetic, In individual cases of 
indiscipline which directly interfere with classroom teaching or where the teachers feel 
that the student is trying to be dis-respectful to them they usually resort to corporal pu- 
nishment or scolding. Other problems like truancy, damaging school property, or stealing 
are ignored by them, because they do not consider them to be as serious as the problems 
which hinder their classroom teaching. It seems that the teacher’s perception of his 
role is limited to classroom teaching and that he does not accept any other responsibilities 
or duties beyond it. The importance of closer teacher-pupil contact does not seem 
to be recognised. Although some of the teachers have a very clear insight into the prob- 
lems of students’ indiscipline and have suggested excellent positive measures to tackle 
them, they have hardly ever taken the trouble of putting these measures into practice. 
Similarly, teachers should not find it difficult to realize that cutting classes, engaging touts 
for securing tuitions, or talking obscene things in the staff room which can be overheard 
by the students; will have a detrimental effect on the students. But this is what happens 
in this school every day. This leads to the conclusion that it is the apathy of the teachers 
which is the most important problem. The first step, therefore, is to create interest and 
enthusiasm in the teacher if he is to ungrudgingly share the additional burden of work and 
personal sacrifice that any measure to improve indiscipline will entail. After this is 
done, one may go ahead in planning measures for improving discipline. 


There are two broad approaches to this problem of motivating the teachers. One 
approach is to strengthen the inspecting and supervisory personnel so as to give little 
opportunity to the teachers to ignore departmental rules. At present, the Inspecting 
Officers complain that they have no time ; that the service rules prescribe a very lengthy ғ 
procedure to take action against a teacher ; and that there -were a number of political 
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influences at work which restrained the departmental authorities ; and that the Director 
of Education and his subordinate officers had to change their decisions due to political 
pressures. This had the effect of lowering the morale of the teachers as well as of govern- 
ment officials. It is not possible to say how far these allegations are true ; but they do 
need careful examination. 


The other approach is to create conditions under which the teacher may experience 
ego-involvement in his work, his conception of his role as a teacher may become broader, 
his motivation may arise from his deep seated interest in the success of educational poli- 
cies, and the absence of external restraints may have no adverse effect on his efficiency. 
This will be an ideal situation which may never be attained, but it would be well to con- 
sider what changes in the administrative set-up are needed to take us nearer this goal. 
In this direction, much can be learnt from the researches in the field of business and indus- 
tries. Here also, the same problem of motivating the worker had to be faced and it was 
found that by creating conditions more satisfying to him and by giving him greater res- 
ponsibility in the management, the output could be considerably increased, sometimes 
doubled or even trebled. There is no reason why these well-tried and established prin- 
ciples in industrial administration cannot be applied to education. In fact, teaching 
work by its nature is such that the teacher must be unfettered by external restrictions and 
must have a hand in framing the educational policies. The American Commission on 
Staff Relations in School Administration emphasizes the importance of building up the 
morale of the teachers and goes on to say that morale is to be built up through stimulation 
rather than command, through self-motivated activity rather than coercion*. Modern 
school administration in America (or in fact in all progressive countries), therefore, is 
moving towards less authoritarian and a more co-operative type of organisation. Pitten-' 
ger says “whether or not traditional school administration should be liberalized seems 
no longer to be an issue. The issues, today, are how far the process should be carried 
and what forms it should take.”+ Іп this country also, the same principle has to be ac- 
cepted if the teachers are to be got out from their present apathy and complacency. It 
will be beyond the scope of this report to discuss a new plan of educational administra- 
tion, Three general principles may, however, be pointed out: 


(1) Decentralisation to place the maximum responsibility on the teachers; 


(2) Flattening of the hierarchical structure so that the highest authority may. be 
accessible to the teachers; and 


(3) Involvement of as many staff members as possible in setting educational goals 
and policies, 


. At present the teachers’ role in the framing of policies of the department of educa- 
tion is negligible. The department itself is so unwieldy that the teachers do not come 
into direct personal contact with the higher officials. The problems that arise at the 
operative level are not realized by those who conceive and frame the educational policies, 
The enlightened members of the community are also capable of making a very important 
contribution to the progress and betterment of the schools; but at present, they have 
very little voice in educational administration. 


*33rd Year Book, American Association of School Administration, 
tPittenger, B, F.: Local Public School Administration; New York: Mc Graw-Hill 1951 P.56. 
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The final recommendation, therefore, is for decentralisation and for setting up 
of smaller administrative units in which the teachers and inspired members of the com- 
deep find a representation in the body that frames educational policies and evaluates 
results. 


(е) Politics and Education.—The political parties have been exploiting the students 
for their own purposes. In the strikes and other conflicts that arise between the stu- 
dents and authorities, political parties are often responsible for encouraging the students 
to take the path of defiance. This is a problem for the political leaders and it is for them, 
to decide whether they are prepared to sacrifice immediate gains for the party to the 
greater good of the country. Disciplinary problems in our educational institutions will 
cóntinue as long as the Education Department does not get the co-operation of all the 
DES in guiding the students to respect the headmaster and to abide by the school 
rules. 


Regarding what the educational institutions should do, Dr. Shridharani has observed 
that we have given far too much importance to ministers and politicians. In all important 
functions, we invariably find a minister inaugurating or presiding over it.^ Thus the 
serious mistake of placing wrong values before our students has been made and the stu- 
dents have formed the impression that the highest thing in life is to become a minister or 
а leader of some party. Іп convocation addresses and important educational functions, 
it would, therefore, be well to invite eminent educationists, artists, scientists ог literary 
figures to preside over the functions and deliver the addresses. Dr. Shridharani says 
that this"is the accepted practice in America and he recommends that we should emulate 

“it. 

(f) The Students’ Union and Indiscipline—The role played by the union presi: 
dent in defying the authorities has been discussed earlier. The concept that has developed 
about the role of the union president is that he should always champion the cause of 
the students and should be prepared to come into conflict with the authorities if such an 
occasion arises. It is very similar to that of trade unions. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the interest taken by the political parties and students organization in the 
activities of the school. Тһе union president of the school is associated with a political 
party and has greater loyalty to the party than to the school and seeks guidance from his 
friends in the party whenever there is any conflict between the students and the authorities. 
In the students elections, a candidate's merit is often judged by his boldness to defy the 
authorities. Moreover, the danger in the union elections is that there are greater chances 
for the wrong type of student (the agitator type) being elected to this office. Further 
those students who have political affiliations command greater influence and are more 
likely to be elected. Once such students сате to occupy some important office in the 


union, the problem of running the school smoothly and avoiding conflict with the union 
becomes difficult, Valuable educational principles have often to be sacrificed in order to 
accommodate the views of the union. In the light of these problems, the objectives and 
achievements of students’ union or the students’ cabinet need to be reassessed. If the 
oft-cited objectives of training in democratic methods of planning, sharing of responsi- 


bilities, and development of individual initiative are to be considered, they have not been 


realised at least in the school; and this may be the experience of other schools as well. 
The parliamentary system, as it exists in our country, has its own defects. It is well 
Known that the best brains of the nation are not elected to our legislatures and that elec- 
tions and party system have other demerits as well. Knowing all this, why shuld we try 


*Shridarani, 4jkal (Hindi Monthly) Nov. 58, PP. 6-8. 
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to adopt the same system in our schools, if there are better ways of realising the educa- 
tional objectives? This problem was discussed with a number of educationists and the 
consensus of opinion was in favour of the small-group system. The whole student body 
may be split up into small societies. They may organise their own activities separately. 
When programmes in which the whole school has to participate have to be organized, 
the responsibility may be given to each society by rotation. In this scheme, the election 
system will continue but it will be limited to small grours, thereby minimizing some of 
its evils. With the abolition of the students’ union, the school will get rid off a rival body 
which is often responsible for strife between the authorities and the students. 


(е) Extra-curricular Activities.—A. brief description of the extra-curricular acti- 
vities organized by this school has been given earlier, Although the institution has 
ample grounds, only the good players and those who are members of the school team 
get an opportunity to play. Games may not be compulsory, but those who are interested 
in games should get an opportunity to play. The case studies show that many of the 
problem children have no recreational facilities in the home. If some provision for 
these could be made in the school, their energies might find a healthier channel of expres- 
sion. Further, the problem of games material has to be considered. Many children come 
from poor families and they can ill afford to purchase the sports kit, It will be worth- 
"while if the government or philanthropic organizations try to find a solution to this 
problem. At present, the major portion of the games fund is spent on the school team. 
They are provided with every facility as it is they who win matches and bring a good name 
to the institution. Wrong standards have thus been set up. Winning matches and tour- 
naments need not be given such excessive importance and the main emphasis should be 
on providing healthy recreational facilities to the largest number of children. А 


Of the other extra-curricular activities, scouting seems to be more effective in creating 
desirable attitudes among students. The study shows that a larger number of N.C.C. 
cadets show disciplinary problems than scouts, and thus there is little transfer of the 
discipline learnt on the parade ground to other school situations. The reason seems 
to be that the contact between the teacher in the role of an officer and the cadet is of an 
impersonal nature and does not help in moulding the attitude of the students. N.C.C. may 
have other merits ; but from the point of discipline in real life situations, it does not 
appear to be very effective. Іп scouting, on the other hand, there is greater contact 
between the teacher and the students and among students themselves. The training 
situations are more life-like. The data of this investigation are insufficient to draw a 
definite conclusion and further research on the problem is indicated. 


(4) Family Relations.—The case-studies also show that home factors are often 
directly or indirectly responsible for indiscipline of the boys. In eight of the cases, one 
of the parents is dead. Four of them have lost their mother and have step-mothers 
(case nos. 5, 9, 13 and 18) and the remaining four are fatherless (case nose 1, 2, 7 and 15). 
Fathers of case nos. 3, 8, 10 and 12 are very strict. Father of case No. 8 once confined 
the subject in a room for three days because he visited a cinema show without his per- 
mission. The boy was given only water and no food. Incase по. 12, the father, in a 
fit of rage, hung the child upside down by the feet. Under such circumstances, it is 
not possible to expect cordial and harmonious relations between the father and son. 
Eighteen of our cases feel that they do not get the love and affection of their parents. 
This is especially true in case nos. 1, 5, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


Another important factor is inconsistent discipline of the home which hampers 
the development of reality principle. The father of case No. 15 vacillates between strict- 
ness and leniency : sometimes he beats the subject severely on a minor transgression and 
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at other times, he says nothing even if he commits a serious offence. Similarly, in case 
по. 19, the father sometimes beats the subject and later apologizes for it. 


There are seven cases in which the father does not live with the son, These are 
case nos. 4, 5, 6, 9, 17, 18 and 19. Five of them are living with some relations who do not 
exercise proper control over them. In the case of the remaining two (nos. 5 and 19) the 
local guardians are too strict. The boys feel that they are rejected and aré jealous of 
their cousins or step-brothers. 


Three of our cases are the only sons of their parents. Case nos. 4 and 6 are not 
living with their father and being the only sons, they are able to dominate their mother, 
In both the cases, the mother tries (о shield the short-comings of her son, Case no, 
11 lives with his father who is over-indulgent. 


. There are only two cases in which the parents or guardians have a satisfactory rela- 
tionship with their wards (case nos: 2 and 11). 


The study shows the role of the home in determining the behaviour of the students. 
In considering remedial steps to reform a boy, his home cannot be ignored. Cooperation 
from the parents is necessary and, therefore, there should be greater contact between 


the teachers and the parents. 


(i) Need for Understanding and Guidance.—The disciplinary problems have multiple 
causation. They may arise from the student's inability to follow classroom instruction, 
feeling of insecurity, anxieties, emotional deprivation in the home, inability to see any 
meaning in education, desire for belonging which can be satisfied by joining a gang, 
weak ego which cannot resist temptation or tolerate inevitable frustrations, and so on. 
In remedial treatment, our efforts should be mainly directed to the investigation of the 


causes and their removal. 


The ordinary teacher is not expected to have a thorough grounding in Psychology. 
But they can adopt a procedure suggested by Dr. David M. Levy, who says that, in the 
absence of definite psychoneurosis, modification of social attitudes of adolescents can 
be effected rewardingly in a few interviews.* It'has been observed that in cases where 
the teacher has taken even a slight personal interest in the student, it has had a strong 
impact on the latter's personality. The mistake that the teachers commit is that they 
start giving advice and suggestions too soon. They should first give an opportunity to 
the student to talk and to explain his point of view. This will give an understanding to 
the teacher as to how much insight the student has into his own problems. It will also 
help him in developing a rapport with the student and the teacher's suggestion will 
be effective only when a good relationship is built between the two. Before giving any 
suggestion the teacher should consider what the student’s own solutions are, what his 
assets and good qualities are and how a positive programme can be worked out to utilise 
these assets and how the social situation can be reconstructed in order to give a better 
insight to the student into his own conduct. No suggestion which is impracticable 
should be offered. Also no suggestion which is likely to create a conflict between 
the child and the parents should be'given. The aim should be to bridge the gulf between 
thë parents and the child rather than to widen it, Not more than one or two sugges- 
tions should be made-at a time. The teacher should not expect that his advice will be 


*Levy D. N.: New Fields of Psychiatry, P. 67. 
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immediately accepted. Не should be prepared to face the situation with tolerance and 
patience if his advice is rejected. The same procedure is recommended when meeting 
parents. The parent should not be blamed. ІҒ blamed, he will immediately try to 
defend himself and this will defeat (һе whole purpose of the interview. Тһе aim should 
be to develop in him a better understanding of the behaviour of his son. If the teachers 
adopt this positive approach to disciplinary problems and have enough zéal, patience 
and sympathy, they will attain a large measure of success and their efforts will be fruit- 
fully rewarded, 
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A SURVEY OF THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF PRIMARY TEACHERS OF 
SHOLAPUR CITY (1954—55) 
By 
V. P. PETHE 
I 
Objectives and Procedure 
_ Purpose of the Investigation —An inquiry into the socio-economic condition of the 
Primary teachers of Sholapur City was carried out by the author during 1954-55. Its 
main objective was to assess the economic conditions of the teachers, with emphasis on 
the levels of living. 

2. Procedure.—As а first step in the enquiry, a meeting of ће headmasters of all the 
schools was convened and the nature and objectives of the intended investigation were 
explained to them. They were requested to convey these objectives to individual Primary 
teachers. Printed questionnaires along with an appeal for cooperation were distributed 
to all of the Primary teachers of the city through the headmasters. The teachers were 
instructed to return the filled-in questionnaires in closed envelopes provided to them, for 
the obvious reason that the facts stated by the teachers had to be treated as strictly con- 
fidential. A large numbxr of questionnaires was collected through the headmasters; 
there were however some teachers who handed over their material personally. Of all the 
Primary teachers of the city contacted in this way, 662 teachers (i.e. about 74 per cent out 
of a total of over 900 teachers) responded and gave the requisite information. 

H 
General Information 

3. Teacher.—Status апа Type of School.—Out of the total number of 662 teachers, 
528 were employed in the Municipal schools and 134 in private schools (also called the 
‘aided or proprietary schools’). Among the informants, 73 teachers were of the rank of 
headmasters (56 in Municipal schools and 17 in aided schools). Male and female teachers 
giving information numbered 410 and 252 respectively. The details regarding the teacher- 
status and the kind of school may be seen in the following table: 


TABLE I 


Distribution of the Male and Female Teachers According to Teacher-Status and the 
Kind of School 


Types of School Teacher-Status Males Females Total 


Municipal 14. Headmaster . 38 18 56 
Assistant Teacher . 2 287 185 472 

TOTAL : 325 203 528 

Private . & . Headmaster . 12 5 17 
Assistant Teacher . 73 44 117 

TOTAL i 85 49 134 

s ETATER roy ағ ALETE аиа ина 
ToTaAL—All Teachers |. 410 252 662 
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4. Age, Sex and Marital Status.—Table II presents a distribution of the teachers 
according to age, sex and civil conditions. 
TABLE II 


Classification of Teachers According to Age, Sex and Marital Status 


Males Females 
Age Un- Married Widowed, Total Un- . Married Widowed, Total 
Group married divorced, married divorced, 
etc. etc. 
16—20 18 2 М, 20 18 7 v s 25 
21—25 33 34 fes 67 21 25 1 47 
26—30 7 54 Ac 61 6 48 2 56 
31—35 1 67 1 69 2 39 4 45 
36—40 2 71 tir 73 1 18 3 22 
41—45 2 55 2 59 4 16 3 23 
46—50 x 23 ig 23 "M 14 P 17 
51—55 i 15 d 15 8 8 2 10 
56 and 
above 1 7 T. 8 52 1 A 1 
Not given 4 11 y 15 2 4 КА 6 
ЕН ы ЕНИ 
TOTAL 68 339 3 410 55 180 17 252 


There are note-worthy differences between the male and female teachers in respect 
of age composition and civil status. Among the female informants, the proportion of 
teachers was relatively higher in the younger age groups (nearly 70 per cent being in the 
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5. Size of the Family.—Table III gives a distribution of teachers according to the 
number of members in the family. 


TABLE III 
Distribution of Primary Teachers According to the Number of Members in те Family 


, Family No. of No. of Percen- 
Size-classes members teachers tage of 
teachers 
Small У 1 7 105 
j 2 22 4:83 
3 50 4655 
Medium 4 89 13:44 
5 93 14-05 
6 106 16:01 
Large 7 80 12:08 
8 73 11:03 
9 40 6:04 
Very large 10 92 13:90 
TOTAL V 662 100-00 


The average size of the family of the Primary teacher in Sholapur City was found to 
be 6:51 persons per family. Тһе family-size ranged from the extremes of a uni-member 
family to a family consisting of as many as 30 members. It may be said that the teachers 
had, by and large, fairly big families. Nearly three-fourths of number of the teachers 
were found to have families of medium and large size. 


6. In Table IV below, information regarding the number of children born to the 
teachers and living at the time of inquiry is given :— 


TABLE IV 
Distribution of Teachers According to the Number of Own Living Children 


No. of Own Living Children No. of Регсеп- 
Teachers tage 

0 77 14:29 
1 78 14:47 
2 95 17:62 
3 4 86 15:96 
4 , 69 12:80 
5 46 8:52 
6 3 75575 
7 20 371 
8 9 1:67 
Dine. CFI. e "n 
10 and above 6 1:13 
Not given . 22 4:08 
TOTAL 3 539 100-00 
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Being unmarried, the question was irrelevant in the case of 123 teachers. Of those 
who were married or widowed, about 15 per cent did not have a living child; 33 per cent 
had 1-2 children, 30 per cent had 3-4 children and the remaining had 5 or more than 5 
children. The average number of living children was 2:89 per teacher. 


ІШ 
Economic Conditions : Income, Expenditure and Indebtedness 


7. Nature of Data Collected.—In the present section, an. attempt is made to evaluate 
broadly the economic conditions and levels of living of the Primary teachers under con- 
sideration. Before coming to the subject proper, however, it is necessary to say a word 
about the reliability of the data. It is a matter of usual experience іп socio-economic 
investigations that there is a tendency on the part ofthe informants to underestimate 
their income. Generally speaking, income from salary is more or less correctly reported. 
But the income received in the family pool from earnings of other employed members 
in the family as well as income from property and assets or other sources (like tuitions in 
the case of teachers) is either concealed or grossly under-reported. On the other hand. 
the informants tend to give inflated figures regarding expenditure and borrowing. On 
some occasions, one may come across cases where expenditure far exceeds the income and 
yet the family does not report any indebtedness. As a result, the data may suffer from 
internal inconsistencies in addition to bias in reporting. It may be said that the data col- 
lected in this survey suffered as much from the usual inaccuracies in reporting as would 
any kind of a similar investigation. As the questionnaires were filled in by the teachers 
themselves, no attempt was made to set right the shortcomings of the income and other 
returns. There was no valid way of correcting the inaccuracies either. The data given 
here thus represent the information as returned by the teachers themselves. In spite 
of the above limitations, however; they can give a broad picture of the pattern of income, 
expenditure, savings and indebtedness as found among the Primary teachers. As there is 
no reason why the shortcomings of the data should be found in larger or smaller degree 
in particular groups of teachers,inter-group comparisons іп respect of economic conditions 
can be made with all validity. 


8. Income, —The following table shows the classification of teachers according to 
their monthly income :— 
TABLE V 
Teachers Classified According to Total Family Income 


Category of teachers by 


Total family income Type of 
per mensem (Rs.) the school Rank Sex Total 
ЖАСАР Аты”) Хо. of 
Muni- Private Head- _ Assistant Male Female Teachers 
cipal Teachers masters Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Teachers 
Lessthan 500. ` wg 15 1 14 11 4 15 
51—75 . : 41245 43 2 86 46 42 88 
76--100 4 А 7002228 28 7 249 180 · 76 256 
101—150 . г 153 28 36 145 126 55 181 
151—200 . б ` 52 10 13 49 25 37 62 
201—250 . 5 EDT 6 T 23 13 17 30 
251—300 . 5 2 13 * 1. 4 10 5 24079 14 
Morethan300 . Y 13 3 3 13 4 12 16 
TOTAL 22-508 134- 73 589 410 252 662 
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It will be seen that there are marked differences in the total income of the various 
classes of teachers. Relatively speaking, the teachers in private. schools represented an 
income position that was worse than that of their counterparts in municipal schools. 
It was only in the private schools that there were teachers whose total income was even 
less than Rs. 50 p.m. The proportion of teachers getting less than Rs. 100 was about 
52 per cent among municipal school. teachers, whereas it was 64 per cent among the 
private school teachers. Ав between the headmasters and the assistant teachers, most 
of the former group enjoyed an income of over Rs. 100, while the proportion of assistant 
teachers getting less than Rs. 100 was nearly 60 per cent. It is also interesting to note that 
the women teachers showed proportions higher than the men teachers at the polar por- 
tions of the income scale. This is perhaps due to the contrasting situations that may ob- 
tain in the case of the women earners. Some women may be obliged to earn because 
of lack of male earning members, economic distress or widowhood, in which case they 
` are likely to be represented at the lower end in the total income ladder. On the other 
hand, some women, otherwise well-off, may take up a job because they feel like serving 
somewhere until marriage or just for pleasure, and thus push up the income of the family 
in the upward direction. 


9. Salary.—Normally, the total family income is a function of the income earned 
from employment by the principal earning member of the family. For, it is generally 
found that the earnings of other members and income from property, etc. are either non- 
existent or negligible. It is necessary, therefore, to examine data regarding the salary 
earned bj the different groups of teachers. One may expect that differences in the 
total family income enjoyed by the teachers would largely represent the varying amouts 
of salary received by them. In table VI, therefore, a classification of teachers according 
to their salary per month is given:— 


TABLE УІ 
Classification of Teachers According to Monthly Salary (including D.A.) 


Gross salary Muni- Private Head- ^ Assistant Male Female Total 
(Rs.) cipal School School masters Teachers ‘Teachers Teachers No. of 
Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Less than 50. - M 56 1 55 35 21 56 
51—75 . $i fis 71 64 T 128 68 67 135 
76—100 4 ; 349 10 17 342 220 139 359 
101—125. 4 $ 78 3 20 6l 62 19 81 
126—150 . Y У 30 A 27 3 24 6 30 
Not given 5 о 2 1 1 1 1 


TOTAL 3 528 134 73 589 410 252 662 
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The broad differential picture presented by the salary figures does correspond to 
the differential picture given by figures of the total family income. The conditions in 
the private schools appeared to be most disheartening as compared to those in the muni- 
cipal schools. About 42 per cent of the private school teachers received a salary of less 
than Rs. 50 and the cases of teachers getting more than Rs. 75 were very rare, whereas 
most of the municipal school teachers enjoyed a salary of more than Rs. 75. The head- 
masters received higher salaries than the assistant teachers. About one-fourth of the 
total number of the headmasters received a salary of Rs. 75-100 and Rs. 100-125. 
Those getting Rs. 126-150 were about 37 per cent. Among the assistant teachers, the 
largest single concentration of teachers (accounting for 58 per cent) was. іп the salary 
class of Rs. 76-100. About 28 per cent received Rs. 51-75 p.m. The comparison 
of the proportions of male and female teachers as between the salary ranges showed 
a slightly better picture for the former. : 


10: The low payment of salaries in the private schools is to be viewed seriously. It 

' may indicate a number of institutional shortcomings (like weak financial position of the 

institutions concerned) as well as institutional evils (like exploitation and coercion by 

owners). It is also said that, in private schools, there is often a marked difference bet- 

ech the amount entered in the salary sheet and that actually handed over to the helpless 
teacher. 


11. Income From Tuitions.—One of the advantages of a teacher's profession is said 
to be the substantial amount of income which he can get from tuitions. It has to be 
admitted that the question regarding income from tuitions has not been satisfactorily 
answered. The data do not seem to be reliable, The figures, however, are given here 
for what they are worth. 


(a) Total Income From Tuitions.—Of the 82 teachers who supplied the data, 19 earned 
an amount from tuitions, ranging between Rs. 1-5 p.m.; 28 earned between Rs. 6-10 
p.m.; 30 earned between Rs. 11-25 p.m.; and 5 earned between Rs. 26-50 p.m. 


(b) Income and Salary.—Out of the total of 82 teachers engaging in tuitions, 15 
had a salary of less than Rs. 50; 21 had a salary between Rs. 51 and 75; 26 between Rs. 76 
and 100; 17 between Rs, 101 and 125; and 3 only above Rs. 125. 


(c) The percentages of teachers giving tuition were higher among the male teachers 
(17), headmasters (16) and the private school teachers (28) than among the correspond- 
ing groups (6, 12, and 9) of female teachers. 


12. Income From Other Earners.—The salary and income from tuitions represented 
the income earned by the teacher himself. Table VII gives information regarding the 
Income earned by other members of the family. 
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TABLE VII 
Distribution of Teachers According to Income of Other Earning Members in the Family 


Income of other earners per month (Rs.) К Total No. of teachers 
reporting such in- 
come 
Less than 50 : 2 5 б 4 3 А 5 Я T У 26 
76—100 . H У У £ А a у : 5 5 3 a4 
101—125 . 5 У ) қ i k 5 P ~ : у 21 
4126-150 hmi танз ОА ead dhe ТД Б 18 
151—175 . . ^ $ 5 s ч 5 у ~ g қ 3 
176—200. . Е i : А ] 4 Б б у j 5 5 
201—250 . 5 E 5 Я 5 4 i У Д : 4 
More than 250 . ; Е У 1 2 ' У 5 д ү 7 
Unspecified а 5 5 2 ў я қ Р Е У у 115 
Тотлі. 5 243 


About 18 per cent of the teachers did not give information on this score and in 
the case of about 46 per cent of the teachers, no member in the family other than the 
informant was reported to be gainfully employed. A large number of teachers did 
not specify the amount of income received in this way. Among teachers who specified 
income, a teacher was found to report on an average a monthly income of about Rs. 108 
from other earning members in the family. It was also found that the proportions of 
teachers reporting income of other earners were generally higher among teachers get- 
ting lower salaries. This is natural because the low earnings of the teacher may induce 
other members of his family to work and earn. 


13. Unearned Income.—Table VIII indicates the income received by the teacher's 
family from property, assets and other kinds of sources of unearned income. 


ТАВІЕ УШ 
Distribution of Teachers According to Unearned Income 


Unearned income per month (Rs.) No. of teachers 
1—5 : ? c ‘ x " : А Р 2 ; . 11 
6-10 .,. ? у у . , K А у $ ‘ 30 

11—20 ў 7 Y ; $ у , 5 е 4 : è 35 

21—25 . : 4 3 g 3 2 4 € 7 2 i 14 

26—30 é у у 9 

31—40 9 

41—50 17 

51—75 3 

^ 75—100 5 А ї А E 5 3 9 
Not given . А 5 З 5 1 Б 4 З 4 é i 12 
E ToTAL 149 
у 195 y 
E 
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About 73 per cent of the teachers said that they did not have an unearned income 
and about 12 per cent did not specify the amount. Among those teachers who specified 
the amount, the average income from this source was Rs. 25 p.m. 


14. Family Expenditure.—Table ІХ presents a distribution of the various groups 
of teachers according to total family expenditure. 


TaBLE IX 
Distribution of Teachers According to Total Family Expenditure 


Total family expen- Muni- Private Head- Assistant Male Female Total 
diture per month (Rs.) сіра! school school masters teachers teachers teachers No. 
teachers — teachers 


Less than 50. . 15 16 1 30 16 15 31 
51—75 . . А 96 37 5 128 80 53 133 
76—100 . с ы 179 38 15 202 141 76 217 

101--125. . З 99 20 17 102 88 31 119 

126—150 . 4 . 55 14 15 54 48 21 69 

151—200 . . , 50 3 14 39 24 29 53 

More than 200. x 23 3 6 20 11 15 26 

Not given B б 11 3 0 14 2 12 14 

TOTAL . 528 134 73 589 410 252 662 


An average family of the teacher was found to be spending a sum of Rs. 105 per 
month. The expenditure differentials mostly mirrored the income differentials already 
noted earlier. The differences in the levels of money spent were obvious as between the 
headmasters and assistant teachers as well as between the municipal and private school 
teachers. For instance, while nearly 40 per cent of teachers in the private schools 
spent less than Rs. 75, the corresponding percentage was about only half as much among 
the municipal school teachers. 


15. Savings.—Savings and indebtedness are the positive and negative aspects of 
the income-expenditure relationship. While the reporting of savings may tend to under- 
estimation, figures of debts are likely to be inflated. As regards the information on 
savings, it was found that among all the teachers, only about 12 per cent saved some 
amount of money, more or less regularly every month. Tables X-A to X-C give the 


data on savings. 
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TABLE X-A 
Percentages of Teachers Reporting Savings 


Family income per month (Rs.) No. of teachers Total No. of Percentage of 
reporting sav- teachers feachers sav- 
ings ings to total 
No. in each in- 
come class 
Less than 50 . ; Қ : Y ; d %% 15 Wi 
ИЕ ОГ: ен аи с 26 344 7:56 
101—150 5 2 5 E 3 5 5 26 181 14:36 
151—200 5 А $ = : > 3 13 62 20:97 
201--250 5 г з 1 7 А i 4 30 13:33 
251—300 д К 2 $ 5 2 3 3 14 21:43 
More than 300 ? a Р ; 5 ‹ 6 16 37:50 
TOTAL TURNUS 662 11:78 
Тавік X;B 
Amount Saved Per Month 
Amount of savings per month (Rs.) No. of teachers 
reporting 
Less than 5 : . . 1 Ў 5 . i А 5 > 26 
6-10 " . 16 
11—15 ; 7 
16—20 ч 10 
21—30 » 8 
31—40 . З 
41—50 2 
Unspecified 6 
. Ји ——— 
TOTAL Ж 78 
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TABLE X-C 
5 Types of Savings 
Savings—Type | Мо, of teachers 
reporting 
1. Post Office г í К Я Қ i 5 + н i е 30 
2. Bank balances . S ў 1 A £ E 3 У 3 : 15 
3. Insurance Я 4 } Р к г ~ А : қ е 35 
4. Governmentshares . 5 Д d : 4 қ г 5 5 14 E 
5. Gold, etc. 5 С d с ; 4 f : : 2 
6. Miscellaneous . 7 ў 2 у 3 қ 5 Я 2 К 10 
7. Unspecified — . - : i j j : А А f У 7 


NorE.—Figures are not additive, for a teacher may invest in more than one way. 


It will be seen that, the proportions of teachers reporting savings were, by and large, 
higher among those enjoying higher levels of family income which represent, among 
other things like size of family, financial commitments and liabilities, habits, etc. possibly 
the most important factor determining the possibilities of savings. A teacher reporting 
saving saved, оп an average, about Rs. 12—20 per month anda large proportion of 
CUR seemed to have channelised their savings in insurance and balances with the Post 

се. 


16. Indebtedness.—In Tables ХІ-А to ХІ-С, the data regarding indebtedness of 
teachers is given. * 


TABLE XI-A 


Distribution of Teachers Reporting Indebtedness According to Total Family Income 


Total family income per month (Rs.) No. of Total No. Percentage 
. teachers re- of teachers of indebted 
porting in- teachers to 
debtedness total No. in 
each income 
class 
Less than 50 . A ; ; 5 : D : 12 15 80:0 
51—75 . 7 б * e у 2 5 5 59 88^ 67-0 
76—100 . à й =e. ó К j 206 20.256 80-0 
101—150 . р d г 2 3 с 2 ~“ = 450: 181 60: 7 
151—200 . = i 2 ; . ` З Д 37 62 59.7 
2 22 s COD ME NEL eL T. 21 30 79:0 
251—300 . $ 5 i : A : 5 а 8 14 5711 
More than 300 . 3 АКШНЫ Do emp 7 16 43:8 
^ 22 
Тота . 500 662 75:6 
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TABLE XI-B 
Indebted Teachers Classified According to the Amount of Debt Outstanding 


Debt (Rs.) Municipal Aided Head- Assistant Male Female Total 
school School masters teachers teachers teachers 
teachers teachers 


——————————————————————— 


Upto Rs. 100 . з 10 5 2 15 5 10 15 
101—250 . i ] 24 14 1 37 23 15 ug 38 
251—500 . h 5 74 33 7 100 71 36 107 
501—750 . : ; 44 8 5 47 34 18 52 
751--1000 у 5 116 15 15 116 97 34 131 
1001—1500  . А 56 4 9 51 46 14 60 
1501—2000 . i 35 3 9 29 31 T 38 
More than 2000 Я 47 б 9 44 34 19 53 
Amount unspecified . 3 3 4 2 3 3 6 

TOTAL а 409 91 59 441 344 156 500 

TABLE ХЕС 


Agencies From Which Teachers Borrowed Money 


: Creditor Municipal Private ^ Total 
T School School 
teachers teachers 


Institutional 1. Cooperative Credit Society . 286 16 302 
. 2. Bank PUE 5 5 3 3 6 

Private . + 3 4 ra By Lie WU e пеш; die > ad 
4. Money-enders . 2 “ 049. 28 103 

5. Private institutions — . у 15 11: 26 

2 6. Miscellaneous . 5 s 19 2 21 

2 7. Unspecified к 2 2 5 1 6 
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Among 662 teachers, 500 teachers (80-4 per cent) were found to be in debt at the 
time of inquiry. Contrary to expectation, the percentages of indebted teachers were 
higher among the headmasters (80:8), male teachers (83:9) and municipal school em- 
ployees (77° 5) than among their counterpart groups (749, 61:9, and 67:9). On inquiry, 
it was gathered that the needy municipal school teachers could get loans from coopera- 
tive society without much elaborate procedures ; and this may partially explain their 
higher proportion of indebtedness as compared to private school teachers. It will 
also be seen from Table XI-A that the proportions of indebted teachers were higher, as 
one would expect, in lower income classes than in the higher ones. About 70 per cent 
of the teachers were found to һауе а debt ranging between Rs. 250 and Rs. 1,500 
(Table XI-B). As between the municipal and private school teachers, a large number 
among the former group borrowed from the Cooperative Credit Society, whereas, among 
the private school teachers, borrowing from private individuals was relatively more 
prominent (Table XI-C). 

IV 


Levels of Living 


17. Expenditure on Necessities: An idea regarding the level of living of a family 
can be had by noting how much and what proportion of income is spent by the family 
for what are generally known as the necessities, comforts and luxuries, Broadly 
speaking, the levels of living are said to be low, if incomes are small and if consequently 
higher proportions of income have to be channelised towards the consumption of the 
necessities of life. 


Table XII gives the number of teachers classified according to the percentage of 
total income spent by their family on the necessities of life. These data are very crucial, 
for they serve as a mirror to the low levels of economic life of the Primary teachers. 


TABLE XII 


Percentile Distribution of Teachers According to the Percentage of Total Income Spent on 
the Necessities of Life 


Percentage of income Teachers Teachers Head- Assistant Male Female Total No. 


spent on necessaries in muni-  inaided masters teachers teachers teachers of 
per month cipal schools . teachers 
Schools 
Less than 10 . : 55 M de d. 22 E че 
11—20 . 5 ; "75 0-75 V. 0:17 0:24 ` 29 0:15 
21—30 . е с 0:38 0-75 2:74 0:17 0:45 0:40 0:45 
31—40 . Я 5 2:27 22 6:85 1:19 2-20 1:19 1:81 
41—50/ See 4:55 2:24 1:37 4-41 3-66 4-76 4:08 
51-60 . 5 Я 11:93 7:46 17-80 10-19 11:71 9:92 11:03 
61—70 . . . 20-08 20:15 28:77 19-02 20:24 19:84 20:09 
71—80 . - 2 30:11 32:09 24:66 31:24 32-44 27:38 30:51 
81—90 . : E 23:30 26:87 13:70 25:30 25:12 22:22 24:02 
91—100 . D . 5:30 7:46 411 5-94 3-41 9.52 5:74 
Қапанов not ауай- 2:08 2:24 0:6 2:38 0:45 4:76 2:11 
able. а 
Тота. (Actual) . 528 134 73 589 410 252 662 
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The necessities are taken here to include food, clothing and shelter. It will be seen 
that nearly 30 per cent of the teachers spent more than 80 per cent of their income on 
basic necessities. About half of the teachers spent between 60 and 80 per cent. As 
between the different groups of teachers, the headmasters and the Municipal teachers 
appeared to give a better, or to put it more aptly, less worse, picture than the corres- 
ponding groups of assistant teachers and the private school teachers. Male and female 
teachers were largely on par. 


18. Housing : Tables XIII-A to XIII-E present data regarding the housing condi- 
tions of the informants. 


TABLE XII-A, 


Percentile Distribution of Teachers of Different Groups According to the Number of 
Rooms in the House i 


No. of rooms Municipal Aided Head- Assistant Male Female Total 
school school masters teachers teachers teachers 
. teachers -teachers 
One 4 : Р 28:22 38:06 20-55 31:41 34:15 23:81 30:21 
Two : Б қ 44:89 35:82 35:62 43:97 46:83 36:90 43:05 
Three and Four i 21:97 17:16 36-97 19:02 14:88 30:95 20:10 
More than4 . У 2:08 2:24 2:74 2:21 1:22 3:97 2:27 
Not given 3 3 2:65 6:72 4-11 3:40 2:93 4:37 3:47 
ә 
Torar (Actual) à 528 134 73 589 410 253 662 


It will be seen that, on an average, a teacher's house contained 2:05 rooms per 
family or 0:31 room per member in the family. As between the different groups of 
t€achers, the conditions regarding the number of rooms were rather worse among the 
assistant teachers, male teachers and private school teachers than amongst the counter- 


part groups. 
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TABLE XIII-B 
Classification of Teachers According to Family Size and the Number of Rooms in 
the House 
Family size 
No. of rooms _——————— тоа 
Small Medium Large Very large 
(1-3 (4-6) (7-9) (10 and 
members) above) 
1 A ^ " У 5 - 4 41 99 46 14 200 
2 а Қ 4 5 " 5 з 26 133 99° 27 285 
3 : d E : : ^ i 13 39 27 20 99 
4 е 2 . " 7 ~ б 2 8 11 19 40 
5 and above ^ x У à : 1 2 3 9 15 
Not given . 2 5 > R 5 6 7 7 3 23 
Тота. . 89 288 193 92 6 


Table ХІП-В gives a classification of teachers according to family size and the num- 
ber of rooms. It was found that generally speaking the number of rooms in the house 
increased with the size of the family; but the increase in the average nuinber was 
not proportionate to the increase in the number of members in the family. Thus the 
average number of rooms was 1*6, 1:8, 2:1 and 2°7 in the case of teachers with small, 
medium, large and very large size of family, respectively, 


TABLE XIII-C 
Distribution of Teachers of Different Income Classes According to Number of Rooms 
in the House 
Total family income No. of rooms 
(Rs, per month) Lo Total 
1 2 3 4 5 & Not 
more given 
Less than 50 6 6 2 23 А 1 15 
51—75 4 a а 2 47 22 9 3 v 7 88 
76—100 , * : х 5 99 120 20 6 3 8 256 
101—150 , 40 97 28 11 1 4 181 
151—200 . 4 22 24 8 2 2 62 
201—250 . 3 12 8 3 3 1 30 
251—300 . P ; ^ Р 1 3 3 B 2 14 
More than 300 . 5 5 5 52 3 5 4 4 15 
TOTAL 5 200 285 99 40 15 23 662 
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. he distribution of teachers by income and number of rooms as given in Table ХШ-С 
indicated that teachers with higher incomes generally had a house with larger number of 
rooms. Thus, the teachers with an income of less than Rs. 150 had, on an average. 

1:9 rooms, whereas those getting over Rs. 150 had 2:9 rooms. по 


TaBLE XIII-D 
Number of Teachers Enjoying Different Housing Amenities 


Amenities Мо. of Percent- 
ХЫ ^ teachers age 
"Separate tap po ыла Ie Ee EU e КС eS 7 23:11 
Separate latrine . 114 17:22 
Separate Kitchen 167 25:23 
Separate bathroom 145 21:90 
Tiled floor 293 44:26 
All of the above amenities 26 3:93 
None of the above amenities 199 30:06 
7 1:06 


Not given . 4 Ў 7 j 5 > 3 E EAE ; 
/ 


Table XIII-D gives information regarding the housing amenities. About 30 рег 
cent of the teachers did not have the good fortune to have any of the amenities listed in 
the table. Only 4 per cent reported that their houses were equipped with all the ameni- 
ties. About 44 per cent of the teachers had houses with tiled floor and about 20-25 
per cent each had a separate kitchen, tap and bath. The amenity of a separate latrine 


was reported only by 17 per cent of the teachers. 


TaBLe XHI-E l 
Percentage of Teachers Having Furniture to Total Number in Each Group 


Municipal Aided Head- Assistant Male Female Total 
school” school masters teachers teachers teachers 


teachers — teachers 


Furniture items 


Chair T 34:09 28:36 49:32 30-90 26:83 42:86 32:93 
: Table 5 P 5 21:02 17:91 30:14 19:19 11:46 34:92 20:39 
Cup-board 3 у 25:95 28:36 34:25 25:47 19:51 37:70 26:44 
Sofa d : ў 0:57 5% 5 0:51 0:24 0:79: 045 
Got fan қ 5 26:33 24:63 32:88 25:13 19:51 36:51 25-98. 
Nene of the above . 48:86 -52:24 32:88 51 1 55:61 32:68 49:55 
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The data in Table XIII-E indicated that nearly half of the teachers did not possess 
even one of the usual items of furniture like chair, table, etc. Comparatively speaking, 
the headmasters, lady teachers and teachers in the municipal schools showed a better 
‘position than the corresponding groups. 


19. Consumption of Efficiency Goods.—Generally speaking, the Proportionate dis- 
tribution of income on ‘the higher things of life’ like efficiency goods, quality clothing, 
education, travel, recreation, etc. is higher amongst. the rich than amongst the poor. 
Low proportion of expenditure on such items, therefore, can be taken as a sure sign of 
poverty and low standard of living. In Table XIV is given a classification of teachers 
according to income and expenditure on efficiency goods like milk, ghee, vegetables, 
fruits, etc. 


TABLE XIV 
Teachers Classified According to Total Family Income and М. onthly Expenditure on 
Efficiency Goods 
Total family income Expenditure on efficiency goods (Rs. per month) 


onth (Rs. Sikh ТАТ Teo oe Total 
Sey Nil 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-35 36-50 More Not 


than given 
50 

СҮ ЛЕН СТ НАТ E ED Gm Тым. 
алан SA" Bans ba ge аи M ро ақ жа и 12-209: 15, 
50—75 . E í Berrie. 16511175122 7 9 8 2 3 88 
76—100 . k 2 ~ 8 31 49 6 43 34 18 7 3 256 
101—150 . X 3 2 3 12 22 29 41 34 32 5 1 181 
151—200 . Д тк 1.6. 2 4 9 29 13 2 2 62 
201—250 E "NEA ss e ate 4; 2 2 fi 12 4 2 30 
йлеу ее аны renee ey Seay ШЕ Se УУ АНИЙ 14 
More than 300 . Vf ad 54 a А, АЁ 3 2 ЖОМ, e 16 
i tS a E S 
TOTAL > 7 .16 65 94 121 105 123 89 > 31 11 662 


Over 60 per cent of the teachers spent less than Rs. 25 for such consumption. On 
an average, a teacher spent Rs. 23—80 per month for the whole family ог Rs. 3:66 per 


a family of about 6-7 persons could purchase just one seer of milk a day, without 
any other kinds of efficiency goods whatsoever. Broadly speaking, the proportiohs 
of teachers spending more on.efficiency goods increased with the increase in income, 
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20. Quality Clothing: The teachers were asked whether and when they -made 
themselves silk or woollen clothes. Tables ХІҮ-А and XIV-B give the relevant. data. 


TABLE ХІУ-А 
Expenditure оп Quality Clothing 


No. of years since when silk or woollen clothes were made Total No. 
of teachers 
Did not stich such clothes any time іп Ше . 7 ; m ) 421 
Y 2—5 years . 61 
6—10 ‹ 60 
11—15 4 30 
15—20 1 710 
21--25 6 
26--30 1 
Not given - 4 қ ; Y 2 Ж : } E М К 73 
У TOTAL  . 662 


TABLE XIV-B- | 


Distribution of Teachers According to the Amount of Money Spent During the Year of 


Inquiry on the Purchase of Silk and Woollen Clothes 


Total No. 


Amount spent during the year of inquiry (Rs.) А 
а NNUS URL AM LA т iU 
Nil f 576 
1—25 ^ 4 22 
26—50 20 
51—75 » 10 
76—100 $ 2 
1011507792 E А 7 
151 & тоге 5 
o Not given ; 20 
е Тота,  . 662 
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It was found that about 70 per cent of the informants had never stitched silk or 
woollen clothes in their life-time. Оп examining the details regarding the different 
groups of teachers, it appeared that the proportions of such teachers were comparatively 
larger among the assistant teachers, male members and those employed in the private 
schools in comparison with the corresponding groups. It was also found that about 
90 per cent of the teachers did not make clothes of superior quality for themselves 
during the year of inquiry. Nearly two-thirds of those who made such purchases spent 
less than Rs. 50 for such clothing. 


21. Expenditure on Education: Tables XV-A and XV-B give (i) the number of 
members receiving education in the teacher's family at the time of inquiry and (ii) the 
amount of money spent per month for their education. 


~ 


TABLE ХУ-А 
Education of Family Members 


IM RE ee ЧЕЛА АЛ neni 


No. of educands in the family No. of 
у teachers 
CREE a ee ___ 
None receiving education  . | у А ; NS | : ; <4 78. 
1r. ` е 2 2 5 Я 5 5 - : ы - Е 184 
2% 3 : а > f x T ы : А - Я ^ 167 
ee D Н > : 8 З 2 g 1 4 > 89 
4 51 
5 22 
6 12 
ee re MEME SUL 5 4 
Morethan9 . % « А i È 3 3 : у А > : 2 
No. Unspecified - M 5 5 : ч { 5 5 MA Y 15 
Notgivn . . et К 3 _ L У ; z E ч f 37 
TOTAL 662 
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TABLE XV-B 5 
Expenditure on the Education of Members in the Family | > 


Expenditure on education per month (Rs.) i No. of 

E E MEE 78 
1—5 . А ` E я - Р 5 ~ д * у М E 229 

610 5/018 ТОР УЛ Q2) У АРА УНЕТА ata d 79 
11—15. : . 5 5 A Қ А y 3 Е 25 5 қ 27 

.- 16-20; ЕГ ТЕГ a UH EUM 14 

More than 20 . У ~ ^ 5 : 5 D * { LARMA | 29 

No expenditure . у 3 У 5 А А ; 1 . 4 , 9 

Not given . Е ы " 5 f % y 5 T à 5 А 2 147 
Torat . 547 


In the case of about 12 per cent of teachers, nobody was receiving education. Among 
those who reported educands, there were, on an average, about 2:31 educands in the 
family. Тһе, teachers who specified the amount of expenditure on education spent, on 
an average, Rs. 6.80 per month. About 150 teachers recorded that they had to dis- 
continue the schooling of some members due to financial incapacity. 


У 1 
Measurement Of Poverty And Destitution Among Teachers 


22. It may also be mentioned here that the average teacher's family was found to 
have been worse-off as compared to an average sample family in the city of Sholapur. 
The average family income (derived from all sources) of the teacher was about Rs. 1,398 
:84 per annum (Rs. 214:92 per capita) as against the average of Rs. 1503:00 (Rs. 264.95 
per capita) for the whole сну“. Тһе average number of members constituting a teacher's 
family was larger (6°51) than the average for the city (5:61 persons). Thus, relatively 
speaking, the expenditure liabilities of the teacher were a great deal higher than of an 
average family. The very fact that the majority of teachers spent a large proportion of 
their income towards the purchase of the basic necessities of life was indicative of their 
low standard of living. ~ For efficiency goods, it would be remembered, a teacher could 
spend only Rs. 3:66 per month per capita for the family. When large slice of the cake 
is swallowed by bare necessities, little could remain for the joys of a higher life like good 
housing, qualit$ clothing, travel, recreation, etc. It was also distressing to find that a 
number of teachers could not even make both ends meet and the sword of indebtedness 
hung over many a head. A redeeming feature, however, was that the municipal school 
teachers could borrow from cooperative society and were thus saved from the money- 
lender. 


1, This was found in the course of a sample survey of the demographic-economic conditions of the 
city, conducted by the author in 1955. Vide (unpublished) Ph.D. thesis entitled “Population, 
Fertility and Attitudes Towards Family Planning in Sholapur City (1955), A Survey," by Dr. V. P. 

the, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, p. 137. 


«ІЫ, p. 158. 
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23. The preceding analysis gives a graphic and a harrowin g picture of poverty and low 
standards of living among the Primary teachers. With a view to getting at a quantitative 
index of the extent of.poverty and destitution; among the teachers, the problem was 
examined a little further. Data on income and members of the family were gathered 
from all the Primary teachers of the city in the course of a complete enumeration of 
teachers carried out through official channels. On the basis of these data, income of 
the teacher's family was related to its consumption requirements, The expenditure 
liability was calculated by reducing all the members of the family of different ages and 
sex to adult male equivalents. The scale used for the purpose was as follows :— 


Adult Male (over 14) ; A 1 \ 4 А P : T 2 т . 1:000 i 
НЕС Н 
а ЕДА Маи ООРОО NP 
Ghee below уел ЈЕ қалы ECT Mem Ot MN 0.375 


The division of the total income by the number of adult male equivalents in the 
family (which may be termed as income per adult male unit) served as an index of the 
standard of living enjoyed by the family. The levels of living of the majority of families 
іп this country are very low. Hence with a view to making different levels of the low 


Starvation Lines? The poverty line showing the minimum level of subsistence was 
based along the procedures which the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee 
(1937-40) adopted for fixing the “living wage standard'?, Conditions of poverty, 
destitution and starvation faced by a family in Sholapur (in 1954-55) were indicated when 
the family received an income per adult unit of less than Rs. 645, Rs. 275 and Rs. 150 


24. Table XVI presents a distribution of the total number of 903 teachers of the city 
according to the income per adult unit at the three levels of the low standards of living. 


1, "Population, Fertility and Attitutes Towards Family Planning in Sholapur City : A Survey 
(1955)"—unpublished Ph.D. thesis by Dr. V. P. Pethe, Gokhale Institute, OD. 258-59 ; also the 
Nutritive Value of Indian Foods and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets", Health Bulletin No. 23, 
3rd Edition, 1941, Indian Research Fund Association, p. 3. 
*. Poverty is indicated when a family can just purchase “the minimum necessaries for the main- 
tenance of mere]y physical efficiency", and nothing more in the nature of efficiency goods, comforts or 
luxuries (Cf. B. Seebohm Rowntree, Poverty—A study of Town Life, 1901, pp. 86-87). Conditions 


$ Ж Report of the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee (1937-40), Vol. II : Final Report, 
„ 78. $ 3 9 


4 Vide Sholapur Survey, Ph. D. Thesis, Op. cit. pp. 263-64. 
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TABLE XVI 


Distribution of the Teachers According to Family Income Per Adult Unit, Indicating the 
Levels of Poverty, Destitution and Starvation 


Income per adult unit per annum (Rs.) Municipal Teachers Total 
school of private 
teachers schools 


Below 150 ; d Я Е : ; 7 j 5 5 42 27 69 
151—275 . -. 5 5 д А o à : ^ 263 90 353 
276—645 . К E $ ў 2 п Ц ў Ai 307 68 375 
* Over 645 . T ~ А у 5 д Р ^ 43 10 53 
Not given . 31 22 53 


TorAL 5 686 217 903 


It will be seen that only about 6 per cent of the teachers' families had a standand of 
living which was higher than the basic minimum. About 93.77 per cent of the families 
were below the Poverty Line, 49.65 per cent below the Destitution Line, and 8:12 per 
cent below Starvation Line’. As between the municipal and private school teachers, 
there was not much difference in the proportions of families below the Poverty Line 
(about 94 per cent each). In respect of Destitution and Starvation Lines, however, the 
position of the private school teachers was decidedly worse. The proportions of families 
facing destitution and starvation were 60°00 per cent and 13:85 per cent respectively 
in the case of private school teachers, as against 46°57 per cent and 6°41 per cent amongst 
the municipal school teachers. Thus, on the whole. most of the teachers’ families 
could be said to enjoy not even the minimum standard of living. 


Five in every ten families were living in destitution and one in every ten had to under- 
go conditions of starvation. | At such low levels of survival and living, there is no reason 
why the professional efficiency and attitudes of the teachers should not be hampered to 
a large extent", 

1 The corresponding percentages as returned by the Sample Survey of Families (1955) were 


92,94; 53-70 and 12:64—Sholapur Survey, op. cit, pp. 264-65. 
2. Cf. Causes of Low Standard of Primary Education—V. Р. Pethe, Economic Weekly, Bombay, 


Oct. 1, 1960. pp. 1478-79. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE LEVEL OF THE BEST CADETS 
E Ву 
N. Е. WARHADPANDE AND B. L. SETHI 


Purpose of the Investigation 

There is a widespread impression that intelligence is not a very important ability in 
the work of a military officer. In order to put this notion to the test it is proposed here 
to study the level of intelligence among the best cadets. 


The best cadet is awarded a sword of honour or a medal at the end of the course. 
No cadet can get such an award unless he is adjudged best all round i.e., proficient in 
academic subjects and service subjects as well as in the officer-like qualities he displays 
throughout the course (vide appendix 1). Since this assessment is based on prolonged 
observation by experienced oflicers in intimate contact with the cadet, it can be regarded 
asan important criterion for evaluating intelligence tests. 


“The Sample 
The-study is based ‘on the performance of best cadets from the J.S.W.* of the 
Military College, the Pilot Initial Courses and from the Special Air Force Course. 


The Test y 

Since the courses are spread over several years the available intelligence grades of 
these cadets are not based on the same tests. The comparability of the grades therefore 
must be judged from the following “С? saturations of the various tests used, 


Battery; Tests Reliabi- ‘G’ Sa- Inter- 
lity turation correla- 
tion be- 
tween 
tests in 
the bat- 
tery 
e aoa И Aine __ 
I. I.S.P. 20 (Verbal) . 3 à ) ; 5 : 3 ,85 "72% 
35 
Matrix 38 (Non-verbal) . h i К 3 T ; * -72 25799 } 
П. S.P. 15 (Mod.) (Verbal) е À ; A Р 5 :73 А 
:39 
Matrix 43 (Non-verbal) . р : : z d Я 78 82 j 
III. Canadian Classification (Verbal) EN р Е Я "85 74%" || 
:52 
Canadian Analogies (Non-verbal) . А 7 Я ; :69 "ope 
IV. I.S.P. 45 (Verbal) 4 i В а E - 1 :64 82% } 
*62 
Matrix 43 (Non-verbal) . > - ; 4 г й 78 482% J 
Kohs-Block Design Test (Performance) 0000002 ана. 


Л. S. W. = Joint Services Wing, 
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Kohs is given as a confirmatory test in cases where there is a wide divergence between 
the two tests іп а battery. It is nota part of any battery. $ . 


The “С” saturations marked* are worked out on 384 candidates for the Air Force 
and those marked** are calculated on 185 candidates, for the Joint Services Wing. The 
marks* also show the test groups on which the saturations are based. Тһе other cal- 
culations are also based on the J.S.W. candidate population. 


Comparability of the Tests 

Assuming “С” saturation to be a correlation with a test measuring the ability common 
to all the above tests, the multiple correlation of the various batteries with this *G' can 
be estimated. This will be : 


Battery 
ван mne MM oe 


Thus though the intelligence grades are not based on the same battery, they can, 
making ‘allowance for over-estimation by multiple correlation, be regarded as comparable 
to some extent. Comparability could have been better ascertained if the ‘G’ saturations, 
reliabilities etc. were available for the same population and if the ‘G’ saturations were 
based on the same tests. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the Air force and 
J.S.W. candidates differ systematically in intelligence as far as validity, reliability 


etc. are concerned. 

Best Cadets and the Ordinary Cadets 
The following table gives the distribution of the intelligence grades of the best 

cadets : 


Intelligence Grade Frequency 

I © 8 

II 15 
m 7 20 
IV 10 

У P" i 3 
VI 0 
„У; 0 
56 


TOTAL 
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The intelligence grades of the best cadets not included in this table are not available, 


‘Tt will be seen that the lowest grade among the best cadets is V. The average grade 
is Ш (2.73 to be exact), _ : 


22 It will be instructive to compare this distribution with that of.the cadets in general. 
The following table gives the distributions of the percentages of the total in each grade 
for these two groups side by side. The ordinary cadets mentioned are the cadets in the 
Joint Services Wing courses. 


% Еге- % Fre- 
quencies quencies 


Intelligence Grade of ordi- of best 
nary ca- cadets 
dets 

тысе ыыы Кеи a з, ыс”. 
LEN 267 14:3 
П 92) 268 
ш 28:6 35:7 
IV 35:6 17:9 
М > 19:5 54 
у, 3:9. 0 
VI. 0:6 0 


It should be noted that there аге 0,6% ordinary cadets in grade ҮП and 3.9% 


m n as against none of the best. The average grade of the ordinary cadet is 


The difference in the two distributions was tested by the X? method. Grades I and 
TI were grouped together and so were V, VI and VII to get large enough expected fre- 
quencies. The following table gives the results : 


pu A N A оға ue ee ee c 
Intelligence Grade — * Ordinary Best 


cadets cadets 
I&I > 3 С 11:91 11:07 
ш : 5 х А рм ^ Y pa 28-56 35:71 
n ПС UAE. 17:86 
V, VI, VII. ^ 23:98 5:36 


“X? is 48-2 for 3 degrees of freedom and is significant at 1% level. It is clear that the 
best cadets are decidedly superior in intelligence to the ordinary cadets, 
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The Best Cadets and the Worst Cadets 


Best cadets may now be compared with the worst cadets i.e., those who are withdrawn. 
Studying extreme levels of ability is very fruitful because the contrast throws into relief 
its distinctive features. Again judgement of the difference between the extremes is easier 
and dependable. The best-worst dichotomy regarded as a criterion measure therefore 
ensures the dependability of the criterion. This cannot be said of marks because it is 
difficult to be sure that the fine discrimination made by the marks corresponds with fact. 
The following table gives the distribution: 


Intelligence Grade 
. I I ш IV у VI уп 
Best Cadets. Ss 15 20 10 3 Seta eset 
Worst Cadets . 2 2 18 29 25 6 ee 


The bi-serial correlation of the best-worst dichotomy with the intelligence grades 
is *68. ~ : 
Other Assessments 4 


It will Бе instructive to know how the best cadets compare with the ordinary 
cadets in other assessments at the Services Selection Boards. 


Я Average Marks in Initial Assessment 


*(1) Group Testing Officer/Technical Officer (2)* President's Interview 


Best cadet Ordinary Best cadet Ordinary cadet Best cadet Ordinary cadet 
cadet ~ 


‘M’ Std. М Std. “М Std. М Std —'M' Std -'M' Sta 


99:32 31:07 97-6 20-7 100:87 27:55 88:4 21:42 109:58 32:66 97:6 149 


20.32 
not significant ‘t’=2,58** ‘P=2-18** 
The difference is significant only in the case of the Technical Officer and the Presi- 
dent. У 
a 


*1. Group Testing Officer's assessment is based on out-door tests of leadership, etc. 
жө. This assessment is on the basis of Thematic Apperception and Word Association. 
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S.S.B Assessments and the Best-Worst Dichotomy of Cadets ' 
We may now compare the total board assessment of the best and the worst cadets 
as in the case of Intelligence. 
S.S.B. Marks 


220 240 260 280 300 320 340 360 380 400 420 440 460 480 500 540 560 620 


Best Cadet . I NC e И они та 172732121 
———————————————_—————————__________ 
Worst Cadet . ПОЈ СТАЛ Жа АСС” 212012 


The bi-serial correlation is :38 significant at 1% level. | 


The interpretation of the bi-serial correlation is difficult both in the case of intelli- 
gences and S.S.B. marks because the best cadets are drawn from all possible courses 
whereas the worst cadets belong to the J.S.W. courses. The J.S.W. courses generally 
draw the poorer type of candidates as compared to the Direct Entry as will be clear from 
the following table. ^ 


Average S.S.B. Marks of Cadets Detailed at Training Academies 


' Direct Entry Courses 
Ex.-J.S.W. Courses. 


У Civilians Serving Personnel 
Буљан t Midi at а ОЕ АСАН 
| 397-4 А 341-2 389-5 
368-6 > 393-3 382-9 
381-0 447-2 408-8 
386:7 441-2 395-4 
358-5 400-4 410:5 
3 359-7 418-7 400-1 
3694 — 449-9 428-5 
398-9 415-6 417-4 
386:4 | 426-1 399-2 
3 406:1 422 414-8 


In all courses except one, the Direct Entry average is higher than the ex-J.S.W. 
average. Ы 


S.S.B.=Services’ Selection Boards. 
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Among the best cadets 8 are Direct Entry. Any contribution which the Direct 
Entry candidates make to the best cadet group will tend to be from among those who 
score highly on the board assessments of officer-like-qualities. On the other hand the 
9 best cadets from the Air Force are less likely to come from the high board officer-like- 
qualities group because they are selected on the basis of Pilot Aptitude in addition to 
officer-like!qualities. Maximum marks for officer-like-qualities are 640 and those for 
Pilot Aptitude аге 260. Thus those who are high on officer-like-qualities but very 
poor on Pilot Aptitude may not be selected. А portion of the high officer-like-qualities 
group is thus excluded from the best cadet group of the Air Force. 


The Direct Entry cadets are superior to those of the ex-J.S.W. in intelligence also | 
as will be seen from the following table : 


Intelligence Grade 4 litary Col- 


Percentage Percentage 


L. л ORG E RUE ETT I RENS TEE Т. 10:7 4.6 
п.о NI NM LM TM NEUE 
По НА кала s ОРЧ И ot, 28:7 30.9 
ТУМ? қ ; : icut BAT Ұлық a c m DV IR 27:6 32.7 
Vc UE AT. И а ок 14:3 17:8 
NI 52 СИ па Ба МЕ С ДЫР СТА 2:5 3:3 
0:7 11 

LJ 

Ха z72:04** 

d.f.=6 : 


The Direct Entry cadets more frequently get grade П and above while the J.S.W. 
cadet? more frequently get grades III and below. The Direct Entry group therefore 
contributes more high-grade intelligence to the best cadet group than the J.S.W. sample 


does. 
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The Air-force cadets are sometimes lower in intelligence grade as will be seen from 
the following tables: 
I 


J.S. Wing Air Force 


Intelligence Grade 
a . 
8 Percentage Percentage 


Tg Д 4 à ) у ; : : ез: В 57 1:2 
Hr. SEN e Oe e aec АШЫ ал ПУДРА тат MN 9:8 5:0 
t o STE IPM DOS АМЕ 32-6 16:3 
eS a А а EAS cc Ln Ebr лат 31-8 42:5 
ro RES ROT ee cfr pm Seo ЛА Ор 16:7 27:5 
VEA Ы АИ SN НИ 2:5 5-0 
о EA rU зе ва амин за ни ЧАН 0:9 2:5 
Ха -21:32** 
d.f.=4 
Hi 
Intelligence Grade 77.5. Wing Air Force 
x Percentage Percentage 
TEI cr EE M. VERSES АЙБАР SEI. 6:5 4-1 
РЕЗЧЕ EM 1:1 8-1 
оо ОКУ ЕУЕН Сыл Е А 31:3 40:8 
МЕССИ e TM arp MELLE" ^ 20:4 
УЛЕС о нота IT. 15:3 26:5 
Муж. А ce Fes НН 27 0-0 
М ЕКЕ IRE SS T RC EON 03 . 00 
X: =5-67 
d.f.=3 


The.best cadets from Air Force are, therefore, likely to contain fewer high intelli- 
gence grades. 

These facts must be borne in mind while interpreting the bi-serial correlations with 
the best-worst dichotomy, : 
Upshot _ 4 

The following are the main findings of the investigation. 


(1) The best cadets on the whole belong to high and the worst to the low intelligence 
grades. The bi-serial correlation with the best-worst dichotomy is 0.68. 2 


(2) Тһе same is true of Services Selection Boards. The bi-serial correlation with 
the best-worst dichotomy is 0-38. 
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APPENDIX 
List of officer-like qualities assessed at the Selection Boards and the Military Aca- 


demies : 


(1) Effective Intelligence 

(2) Reasoning Ability 

(3) Organising Ability 

(4) Power of Expression , 
(5) Social Adaptability 

(6) Cooperation 


* (7) Sense of Responsibility 


(8) Determination 
(9) Courage 
(10) Stamina 
(11) Initiative 
(12) Self-Confidence 
(13) Speed of Decision 
(14) Liveliness 
(15) Ability to Influence the Group. 


« 
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INTELLIGENCE GRADES AND SUCCESS AT THE NATIONAL DEFENCE 
i ACADEMY 


Bv 
W. N. DESHMUKH* 


x 
Purpose of the Investigation 


Every candidate appearing for Selection at the Services Selection Board is given an 
Intelligence Test Battery. He is allotted an Intelligence Grade! on the basis of the combined 
equivalent scores of the two tests in the battery. Both these tests are group tests. One of 
these is a verbal test and the other one is non-verbal. The Intelligence Grade is one of the 
many aspects of the candidate taken into consideration while evaluating his suitability 
for being trained as a Service Officer. No minimum acceptable score has been laid down. 


In the absence of a well defined criterion, the results at the academies where the 
cadets receive their training after their selection can be accepted as an intermediate cri- 
terion for judging the usefulness of intelligence tests for the purposes of selection, 


The purpose of this investigation is to find out if and how success and failure of the 
cadets at the National Defence Academy are related to the Intelligence Grades. 


By success, we mean here a cadet’s passing out of the Academy without being rele- 
gated or rejected at any stage» By failure, we mean his being relegated once or more times 
in any term of the N.D.A. due to any reason (except the medical) or his being rejected 
and withdrawn before completion of full training. 


Relegation 


2. There are six terms in the course of three years at the N.D.A., and a cadet can 
be relegated or rejected in апу one of them. Relegation means holding back of a cadet 
in one particular term for one of the reasons mentioned below:— 


(a) Poor prógress in Academic and Service Subjects—Cadets who are unable to 
cope with the instruction are relegated to the next term. This accounts for the 
lárgest number of relegations (about 38%). (For the list of Academic and the 
Service Subjects at the N.D.A. please refer to Appendix A.) 


(b) Lack of officer-like-qualities (referred to as O.L.Q. generally)——A cadet who 
fails to show an adequate O.L.Q. in spite of sufficient guidance and opportuni- 
ties provided to him is relégated to the subsequent course. This is a second 
major ground on which about 22% of the relegations take place. 


(For B) list of personality qualities rated as the O.L.Q., please refer to Appendix 


(c) Poor Academics plus weak O.L.Q. jointly account for about 21 % of the total 
relegations. 


+ A 
22. "This article has been prepared with the guidance of Shri N. R. Warhadpande, Senior 
Scientific Officer (Psychology), Ministry of Defence, New Delhi. у 


1. The grades range from 1 to 7. 
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(d) Medical grounds like ill-health or physical disability account for about 10% 
of the total relegations. (Cadets relegated on medical grounds are not included 
in this investigation.) ~ 


(е) Disciplinary grounds—Abount 5% of the relegations take place for. severe 
breaches of discipline. 


Rejection or Withdrawal.—Some relegated cadets are finally withdrawn from the 
Academy when it is found that relegations have failed to bring the cadet up to the mark 
and y it is felt that any further reasonable amount of training is unlikely to do him 
any good. 


Relegations in one term delays the completion of a cadet's N.D.A. training by six ^ 
nionths. Rejection and withdrawl prevents him from completing his training and sub- 
sequently getting a commission. : 


The Sample 


3. The sample for this study consisted of cadets of the N.D.A. ће. the then Joint Ser- 
vices Wing courses. To avoid overlapping only, the fresh entrants to each of the above 
courses were included in the sample and the relegates to each course from the previous 
courses were excluded from it. Also the cadets who were later relegated or rejected on 
medical grounds or those who died were not included in the sample. 


The Tests 


4. All these cadets had been tested on the Intelligence Battery consisting of P.R.W. 

‚ Test No. 1 and P.R.W. Test No. 2 at the Selection Boards before they were selected for 

training. Their Intelligence Grades were available from their Selection Board records. 
Brief information about these Tests is given below:— 


P.R.W. Test No. 1.—This is a non-verbal group test of Intelligence (also called the 
Drawing Test of Intelligence) constructed by the Psychological Research Wing for offi- 
сеге? selection. It contains two parts. The first part contains 9 questions which require the 
testee to point out a drawing which is different from others given in a set of drawings 
(all the drawings but one in each question have some common property). The second 
part contains 15 questions of the series type. A set of drawings is arranged in each ques- 
tion following a certain rule. The testee has to discover the rule and point out a drawing 
which will correctly continue the series following the same rule. In both parts the testee 
has to choose the answer from a number of choices. given to him for each answer. „ће 
time allowed for attempting both the parts is 17 minutes exclusive of the instructions 
and the practice set. The reliability of this test is 4:7 by rational equivalence. 


P.RJW. Test No. 2.—This is a verbal test of Intelligence constructed by ће РЕМ. 
for officers? sefection. This too isa group test containing seven parts. Instructions and 
the time limit for each part are separte. The first part contains questions on analogies. 
Тһе second part has questions on paired similarities and a few questions on directions. 
The third part requires some disarranged words to be re-arranged. The fourth part 
requires the testee to detect an odd pair in a list of pairs given. The fifth part has some 
codes to be deciphered. The sixth part contains questions which are based on some chan- 
gesjn the ordinary rules of Arithmetic as in the examples on scales of notation, The 
last part presents questions on completions of a series of letters according to the rule 
Tollowed within the series. There are 60 questions in all the seven parts together and 36 
minutes are given to answer them. Reliability of this test is *81 by rational equivalence. 
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Equivalent scores and the Grade Norms indicating the range of combined equivalent 


scores on PRW Test Nos. 1 and 2 for each Intelligence Grade. from 1 to 7 were establish- 
ed by administering these tests to candidates of the N.D.A. (the then J.S.W.*) courses. 


5. The Intelligence grade-wise distribution for each of the courses taken in this sample 
was worked out for:— 


(а) all cadets in the course, 
(b) cadets who got relegated to subsequent courses, and 


(c) cadets who passed out without being relegated or rejected at any stage during 
their career, : 


The percentages of relegated and successful cadets (those who passed out without being 
relegated or rejected at any stage) in each course, in each Intelligence Grade were calcula- 
ted. The combined distribution for all the courses is presented in the following table : 


J.S.W. Courses 
% rele- % with- % of ca- 
gated drawn dets who 
passed out 
Intelligence Grade ` Without 
being rele- 
gated at 
any 
stage 
EEN a e cedes eM vis scil 
рер 3 E $ f х ч 5 а + { 24 t 76 
п ; 19-0 81 
OUI Me 8 А T я А : 2 : 3 25:7 2-9 71:3 
Iv А 32:3 2:9 64-7 
у . 43 2:6 54:4 
VI . 57 43 
ҰЛЫ; . А 4 А А с 5 y é с 100 6 0 


‚ The distribution is presented graphically on the next page. 


“Joint Services Wing. 
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6. The Chi-square test was applied as shown in the following table: 


EVO 
tras Cadets who passed out Cadets who were 
` without being rele- relegated ог rejected 
gated at any stage at some stage 


Intelligence Grade —————— 
t Observed Expected. -Observed Expected 
frequency frequency. frequency frequency 


% % % % 
ҒАР GEN АТА : 4-3 3:8 2-7 3:8 
Hi 11:6 9:5 5:4 9:5 
ш 333 31:0 26:3 31:0 
МУ s 35:3 36-2 37:9 36:2 
vos . • Ы 14-1 17:1 23.2 17:1 
: VI & VII б . 4 ^ d 2 ^ 1:4 2:4 45 2:4 
X? is 22:86 significant at 1 % level, 
degrees of freedom 5 ) 
Жет” 
Y FS Y L 


This test shows that the difference in the proportion between the successful and the 
unsuccessful cadets in the different grades is significant. 


4 


| The relationship as measured by contingency 18:18, 


r3. Conclusion.—The overall rate of relegation is 31:28 % of rejection and withdrawal 
is 2.4% and of passing out without being relegated is 66-33 % Of the total fresh entrants 
in these J.S.W. courses. Compared to this, the Percentage of relegation seems to be lower 


қ average in grades V, VI and VII. On the whole the proportion of successful cadets is 
positively related to the grades on Intelligence Tests. 


These findings are on a highly select sample. It can be seen from the grade-wise 
distribution of all the cadets that about 4420 % of the cadets selected fall in grades III 
and above, while only 19-6% of them fall in grades V and below. The tendency is, there- 
fore, clear that more cadets from the average and above grades have been selected. If :he 
whole unselected population of candidates were available, it is obvious that the relation-, 
ship of intelligence scores and training performance would be much closer, 
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APPENDIX А 


List of Academic Subjects taught at the N.D.A. 
(1) English. 

(2) Mathematics. 

(3) Science. 

(4) Social Studies. 

(5) Geography. 

(6) Workshop Practice. 

(7) Engineering Drawing. 

(8) Hindi/Foreign Language. 

(9) Projects and Assignments. 


List of Service Subjects taught at the N.D.A. 
(1) Weapon Training. 
(2) Organisation and Administration of the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force. 
(3) Map Reading and Navigation. 
(4) Hygiene and Sanitation. 
(5) Allied Subjects. 
(6) Camps. 
(7) Military History and Geography. 


APPENDIX B 


List of officer-like-qualities assessed on a five point rating scale. 


(1) Effective Intelligence. 
(2) Reasoning Ability. 
(3) Organising Ability. 
(4) Power of Expression. 
(5) Social Adaptability. 
(6) Cooperation. 
(7) Sense of Responsibility. 
(8) Determjnation. 
(9) Courage. 

(10) Stamina. „ 

(11) Initiative. 

(12) Self-Confidence. 

(13) Speed of Decision. 

(14) Liveliness. 

* (15) Ability to Influence the Group. 
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MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
By 
M. B. Восн 


Introduction 


The present report describes an attempt to devise a test of social intelligence. Since the 
test is confidential and cannot, therefore, be reproduced, the report in the main. will be 
confined to outlining the procedure and techniques followed іп constructing and 
validating the test. 


It was E. I. Thorndike who first put forward the theory that there are three types of 
intelligence, namely, Abstract, Concrete and Social. While by Abstract Intelligence he 
meant the ability to deal with and to understand verbal and mathematical symbols and 
by Concrete Intelligence the ability to deal with concrete Objects, he used the term Social 
Intelligence to mean the ability to deal with and understand people. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that many intelligent people fail to make their 
mark in life whereas others, though of no high intelligence, succeed beyond expectations. 
Many a brilliant man fails at his job not because of any lack of intelligence or technical 
competence but because he is unable to get along with his colleagues or because he is not 
able to make suitable adjustments to his social environment. The ability to get along and 
deal with people, it seems, is an important determent of success and happiness in life. 
It is hoped that the test to be described in this report will be of value for guidance and 
selection in education, psychology, industry and personnel management. 


Nature of Socia! Intelligence —While no definite evidence is available, it is generally 
assumed that the ability to deal with people is more a matter of learning and education than 
heredity. To quote Gordon Allport, for instance, “it is obvious that social intelligence 
cannot be an inherited capacity to the extent that abstract and mechanical intelligence may 
be. Itis rather a trait developed through opportunity and through interest, upon (ће 
basis of a native general intelligence." 


Evidence is also lacking on whether or not to treat social intelligence as a unitary trait. 
At least one view is definitely against the presumption of its being a unitary trait. On 
the basis of a factorial investigation, R. L. Thorndike, for instance, concluded as follows :— 


“Whether there is any unitary trait corresponding to social intelligence remains to be 
demonstrated. It may be that when the contributions of abstract intelligence (or of vari- 
ous of the factors which make up abstract intelligence) and of interest in people are 
removed, there will be nothing left. It may be that social intelligence isa complex of an 
enormous number of specific social habits and attitude.” e 


Definitions of Social Intelligence 


., Since 1920 when E, I. Thorndike first put forward his concept of social intelligence, 
different definitions of the concept have been given by different workers. In somo of the 
definitions, the word ‘Social’ is used to mean ‘pertaining to society’. Here social intel- 
ligence is equated to the socially desirable reactions of an individual to the institutionalized 
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Dhases of society. In some, social intelligence has been interpreted to mean social interest 
or social attitude. Sometimes the term has also been used to connote thé ability to make 
social adjustments, Some psychologists equate the concept to sociability while still 
others consider it as synonymous with knowledge of social usage and etiquette. 


But perhaps the best definition of social intelligene is that given by H. Cisney. He 
defines it as the “‘ability to understand and manage people and to act wisely in human 
relations." The definition given by James Drever as “the type of intelligence involved in 
an individual's dealing with other people and with social relationships” is close to that of 
Cisney, For purposes of the test and test construction to be described in this study, 
the investigator has generally guided himself by the definitions of Cisney and Drever, 


Earlier Tests of Social Intelligence 


In 1926, a questionnaire to measure sociability was prepared by Gilliland and R. 
Burke. These authors equated social intelligence with sociability. The questionnaire 
contained tests of memory for faces and also a questionnaire on the range of friendships, 
number of social visits and the degree of liking for different activities. In about the same 
time, Dr. Moss and Dr. Thelma Hunt published their “Test of Social Intelligence”. 
This test contains the following seven sub-tests ; Judgements in social situations ; Ob- 
servation of human behaviour ; Recognition of the mental state of the speaker ; Memory 
for names and faces; Sense of humour ; Identification of emotional expression ; Know- 
ledge of social information. The Moss-Thelma test has been widely used to sample 
people's ability to deal with others. Studies have also heen made of its validity against 
a number of external criteria. 


The year 1931 saw the publication of a number of tests of social intelligence. 
Bernreuter published his “Personality Inventory" for which Flanagan devised a sociability 
score by a system of weighting the scores. Ruth Strong published “Test of Knowledge of 
Social Usage”. The test measures social intelligence by measuring social information in 
different areas. The Bureau of Public Personnel Administration also brought outa test in 
this field. The test by G. Allport, P. Vernon and G. Lindzey also appeared in the same 
year. 


In 1933, J. Stauter and L. Hunting prepared an inventory to measure social intel- 
ligence by measuring the extent of acquaintanceship. “A Test of Knowledge of Social 
Standards” by Frank Tomlin was also brought out in 1933 by Stanford University Press. 


In the early years of the next decade, Kansas State Teachers’ College published a 
“Test of Social Comprehension” and George Washington University Counselling Centre 
published a “Test of Etiquette” Both these tests are intended to measure Knowledge 
of the accepted rules of social conduct. Тһе “Test of Practical Judgments” by Alfred 
J. Cardall appeared in 1942. The test items of this test consist of a number of problem- 
situations. To each problem-situation the subject is called upon to react by choosing 
from amongst a number of given alternatives. 


During World War II, a number of situation tests were developed to aid the selection 
of ‘personnel for posts of authority and leadership. The Social Manipulation Inventory 


is one of these tests, 
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A Few Critical Observations on the Existing Tests of Social Intelligence 


А common defect of some of the tests mentioned above is that they do not define in 
very precise terms the concept of social intelligence. As has already been stated, different 
workers have given different definitions of social intelligence. Unless саге is taken to 
develop a reasonably “valid” difinition, defferent approaches only add to the prevailing 
confusion. 


Many of the tests available at present do not possess a high validity value. In any 
case there have been very few studies establishing their validity. On the other hand, from 
whatever information is available regarding the existing tests it seems that often no care is 
taken to fix in advance the external criterion against which to validate a given test. 
The selection of the test items on the basis of their validity co-efficients has also left much 
to be desired. The author has tried to bear these and other pitfalls in mind and has tried 
to avoid them as far as possible in planning his own test of social intelligence. 


Construction of the Test.—Reference was made above to the definition of social 
intelligence given by H. Cisney and to that given by James Driver. The first defined social 
intelligence as the "ability to understand and manage people and to act wisely in human 
relations". According to James Driver this type of intelligence manifests itself in 
an "individual's" dealings with other people and with social relationships. Since these 
are about the least definitions available of the concept of social intelligence, the writer 
considered it necessary to make a searching analysis of the constituents of the ability to 
deal with people. The investigations of Dr. T. Hunt and others had earlier revealed that 
successful insurance agents, salesmen, supervisors, etc, possess a high degree of social 
intelligence, The author decided accordingly to interview a number of successful in- 
surance agents and salesmen and prepared a list of abilities which seemed to contribute 
to their professional success. The list included the following functions:— 

1. Ability to make a sympathetic approach, 

2. Ability to take a proper decision in problem-situations, 

3. Ability to understand other people’s points of view, 

4. Ability to keep cheerful and cultivate a sense of humour, 

5. Ability to understand other person’s mental reactions, 

6. Ability to understand feelings of other people, 

7. Ability to read facial expressions, 

8. Ability to converse, 

9. Ability to observe human behaviour, 

0. Ability to adjust, 
11. Knowledge of good manners, etiquette etc., and 
12. Ability to remember names and faces. 


= 


Thirty successful insurance agents and an equal number of successful salesmen were 
then requested to rank these abilities in order of their importance to professional success. 
The different abilities have been arranged as follows according to the average rank order 
assigned to them by the judges : 
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. Ability to take a proper decision in problem-situations, 
. Ability to observe human behaviour, hes 5 
. Knowledge of good manners, etiquette etc., 
. Ability to remember names and faces, 
. Ability to keep cheerful and cultivate a sense of humour, 
. Ability to recognise mental reactions of the speaker, 
. Ability to adjust, 
. Ability to make a sympathetic approach, 
. Ability to converse, 
+ 10. Ability to understand other person's point of view, 
11. Ability to understand feelings of other people, and 
12. Ability to read;facial expressions. | 


со а Ох (л Ф оо о HE 


© 


The lower the rank assigned to an ability the greater is the contribution of that ability 
to professional success. 


It is interesting to note that the results of the foregoing analysis of the constituents 
of social intelligence were broadly supported by an independent enquiry into the contents 
of the so-called tests of social ability. Тһе author studied a large number of tests with a 
view to singling out the most frequently used sub-tests. It appeared that the more com- 
monly employed sub-tests belong to the following types:— ) 


(а) Information, 

(b) Situation tests, 

(c) Memory for names and faces, 

(d) Ability to judge mental reactions from facial expression, 

(e) Ability to judge the mental state of a person from his words, 

(f) Observation of human behaviour, 

(g) Sense of humour, and 

(h) Sociability Questionnaires. 

Comparing the first six abilities considered important by successful insurance agents 
and salesmen with those obtained from the content analysis of the existing tests of social 


intelligence, orfe will find that excepting for the ability to read facial expressions, the 
abilities represented in the sub-tests are indentical with those given by the judges to the 
first six abilities. 

Itis unfortunate that very few factorial studies are there to throw light on the factorial 
composition of social intelligence. In the absence of any useful data bearing on that 
point it was decided, in the light of the analysis of contents of the existing tests of social 

by the successful insurance agents and sales- 


intelligence and the rank orders arranged by nsi ents and 
men to the various abilities supposed to enter into the composition of social intelligence, 


to include the following sub-tests. 
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1. Judgement in social situations, 

2. Memory for names and faces, 

3. Observation of human behaviour, 

4. Recognition of the mental state of the speaker, 
5. Sense of humour, and 

6. Social information. 


It is now proposed to give some idea of the kind of items included in each sub-test. 


Judgment im Social Situations 


A number of situations which an individual comes across either at home or in his 
social intercourse or in the world of work are listed These situations are described 
and different alternate courses of action are presented. Тһе subject is asked to select 
the course of action he considers socially acceptable, 


To construct items for this sub-test the author approached a number of college 
students, teachers and friends and requested them to write down a number of typical 
situations that arise either at home or outside where they find it difficult to decide as 


The main situations around which the items centre are given below: 


(i) Problem-situation at home.—In this area 8 items were constructed but only 
4 retained after analysis. 


(ii) Social situations involving community relationships.—Eight items were cons- 
tructed of which 4 had to be rejected after item analysis. 


(iii) Situations involving relationships with friends.—Of the 11 items constructed 
originally 6 were retained after analysis. 


(iv) Situations dealing with neighbours and acquaintances.—Five items were construct- 
ed and retained in the final form, 


(v) Problem-situations arising in the world ој work.—Eleven items were constructed 
of which 9 were retained in the final form. 


It is now proposed to illustrate the sub-test by reproducing three of the items: 
(Four alternatives are suggested for each of the following. Select the, proper 


answer to each and write the serial number of the alternative selected at the 
appropriate place in the answer sheet.) 
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Пет No. 12.—One of your elderly friends does not like the arrangement of the 
drawing room of your new home. He suggests some changes. What should you 
o? 


(i) Considering the experience of your friend, you should immediately change 
the arrangement. 


(ii) Dan your friend that it is your drawing room and it will be according to your 
ing. 
(iii) Explain your friend why that arrangement is convenient to you. 


(iv) Ignore the suggestions made by your friend. 


Пет No. 15.—You are giving a dinner party. What is the most important con- 
sideration in making it a successful party according to you? 


(i) Be sure that there is an equal number of men and women at the table. 
(ii) Be sure that all guests know one another. 

(іі) See that there аге tasteful dishes. 

(iv) See that you are fresh and not exhausted at the right time. 


° [tem No. 19.—Assume that you are a teacher of a school and while going to school, 
some of your pupils tease you. From the point of school discipline, you should 


(i) punish them there and then for not treating you with proper regard, 
(ii) tell them that if they ever do it again you will punish them, 

(iii) report them to their parents, 
(iv) take it as a joke and ignore it. 


Пет No. 24.—You are subscribing to a newspaper which is delivered to you at 
home, Many a time you do not find the paper. You find that the landlord's son is 


the culprit. It would be best for you 
(i) to accuse the boy of taking the paper, 
(ii) to say*nothing, 
(iii) to explain the problem to the landlord and see if something сап be done, 
(iv) to cancel the subscription to the paper. 
It may be mentioned that the present sub-test (Judgement in Social Situation) has 


generally been found to be a very good constituent of social intelligence. In one form 
or another it has been included in almost all the tests of social intelligence devised so 


far. 
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. Recognising the Mental State of the Speaker 


These tests are more or less analogous to tests of recognising the mental state from 
the facial expression. The following mental states are included in this sub-test:— 


(a) Ambition; (b) Frustration; (c) Anger; (d) Determination; (e) Disappoint- 
ment; (f) Hypocrisy; (g) Vascillation; (h) Love; .G) Hate; (|) Scorn; 
(k) Doubt; (1) Suspicion; (m) Loneliness; (n) Admiration; (o) Affection; 
(p) Jealousy; (q) Fear; (r) Repentence; (5) Dislike; (t) Envy; (u) Sympathy; 
(v) Pity. 


It has been found that the recognition from words of unpleasant emotions is more 
difficult than the recognition of pleasant emotions, Ав such the number of items calling 
for the recognition of the unpleasant states is much larger than the number of pleasant 
states, A large number of Gujarati books including plays were examined to select 
suitable statements, Before a statement was included it was made sure that it did refer 
to a specific mental state and that it was quite self-contained and unambiguous. 


The test is of the multiple choice variety. Тһе subject is presented with a statement 
and is given four different mental states out of which he has to select the one appropriate 
to the expression. In selecting the distractors care was taken to see that they belonged 
to the same family of emotions as the original expression. For this purpose emotions 
like hate, scorn, anger, despise formed one group; disappointment, frustration, re- 
pentence, anger formed another; love, affection, admiration, sympathy were treated 
together and so on. If the distractors had related to the opposite or even dissimilar emo- 
tions their detection would have been easy and affected the discriminating power of 
the sub-test. Е 


Іп all thirty-two items were framed for this sub-test, out of which fifteen items were 
retained. 
Four items for the sub-test are reproduced below: 


(А number of quotations are given. Against each quotation, four words descri- 
bing different mental states of the speaker are written. · Select the proper word 
for each quotation and record the serial number of your choice at the appro- 
priate place in the answer sheet.) 


1. You have rivers of water at your door whereas I have to struggle even for a 
cup of water. 


(i) Despair, (ii) Envy, (iii) Disappointment, (iv) Compassion. 

2. And there stands that dirty pig. А 
(i) Despise ; (ii) Jealousy ; (ІН) Rage ; (iv) Scorn. 

3. Oof Was it for this house that I struggled so hard. 
(i) Scorn ; (ii) Despise (iii) Rage ; (iv) Hypocrisy. 

pe 4. No one can stop us now. For us the slogan is do or die, 
G) Ambition; (ii) Despair; (iii) Rage; (iv) Determination. 
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Observation of Human Behaviour 


The items of this sub-test are of the true-false type. The items relate to some broad 
generalisations about human behaviour. These generalisations are put in the form 
of statements and the subject is to indicate his agreement or disagreement by writing 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ against each statement, These generalisations have been selected from 
the following areas : Social competence : Community relationships : Relationship between 
customers and shop-keepers or employers and employees: Relationship between friends. 


To construct these items, the main resources tapped are the various books like 
“Ethical Commandments”, “Hitopadesh” in Sanskrit etc., and, of course, the available 
tests. 


Forty-eight statements were prepared out of which twenty-eight items were finally 
retained in the test. 


A few items from this sub-test are reproduced below. 
(If the statement is true, write ‘yes’ and if it is false write ‘No’ in the appropriate 
place in the answer sheet). 
1. The weak always resort to flattery. 
2. People usually enjoy the success of their colleagues*without envy. 


3. The patriotism exhibited by Indians in the struggle for independence was an exam- 
ple of carefully thought-out judgment of the masses to stand up for the right. 


Sense of Humour 


The author requested a number of teachers, university lecturers and friends to contri- 
bute items of humour on the basis of their personal experience. About one hundred and 
ten items were collected. To these were added a number of items from other (foreign) 
tests and others selected from journals and magazines. All these items related to simple 
humorous incidents. For each of the 26 items three distractors were prepared. The 
items were then referred to a group of 10 successful insurance agents and their opinions 
on the most humorous answers obtained. Only twelve items were retained in the final 
form. The following item will illustrate the sub-test. 

(In each of the following, select one of the four suggested alternatives which contain 

the best humour. Write the serial number of the alternative you choose at the 
appropriate place in the answer sheet.) 1 


An enthusiastic book-seller said, “This encyclopaedia is worth buying. Your 
knowledge will really increase". 
(i) “Friend, I am married". 
(ii) “Му vocabulary is perhaps more than this". 
„tii) “One cannot buy knowledge". 
н (iv) "Good book doesn't need so much introduction". 
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D) 


Social Information 


The items for this test were selected from books on good manners and etiquette, 
The items related to information regarding (i) table manners, (ii) manners for guests and 
hosts, (iii) respect and consideration for others, (iv) good form in meeting people, (v) be- 
haviour in groups and (vi) good manners at games. The items were then given to fifteen 
outstanding figures in the social life of Baroda and their opinion about the advisability 
of including the items in this sub-test was sought. It was the considered opinion of this 
group that more items on ‘good form of talking with and meeting people' and on *Respect 
and consideration for others’ should be included and that items concerning manners at 
games, behaviour in a group and manners in dealing with guests and hosts and table 
manners should be given secondary importance. The suggestion was accepted. Thirty- 
five items were constructed out of which twenty items were retained in the final form. 


The following three items will illustrate the sub-test. 


(In the statements below are given different ways of acting or conducting yourself, 
Some of them are socially approved, some are not. Read each statement 
and write ‘yes’ if you think it is the wrong way to act. Write your answer in 
the apropriate place in the answer sheet). 


1. Before interrupting a busy man, wait till he starts conversing with you. 
2. If some invited guest comes late in the party, let him find out his seat by himself. 
3. There is nothing wrong in opening the personal letters of your family members. 


Memory for Names and Faces 


The author selected sixteen photographs from the identity cards of the B. Ed. 
candidates joining the Faculty of Education and Psychology. The photographs were of 


five photographs in which sixteen were photographs of such persons who had some 


(In the photographs on the facing page (not included) the twelve photographs which 
you studied at the beginning of this test are included. The names of the twelve 
individuals you saw in the beginning are given below. Four pictures (not 
reproduced) are Suggested for each name. Select the Correct one and write 


l. Àmin No. 5 No. 6 No. 23 No. 25 
2. Joshi No. 4 No. 18 No. 10 Мо. 21 
3. Dave No. 2 No. 14 No. 18  No.23 
4. Shukla No. 2 No. 5 No. 13 No. 25 
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Assembly of the Tests.—The final pattern of items for the various sub-tests is given 
in the table below :— 


TABLE I 
Number of Items in Various Sub-Tests 


Name of the test No. of 

items 

1. Judgment in social situations . 5 , | 4 T ^ E 5 4 43 
2. Memory for names and faces . Д à 2 Қ А f - у : 16 

„ 3. Recognition of the mental state of the speaker . У 1 5 A 9 У 33 
4. Observation of human behaviour  . › ; > К i, л : T 48 
5. Sense of humour 4 4 4 3 Е ҚАҒА : 8 5 26 
6. Social information E 4 2 4 i 4 ` у 2 s i 35 
Total number of items > а à д с Р à 7 Ў 201 


Correct Answers 

Тһе correct answers to all the items were decided in a group discussion attended by 
three post-graduate students, two field officers of the L.I.C., two lecturers of the Faculty 
of Education and Psychology of the Baroda University, three business executives and two 
salesmen. ‘Only those items were retained where there was complete agreement as to 
the correct response, 


Criterion 


In test construction the problem of selecting a valid criterion is very important 
Many existing tests yield low co-efficients when tested against external criteria, It has 
been a sad experience of many a test constructor that the test he had constructed with such 
care eventually turned out to measure something quite different from what it was inten- 
ded to measure. 


To select the criterion groups, ratings by the class teachers and the games teachers of 
3,300 pupils of eighty classes from thirty-five Secondary schools on their participation in 
social and cultural activities of the schools were obtained. The pupils were rated on a 
five point scale. To test the reliability of these ratings, product moment co-efficients of 
correlation between the two ratings were found foreach class. In those cases where the 
co-efficient of correlation was less than “70 the entire class was dropped. Out of eighty 
divisions sixteen classes were rejected on the basis of this criterion. Sixty-four classes 
were retained for further study. 


The pupils of these sixty-four classes were then rated on good manners and social 
etiquette by two teachers of each class. The correlation between the two ratings were 
calculated for each class. Out of sixty-four classes nine classes were rejected as the ra- 
tings of their pupils by two teachers had correlated less than · 70. . 

Next a socio-metric study was made of each of the remaining fifty-five classes. The 
plan adopted was to put two questions to each pupil. The questions selected were (i) 
With whom will you like to play ? (Give two choices in order of preference) (ii) Who 
is your best friend in your class 2 (Give two choices in order of preference). 
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Each first preference was given two points while each second preference got only 
one point. On the assumption of normality of distribution, the scores secured by pupils 
were converted into letter grades A to G. 


The criterion group of socially intelligent pupils consisted only of those who had 
scored an “А” in the ratings and an “А” or *B" in the socio-metric study. The criterion 
group of low social intelligence on the other hand was confined to those who had scored 
an “E” in the ratings and an “F” or “G” in the socio-metric study. While forming the 
two groups care was further taken to see that only those students were included about 
whom there was agreement between the two teachers and whose scores on “participation 
in social or cultural activities” were in agreement with those on “manners and social eti- 


quette”. 
. The results of the ratings and socio-metric Scores are given in the following tables: 


: TABLE 2 
Number of Pupils in A and E Grades in Participation in Social Cultural Activities of the 
School 
Those securing A grade in ratings by both the teachers 2 4 " - 216 out of 2760 
Those securing E grade in ratings by both the teachers ^ Ü 5 - 213 ош of 2760 
TABLE 3 


Number of Pupils in A and E Grades in Manners and Etiquette 


Those securing A grade in rating by both the teachers . , у { - 189 out of 2360 
Those securing B grade in rating by both the teachers , 2 ћ 4 - 192 ош of 2360 
TABLE 4 


Number of Pupils Securing A and B Grades and F and G Grades in Socio-Metric Studies 


Those securing A and B grades , А і ; 5 қ : C - 130 out of 2360 
Those securing F and С grades . P E Р 4 с ; . 145 out of 2360 


TABLE $ 
Details of Pupils in the Criterion Groups 


CrteriónGroüpA о аЬ 605. . Those securing A in 
table 2, A in table 3, 
A or B in table 4, 


Criterion Group B. . " 5 ; ( ы ё * г z - Those securing Е in 
table 2, E in table 
3, F or G in table 4. 


„Group A consists of pupils with high social intelligence. Group B is composed óf 
pupils with low social intelligence. 
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Item Analysis—Item Validity 


Each item of the try out form was administered to the two criterion groups. The 
responses of the pupils in the two groups were analysed and the chi-square test was 
applied to each item to test whether it discriminated between the two criterion groups. 
The level of significance for each item was fixed at 5%. Out of 199 items which were 
tried out 72 items failed to show adequate discrimination and were consequently rejected. 
One hundred and twenty-seven items were further tried out for internal consistency, 


Internal Consistency 

The valid items were administered to a group of about 400 S.S.C. class pupils from 
thirty-five High schools of Gujarat. Liberal time was allowed to the pupils for taking the 
test. Instructions for administering the test were also standardised. The responses 
of the pupils to the test items were analysed. To find out the internal consistency of the 
test as a whole, the total score on the test was selected as the criterion score and item 
criterion correlation was found out for each item. The method employed was to arrange 
the test scripts according to the criterion scores and to take 27% of the scripts from the 
two extreme ends. The indices of internal consistency were then found by using the 


Flannagan’s table. 


Difficulty Values of Items 
The upper and the lower 27% of the distribution of test scripts arranged according 
to the total score were used to find out item difficulty. Тһе difficulty values of the items 


“were calculated according to the following formula:— / 
D=RU—WU 
K—I 


x100+RL=WL | ——— 
R K—1 


N—NR x 
2 


Where D= Difficulty value of the item. 
the number of pupils in the upper group who mark the item correct- 


RU= 
. 1у. 
WU- the number of pupils in the upper group who mark the item incor- 


rectly. 2 
N= Number of pupils in each group. 
Number of pupils who did not reach the item in time. 
the number of pupils in the lower group who mark the item correct- 
ж У. ђу. 
К= the number of choices in ап item. 
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Item Selection 


The selection of items was guided by their validity against both the external and the 
internal criterion. In so far as the internal criterion is concerned, no items which had 
a discriminating index of less than “25 was accepted. As regards item difficulty, the 
selection was guided by the following distribution of difficulty values, 


Items of difficulty range from 0-40 20% (24 % 
Items of difficulty range from 40-60 60% (56%). 
Items of difficulty range from 60-90 20% (20%). 


(The figures in the parentheses give the actual proportion of items in the relevant 
difficulty range.) ) 


Final Position of the Test Form 


The following table gives the details of the items in the various sub-tests before 
and after item analysis: 


TABLE 6 
Number of Items Before and After Item Analysis 


No. of No, of ^ No, of 
items items items 
Sub-Tests before after finally 
item item selected 
validation validation 


ннен ІНЕ Зе ВЕЗНИ 


1. Judgment in social situations у d A i 43 27 25 
2. Memory for names and faces , , : 5 У ; 16 12 12 
3. Recognition of the mental state of the speaker . — . у 33 19 15 
4. Observation of human behaviour  . 2 А : è 48 33 28 
5. Sense of humour . 5 У А 5 5 4 А 26 14 12 
6. Social information АСАН ird с.а 85508527 29 20 

TOTAL : 201 127 112 


The present test is designed to be used for two types of populations viz., the 5.8. C. 
class pupils of the Secondary Schools of Gujarat and the professional class of salesmep, 
business representatives, insurance agents and supervisors. It is necessary to say a 
word about each of the two populations separately. 
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Selection of the Student Sample 


During 1956-57, 36054 pupils appeared at the S.S.C. Examination from the Secondary 
schools of Gujarat, Saurashathra and Kutch. During the same year approximately 
7000 Gujarati speaking pupils appeared for the same examination. Thus with rea- 
sonable limits of accuracy about 43,000 pupils appeared for the S. S. C. Examination. 
These pupils were coming from about 550 Secondary schools of Gujarat and Greater 
Bombay. Using the tables of random numbers fifty-five Secondary schools from the 
different districts were selected for administering the tests. The total number of pupils 
from those schools who were administered the tests was 4,434 of which 954 were girls. 


Selection of the Professional Sample 


Regarding the sample of the second population, the author selected seven repre- 
senative cities and towns and selected at random different categories of professional 
persons as shown in table 7. - 


ТАВІЕ 7 


Distribution of the Sample of Salesmen etc. 
НД Хь ae СЕЧЕ Ө e АНЕ Epl T eL е 


Insurance  Salesmen Supervi- 


РІ 
"us Agents sors 


Jamnagar . . - > ; UA f eres 20 14 23 
Rajkot 37 29 12 
Ahmedabad 52 60 72 
Surat ” 40 10 12 
Baroda 39 47 22 
Nadiad 12 31 20 
Bombay 67 62 50 
LJ 
TOTAL b 267 253 220 


The total sample of insurance agents, salesmen and supervisors is fairly large. 


Time Limit | 
5 5 time limit for each sub-test was so fixed that at least 90% of the testees were 
able e 9 Al ine eit The time limits for the various sub-tests are shown in table 8. 
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? 
TABLE 8 
Time Limits for Sub-Tests 


Test No. ^. Timein TestNo. Time in 
minutes minutes 

у; 
1 15 4 10 
2 10 5 5 


о 
= 
e 
о 
- 
с 


Statistical Analysis | > 
The following table gives the various statistics regarding the test with S. S. C. Class 
pupils. 
TaBLE 9 
Norms for S. S. C. Class Pupils 


Measures N Values 


= E 5 > 


ШЕ тыла E E Ны кш намена ү see SA р, | 4448 54-7 
Median . SU EA SL 5 da ment : 4434 5429 
Банка АЕ Жаа ААЙ RR ү eis ы И ЕУ АЩ. 4434 19-02 
S.E. of Mean . қ 2 З > А я 1 : : З 4434 0-285 
S.E. of Median . 4434 0:360 
SE.of$D. . 5 1 4434. 0:202 


Nature of Distribution of Scores 


The distribution of test scores is normal. The normality of the distribution has 
been tested by finding out the measures of skewness and kurtosis and also testing the 
goodness of fit by using the chi-square technique. 


Skewness . А è у i : j : . ; : у — 2 
` Kurtosis 3 “260 
S.E. of Skewness * 5 s $ 5 t 5 Я | *386 
Бошо ЛДА. лус уу Pate Sis ay pais 2300427 
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Neither the skewness nor the kurtosis is significant statistically. Again when the 
experimentally obtained results are compared with those to be expected theoretically 
on the hypothesis of normality of distribution, the value of P comes out to be very high 
(Р=-92 df=8) showing very clearly that the obtained distribution is very near to the 
normal distribution. . 


Norms 
The norms for the different populations are given in table 10, 


TABLE 10 2 
Norms for Different Populations 


Percentile Norms S.S.C. Insurance Salesmen Supervi- 

e Class Agents sors 
У Pupils 

Pos У : у f, : : 1 Э 5-2 31 29 27 
РАИ ар ач 30 38 40 36 
Рат ТЕ SES О Ree Lrg о ы 44 46 43 
pec o P ЕЪР or з 55 58 53 
SE Ma ACG qui ЕА AIR ere, 20 67 70 64 
E DURO НК ТАР а BB MES E SS 72 74 69 
Ра 59 77 т 2275 
Р» 68 84 85 84 
Ра РЕН ДР CIS 89 90 89 
Ри 80 94 95 99 
Ра 87 98 - 100 98 


Reliability of the Test 

For determining the test-retest co-efficients for the test, two hundred students were 
administered the test once in April 1959 and again after an interval of two months. 
The product moment co-efficient of correlation between the two administrations came 
to 0:92. The co-efficient by the split half method using the Spearman-Brown formula 
on the same number came to 0-918. The application of the Kudey-Richardson technique 
yielded a reliability co-efficient of 0:934, The analysis of variance produced a со-ећ- 


cient of 0-91. 
Validity 

Ла the absence of another good test of social intelligence in Gujarati, it has not been 
possible to estimate the present instruments’ validity against such a creiterion. However 
it has been studied from various other angles. 
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Content Validity 


~ + The sub-tests included in the present test are all constructed on the basis of experts’ 

opinion regarding the social skills that go into the making of the ability to deal with others. 
As mentioned earlier, before selecting the sub-tests, persons highly successful in occupa- 
tions requiring ability to deal with others were approached to list a few skills that con- 
tributed to their professional success. Twelve different abilities emerged from this 
survey. Out of these, six that were ranked higher than others were selected for prepar- 
ing sub-tests. 


Concurrent Validity 


As was stated earlier, two contrasted criterion groups were formed after obtaining 
objective and reliable data on a mass scale. The validity of each item was tested against 
these criterion groups. The test as a whole was also administered to these two groups. 
The results of this study are given in table No. 11. 


TABLE 11 
Validity Data Obtained From Two Criterion Groups 


Criterion Groups N Mean Standard  S.E.of Difference SEofD СЕ. 
Score Deviation Mean D(M,—Mj) 


Criterion group with 
high social intelli- ~ 


fence 89 63:47 10:60 6:12 17:37 1:73 10:4 
(м) 
Criterion group with 
low social intelli- 
gence 4 ў 93 46:1 12:7 1:32 " .. 
/ (M) 


The difference between the mean performance of the groups on the test is more 
than ten times standard error showing that the difference is highly significant. 


Cross Validation 


The above study may yield a spuriously high measure of validity, as the criterion 
groups to establish the validity are the same as chosen for validating test items. It was 
therefore considered necessary to ascertain the cross validity of the test in other ways. 


(i) Two criterion groups were obtained from amongst the hostel students on the 
basis of their best social adoptability in their group. One group consisted of students 
Who were active in the community life of the hostel and clearly had a high degree of 
sociability. The group was selected on the basis of judgments of residential students 
and house monitors. As against this group, an unselected group of students of the 
same strength from the hostels was also taken. The test was administered to students 
of both the groups. The data are given in table 12. 
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TABLE 12 
Data for Cross Validation 


Groups No. Mean Standard S.E.of Difference S.E, D. C.R. 
Score Deviation Mean D (M,— 
М), 
Group of social stu- 
dents . 5 5 40 69:1 9:16 1-44”. “7 429 3:15 3:7 

(M), 

Unselected group . 40 59-2 19:3 2:80 
(Mj) 


The difference is about four times its standard error. This shows that the difference 
is quite significant. 


(ii) A second cross validation was undertaken by selecting two criterion groups 
from S. S. C. class pupils of ten different schools. Using the socio-metric technique, 
sixty two peers and seventy three isolates were selected. Although the samples are 
small, the results are interesting as given in table 13. 


" 


TABLE 13 
Data оп Groups Obtained on the Basis of Socio- Metric Studies 


Groups No. Mean Standard S.E.of Difference S.E. of CR. 
Deviation Mean (М;—М,) 
Peers 0 с қ 62 66:3 14:8 1:87 15:6 2:57 6.07 
Isolates . : n 73 50:7 15:2 1:78 A 
(M2) З 


It is seen that the difference between the mean scores of the two groups is very 
large. It is more than six times its standard error. 


(iii) In yet another study to establish the concurrent validity of the test, the test 
scores are correlated with ratings of insurance agents by field officers. The field officers 
of an insurance company were requested to rate the agents working under them on a 
five-point scale on the basis of the amount of work put in by them during the previous 
two years. The assumption is that agents with а better ability to deal with people will 
be able to put in more work than their colleagues with an average ability. The five 
poipts on the scale were Very Superior, Superior, Average, Inferior and Very Inferior. 
Ratings, by field officers for eighty-two agents were obtained. The product moment 
correlation between the ratings and test scores was found to be *52 with a P. E. of -055. 
The correlation is appreciable and provides further evidence for the validity of the test. 
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(iv) The last evidence regarding the validity of the present test is gained from an 
examination of the mean scores of the S. S. C. Class pupils, general adults, salesmen, 
insurance agents and supervisors. The data are tabulated in table 14. 

TABLE 14 


Mean Scores of the Various Groups 


Groups No. Mean ird S. ко СЕ. 
1. S. S. C. Class Pupils 2 ; л 4434 54:7 7: 
2. Adults . : Ў 1 T { 420 62:3 гү 
5:3 *967 5:4 
3. Supervisors. J E S . 220 67:3 J 
4. Insurance agents . t 1 Я 267 68:8 
5. Salesmen 5 d А 9 X 253 70-2 4% 


Each professional group has а mean score on the test that is significantly higher^ 
than that of the unselected adult sample. These professions employ persons who are 
expected to have and are found to have а good ability to deal with people. The high 
mean scores of these groups on the present test as compared to the scores of S. S. C. 
Class pupils and the adults provide further Supporting evidence in favour of the 
validity of the test. 


Factor Analysis of the Tests 


There are six different variables included in the present battery. A factor analysis 
of the tests has been carried out with a view to finding out the number of factors involved 
in the different variables. 


The study has been carried out on a sample of 100 S. S. C. Class pupils drawn from 
five different schools of Gujarat. These pupils were administered the present test in 
September 1959, 


Correlations 2 

_ The test scores оп the six variables were analysed and the nature of distribution of 
the scores was studied. The distribution of the scores of each of the six sub-tests was 
found to be normal. Inter-correlations between the six variables were calculated. Ја 
each case product moment co-efficient of correlation was computed. The correlation 
matric of the six variables was prepared. 
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TABLE 15. 5 


Original Correlation Matrix (М=100) 


1 2 3 4 4 6 

1. Judgement іп social situation 37 :523 *547 "327 +533 +529 
2. Memory for names and faces . +523 ke *297 +341 *291 *313 
3. Recognition of the mental state i | 

ofthespeaker . x Р 547 *297 ДЕ *335 *479 *463 
4. Observation of-human beha- д * 

viour s 4 Е 4 327: -341 "355 4% “376 +393 
5. Sense of humour . А Д +533 291°. +479 376 75 412 
6. Social information 4 ^ +529 +323 +463 "393 1512, Opes 

2459 1:765 2:121 1:772 2:091 2:110 
New order . 5 У а f b с а е 

Analysis | X. 


Thurston's Centroid Method was adopted for factorising the correlation matrix factor 
analysis. The correlations in different columns were added up. The tests were then 
assigned a new order according to the size of the total of correlations in the columns. 
Тһе new order given to the tests is indicated by the alphabets a, b, c, d, e, f. In table 16, 
the correlation matrix is re-arranged according to the new order of the tests. In the 
diagonal cells, the 6ommunalities inserted were the highest correlations in respective 


columns. 


TABLE 16 
Correlation Matrix Re-arranged for Analysis 
a b c d e f 
MES Е, -547 847-529 -533 +523 327 
Bite ee ine n. :547 -547 -463 479 +297 +335 
duda: мая +529 463 +529 +412 +313 +393 
dee D 4-55-23 +533 +479 -412 -533 -291 -376 
e +523 -297 -313 -291 "523 -341 
TOTAL 3:006 2668 2-69 264 2:288 2:165 
First factor loading . -766 -630 673 669 2583 552 


* 
Ar After extracting the first factor loading of the respective tests, the first factor matrix 
and the first residual matrix were next prepared. ? 
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TABLE 17 


First Factor Matrix 


“766 +680 “673 “669 7.585 *552 
. First factor loading 
a b c d e f 
* 166 Rises o oe Ser aye SBT 5/5 3:5582 *516 512 +447 423 
А Toi e *521 +462 +458 MSS 7 397 +375 
MVE alow oe ne e. н, +516 +458 +453 +450 +392 +372 
et ҚЫЗ, Eigen tan и -512 *455 *450 +448 +390 +369 
TS S EM ied es +447 -397 +392 +390 1340 +322 
SEGWAY le eat T. аце +423 +375 372 +369 +322 +305 


The correlations of each cell of the'first factor matrix were then subtracted from 
the corresponding cells of the original correlation matrix to find out the residual matrix, 
The first residual matrix is given in Table 18. - 


TABLE 18 
First Residual Matrix 


a b с а e f 
a —040 | +026 “013 021 076 --:096 
b :026 *085 *005 :004 --100 --040 
SECO а Е Сон SE OH iy Отв за од 
PAST а Дан “021 404 --038 "085 --099 +007 
CONE elie” er ER Tute "06 --10 — —-079 :099 -183 * 019 
ir go ere Қал UE а 096 — —-040 *021 *007 *019 +088 


To find out whether a second factor can be extracted from the residue, the criterion 
` developed by Humphrey, known as Humphrey’s Rule is applied. In the residual matrix, 
the signs of variables 5 and 6 are temporarily hanged so as to make totals of all columns 
positive, The same process as was adopted to: extract the first factor was repeated, 
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TABLE 19 
Residual Matrix — * 
(Signs of e, f temporarily changed) 


a b c d e f 
P 

а — 040 026 013 01 076 (—):096 
b 026 085 oos 024 (—:10 (—):040 
c 013 005 ов --0% (-)079 021 
d s SEE oe EA 021 004 —0% -085 (-):099 007 
eic ee? Ay РЕН 76 (100 ():079 (099 -183 09 
ОЦЕ ЖЕ ИМ (с) Ове ао 2] -007 © -019 -088 
MESE ade 22 1:280. | -186. 4982 280021 

1:653— 

(1:286)2 
-149 217 пар 184 +482. 210— 
3 1:283 


Second factor loading . 


In the present case, the product of two highest loading is (*432x 217) i.e. 0*093724* 
The standard error of zero correlation for a sample of 100 is .1, The product 0:093724 
is less than twice this standard error. It seems that the residual correlations are due to 


chance errors and do not admit of further analysis. 


is a general factor of social intelligence di 
designed especially to answer this question can throw light on 
ever, be mentioned that the scores of 100 pupils on the present | ү 
I. Q. of pupils obtained оп Dr. К. б. Desai's Test of Intelligence. The correlation 
co-efficient worked out at ·159 with a Р.Е. of -0657. The value is statistically insignificant 


testifying to the relative independence of the functions sampled by the two tests. 


Sex and Social Intelligence 


The total sample of 4434 S. S. C. class pupils to whom the test was administered 
consisted of 3480 boys and 954 girls. The distributions of scores for boys and girls 
yere found to be normal for all practical purposes. The mean scores of the boys and girls 


are given in the following table. , 
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= TABLE 20° у 
Mean Scores of Boys and Girls 


Sex N Mean Standard Difference SE of С.Е. 
Score Deviation (M;-M,) 
3 D 


Boys 5 ^ об А 


. . г 3480 53:8 18:9 


Girls ARX Tro jer 954 57:2 19:1 - 3:4 “696 4:8 
(M2) 

The girls seem to have performed definitely better, у 

Li 
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DESAI GROUP TESTS ОЕ INTELLIGENCE IN GUJARATI 


By 
К. С. DESAI 


Introductory а 

Standardisation of Desai Group Tests of Intelligence was undertaken in 1950 and it 
took three years and a half to finish the whole process. The tests were standardised on 
about 10,000 Gujarati speaking boys and girls. Perhaps this was the first attempt in 
India by an individual to standardize the test on such a big sample. The tests were pub- 
lished in 1954* and more than 50,000 copies of the tests have since been sold out, More 
than a dozen studies in education have made use of these tests for different purposes in 
Gujarat, Baroda and Bombay Universities and in various research institutions, A short 
account of how the tests were standardised and of some notable studies baséd on the tests 
is given in the following paragraphs. 


Construction of the Tests 


After a perusal of a number of English and American group tests of intelligence, it 
was decided to construct original tests in Gujarati on the models of Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Scale: Advanced Examination and the Army Alpha Tests, because it was no use 
translating tests from a foreign language which are based on entirely different environ- 
ment. The following types of tests were selected for measuring various abilities with 


‘which intelligence has been found to have high saturation : 


1. Following Directions ч 6. Series 

2. Opposites 7. Analogies 

3. Disarranged Sentences 8. Similarities 

4. Proverbs 9. Stoty Completion 


5. Logical Inferences 10. Memory 


А number of items were then coined for inclusion іп these tests out of which the 
best 210 were selected. Тһе tests were to be.administered one by one with explana- 
tions and demonstrations, as it was found that examinees below college level are unable to 
follow printed instructions without further explanation by the examiner. The tests were, . 
therefore, timed, separately as shown in the next paragraph. > 

. 


The Preliminary Runs of the Test 


As the items coined were selected and arranged arbitrarily in the tests, it was necessary 
to check their validity and to rearrange them according to their difficulty values. The 
age and grade range of applicability of the tests was also to be determined. For all 
these, the tests needed preliminary application to a small sample of Secondary school 
pupifs. 500 booklets of thé tests were printed for this purpose. 

ж 5 


* Published by Bharat Prakashan, 44 Kalyan Bhavan, Tilak Marg, Ahmedabad-1. 
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The tests were first applied to pupils of Standards УП and VI of two Secondary schools 
of Andheri for determining the lower limits of age and grade ranges to which the tests may 
be applicable. It was found that pupils below Standard VH were not able to follow the 
procedure of some of the tests. So it was decided to apply the tests only to pupils 
of Standard VII onwards of Secondary schools. Thus the lower limits of age and grade 
ranges for the tests were fixed as years 11-6 and Standard VII respectively. Moreover, 
this first preliminary run of the tests revealed some defects in the wording of a few items 
which were then corrected. The instructions to be given in the beginning of each test 
were also standardised. ; 


The tests duly corrected were then administered to 395 púpils of ages 11-6 onwards 


studying in Standards VII to XI of two schools in Andheri. Full time was given to every * 


group to enable them to answer all the items of thé tests. Тһе shortest time taken by 
the quickest pupil in each group in each test was noted, From this, the time limit for 
each test was determined, so that scarcely one in a thousand may be able to answer cor- 
rectly all the test-items of all the tests thereby scoring almost full marks. Thus the 
total time to be given for answering all the test-items of (һе battery came to be 40 
minutes and the time to be taken їп giving instructions etc, approximately 30 minutes, 
so that the whole work could be finished within 70 minutes or two school periods. 


The validity of each test-item was also checked to see whether it discriminated 
sharply between subjects differing in intelligence. Ап item is said to be valid if it is more 
often answered correctly by more intelligent children than by the less intelligent ones. 
Symonds's Method of checking the item-validity was used wherein it was found that all 
the items were valid. : 


э 


Then the difficulty value of each test-item was calculated and accordingly the test > 


items were re-arranged. Only the items of tests 9 and 10 could not be re-arranged for the 
tests are based on stories, wherein the Sequence of events cannot be changed. The battery 
was then ready for the final run. 


y “ 
The Final Run of the Tests 


Ten thousand booklets of the new script of the tests with standardised instructions 
anda practice test in the beginning were then printed for the final run. The addition of 
the practice test necessitated a re-arrangement of the tests in the battery for some of the 
tests spreading. over two pages needed to be printed on pages facing each other. The 
following was the new order of the tests:— 


Practice Test 


1. Similarities - '6. Logical Inferences 
2. Following Directions 7. Series E 
3. Opposites  - 8. Analogies 
ч 4. Disarranged Sentences 9. Story Completion П 
5. Proverbs 10. Memory 


The tests were then administered to 4,735 boys and 4,770 girls studying in Stand- 
ards VII to XI of High schools in Gujarat and Bombay. In the beginning it was inteaded 
to restrict the testing to one district only as far as possible. Accordingly, High schools of 
Surat city and district were selected, but it was found that the required number of boys 
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could easily be available from these schools whereas the number of girls available was 
hardly one thousand, there being very few girls’ schools in this area. So almost all girls’ 
schools of Gujarat had to be visited to getthe required number of girls. The following 
are the places where the tests had been administered; 3 


Big Cities . р 2 + Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Baroda. 

У ; 
Towns К NEN - Navsari, Bulsar, Bilimora, Broach, Nadiad, Patan, Ankleshwar. 
Villages . с | . Chikhli, Kathor, Maroli. 


The following table gives the percentage of Secondary. school-going Gujarati popu- 
lation tested in the final run. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of the Sample of Population Tested with. the Secondary School-Going 
Population and the Total Population ; 


«етісте ИЕ ыыы ИЛАЙ 
í Males ^ Females Total | 


ee 


2 


8,786,000 8,214,000. 17,000,000 


Approximate Gujarati Population of Gujarat, Sau- 
rashtra, Kutch and Bombay . ^ й б 


Approximate Number of Persons in the age-groups 
11-6 to 18-6 3 ; Б v T 5 1,230,000 1,150,000 2,380,000 

Approximate Number of Persons in the above age- . ; 
group studying in Stds. VIIto XI of Secondary 
Schools 5 2 h z f у 5 і 108,800 27,200 136,000 

Number of Pupils of the above Group Tested*  , я 4,230 i 4,595 8,825 


Percentage of the Secondary school-going Population 
Tested . - : Те У E б 1 4 17 


The Standardisation of the Tests: The test-booklets were then examined and raw 
scores in each test were obtained. Although many iest-makers use these raw scores 
forfixing the norms, itis better to weigh the scores in the tests, since different tests 
have different characteristics and different degrees of difficulty. Two ways of weighing 
the scores агевіп vogue today: 


(i) Some test-makers seem to determine the weights of different tests of their 
batteries arbitrarily, taking into account the relative importance of the tests ; 
as measures of intelligence: 


(ii) There are some statistical methods of determining the weightage, e.g., Spear- 
^ man's formula (given in Abilities of Man) for fixing weights of scores in differ- 


ә: Ent tests to make the battery a best estimate of С. 


*In addition to these, 505 boys arid 175 girls above the age of 18-6 were also tested, 
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For weighing the test-scores in the present standardisation, an altogether new 
method has been adopted. The weights are assigned to the tests іп proportion to the 
time-limit fixed for them. The actual time given to the pupils for answering the items 
of the whole battery is 40 minutes excluding the time taken in giving directions, etc. 
100 marks are fixed for the correct answers of all the tests. So one minute's work has been 
given 2.5 marks. In this way, marks are assigned to each sub-test in proportion to the 
time allotted for attempting it. This scheme of weighing the scores of tests has the fol- 
lowing advantages: у 


(a) It is a simple scheme not involving any complicated theory or calculation. 


(b) The total score of the battery is 100, so the score obtained by an examinee 
is automatically expressed in percentage. For practical purposes, this per cent score 
y be used to show the degree of brightness, without going into the assessment 
of IQ. 


(c). This method takes into account the relative difficulty of the tests, for a difficult 
test takes more time than an easier опе and since the weight is assigned to it in propor- 
tion to the time taken, it is consequently proportional to the difficulty of the test. 


. (d) The marks have first been assigned to the whole tests and the weights to be multi- 

'plied with the scores іп those tests are decided by dividing these marks by the number 

of items in the tests. Thus this method takes into account the number of items in different 
tests. 


. (e) The variability of a test is the result of its difficulty and the number of items in 
it. Since this method takes into account both of these as explained above, it automatically 
does justice to the variability of the tests. t 


(f) The factorial analysis of the tests shows that the co-efficient of correlation of 
each test with G closely resembles the co-efficient of correlation of that test with the 
whole battery. Thus the whole battery is a good measure of G. 


Norms : After obtaining the weighted scores of all the 9,505 pupils tested, the next 
step was to determine norms or average scores for different groups, so that the perfor- 
mance of an individual could be compared with them. Two types of norms—(i) grade 
norms and (її) age norms—have been fixed for boys and girls separately. The following 
table gives the grade norms : 


TABLE 2 
Grade Norms 


Grade Norms SD 
For Boys For Girls For Boys For Girls 


xi ПА eas i i p pee CM 60 60  1r7 12-70 
X co SP A AD roc 57 57 12-25 12-10 
IX ТЕ si 50 11:75 13-03 
уш No A da Ven uc 43 42. 11:25 13:50 
ҮП BUE Lu. lo 36 3 135 1093” 
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_ For fixing the age-norms, median scores of all the age-groups were first calculated 
which needed some corrections to avoid abnormalities. The following table shows the 
median scores and the norms fixed therefrom. 


TABLE 3 
Median Scores and Norms 


Median Score cal- Norms after correct- 
culated from the data SD ing the Median Scores 
Age Group 
Boys Girls . Boys Girls Boys Girls 

12 х 

(11—6 to 12—5) C . 43:64 41:26 10-91 13:65 36 36 
13 

(12--6 to 13—5) 4 ^ 43:77 41:61 13-00 14:35 40 40 
14 1 

(13—6 to 14—5) - Дд 43:92 44:42 14:30 15:25 44 44 
15 

(14—6 to 15—5) 5 у 47:90 46:64 13:85 15:31 48 47 
16 i 

(15---6 to 16—5) 7 Ў 50551 48:64 15:00 15:80 51 49 
17 5 

(16--6 to 17--5) > 5 51:51 50:53 13:85 14:65 52 51 
18 

(17—6 to 18-5) 5 ; 51:97 51:53 13:50 15:50 52 52 
18+ 

(18—6 and above) 2 51:93 48:69 12:65 14:65 52 52 


The median scores of age-groups 12, 13 and 14 of boys are almost equal; so also 
the median scores of age-groups 12 and 13 of girls. The median score of age-group 
18 plus of girls is lower than that of age-group 18. The reasons for these abnormalities 


are clear. 


A very large number of 12 and 13 year-old children are found to be in grades below 
VII. Even if Шеге is no retardation, the normal age of a pupil studying in Standard VII is 
12.5. Since 12 year age-group ranges from 11-6 to 12-5, the children of ages 11-6 to 12-0 
ie. half the number of age-group 12 is to be expected in Standard VI. But ideal condi- 
tions do not exist in an educationally backward country like India. So the average age 
of Standard УП pupils tested in this experiment is found to be 14.22 in the case of 
boys and 13: 70 in the case of girls. Therefore, most of the 12 year-old children are to be 
expected below grade VII and only a very small number of advanced children of 12 years 
are*to be found in grade ҮП. A good number of 13 year-old children are also to be ex- 
fected “in grades below VII. These 12 and 13 year-old children below grade VII were 
not tested because it was found that they could not follow properly the test-procedure. 
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Consequently, the 12 and 13 year-old pupils in the present data are mostly advanced 
ones. The mental level of these advanced 12 and 13 year-old boys is equal to the 
mental level of 14 year-old boys, most of whom are found in the same grade viz., VII. 
Similarly, 12 and 13 year-old girls аге also of. equal mentallevel. This fact explains the 
abnormality in the median scores at the lower end of the age-range in the present data, 


But then the abnormality is less in girls than in boys. That is because of less average 
age of girls of Standard VII than that of boys of the same grade. Girls studying in 
Secondary schools come from only advanced families which care to send them to school 
atthe right age; while boys studying in Secondary schools hail from both the advanced 
and middle class families, the latter of which are not so careful in sending them to school 
at the right age. Asa result of this, the average age of girls in a grade is less than that 
of boys in the same grade. The girls of 12 and 13 years included in the data are therefore 
more normal {һай the boys of these age-groups. This explains the less abnormality in 
the median scores at the lower end of the age-range in the case of girls. 


Lastly, the abnormality in the case of 18 plus girls. The caus of this abnormality 
is that normal girls pass S.S.C. Examination at the age of 17 or 18. So girls above 18 
studying in various grades of Secondary schools are mostly backward in mental level. 
Therefore, girls upto 18 years in the present data are normal and those above 18 arc 
duller showing a lower median score than the former. It is not so in the case of boys, 
because, as already discussed, many boys of normal intelligence are also found in the 
lower grades because of late entrance to school through negligence of their parents. 
Moreover, girls are married at the age of 18 or sometimes earlier and so very few girls 
Шок 18 who cafinot get through the S.S.C. Examination are found in Secondary , 
schools. 


Correction of Median Scores : To avoid these abnormalities, two methods could 
be found useful. : 


(i) Thomson’s Method : Sir Godfrey Thomson, in standardising his Northumber- 
land Mental Test No. 1 advanced the theory that the best way of overcoming any 
sampling difficulty in truncated data is to choose the right age in a right grade for basing 
the norms, i.e., the sample from which the norm of a particular age is to be calculated 
Should neither include the advanced pupils nor the retarded ones but only the normal 
pupils of that age who are studying in the grade normal to their age. 


This method requires, therefore, fixing representative ages for various grades, 
Which needs correct statistics of student population in all grades. The retardation 
or advancement of children in the grades should be solely a result of intellectual level 
of children and no other factor like the economic, social or cultural background of the 
children should influence their entrance to School and their subsequent progress. 


Obviously, the composition of grades in Indian schools is affected by many causes. 
The economic backwardness and ignorance of intermediate and backward classes are 
chief causes of late entrance to school and subsequent neglect of studies. As a result 
of this, too much stagnation is found in the schools and from the statistics of student 
population in various Brades, it is next to impossible to assign "representative age$ to 
the grades. Thus Thomson's Method is not practicable in an educationally backward’ 
country like India, 
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(ii) The Method of Correcting Norms : 
Advanced Examination, that the median scores of lower and upper age-groups are 
affected by the truncated data. He therefore revised the distribution of scores of such 
age-groups and the new median scores of these distributions were taken as norms, But 
it is not clear how he did so. 


Otis also found, in standardising his 


In the present standardisation, the norms are corrected where required from the 
curves of mental growth plotted from the median scores obtained, 
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As shown in figs. 1 and 2, first the 
median scores of various age-groups are 
plotted and then a regular curve of 
mental growth resembling that obtained 
in standard tests like Otis Advanced 
Examinations is drawn. From this curve, 
the norms for various age-groups are 
taken as shown in Table 3. 


Scheme of Obtaining IQs. : For 
obtaining IQs from the scores in the tests, 
the Indirect Method of Standardisation 
has been used. It was found that the SD 
of distributions of scores of different 
age-groups (except the truncated ones) 
was about 14 in the case of boys and 
about 15 in the case of girls. N. N. 
Shukla, who has adapted in Gujarati 
Kamat’s Bombay Karnatak revision of 
Stanford-Binet Tests, has reported the 
SD of IQs of Gujarati children as 16.4 
which is the same as reported by Terman 
and Merill in their second revision of 
Stanford-Binet Tests. This scatter of 
1Qs is therefore superimposed on the 
scatter of scores of various age-groups. 
Percentile rank and IQ corresponding to 
cach possible deviation of score from the 
norm of the age-group of the pupil-are 
calculated and the following table is pre- 
pared therefrom. 
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TABLE 4 


Conversion of Deviations of Scores from the Norms into Percentile Ranks 
and Intelligence Quotients 


Deviation of Plus Minus Deviation of Plus Minus 
Score Deviation Deviation Score Deviation. _ Deviation 
For For PR IQ PR 0 For For PR IQ PR IQ 
Boys Girls Boys. Girls 

0 0 50 100 50 100 26 96:6 130 3:4 70 

1 1 52 101 48 99 27 28 97 131 3 69 

2 PA 55 102 45 98 28 29 97:4 132 2:6 68 

3 3 57 103 43 97 30 97:8 133 2-2 67 
4 60 104 40 96 29 31 98-1 134 1:9 66 

4 5 62 105 38 95 30 32 98:4 135 16 65 

У 64 106 36 94 31 33 98-6 136 1:4 64 

6 6 67 107 33 93 32 34 98:8 13171 1:2 63 

7 7 69 108 31 92 35 99 138 1 62 
`8 8 71 109 29 91 33 36 99-1 139. 9 61 
9 9 13 ШОТ 90227758 197 982140227006 
10 75 111 25 89 35 38 99-4 141 6 59 

10 11 77 12 23 88 36 99:5 142 5 58 
11 12 79 113 21 87 Di. у) 99:56 143 -44 57 
12 13 81 114 19 86 38 40 99:63 144 +37 56 
13 14 82 115 18 85 41 99.7 145  :3 55 
14 15 84 116 16 84 39 42 99:74 146 +26 54 
15 16 85 117 15 83 40 43 99-79 147 +21 53 
16 17 88 119 12 81 4l 44 99:83 148 -17 52 
17 18 89 120 11 80 42 45 99-86 149 +14 51 
18 19 90 121 10 79 43 46 99-89 150 -11 50 
19 20 91 122 9 78 44 47 99:91 151 “09 49 
20 21 92 123 8 77 48 99:92 122. -08 48 
22 93:6 124 6:4 76 45 99:94 153 -06 47 

21 23 94 125 6 75 46 49 99:95 154 -05 46 
22 24 94:3 126 5:7 74 47 50 99:96 155 -04 45 
3 25 95 427 20465574 48 51 99-97 156 -03 44 
24 26 95:6 128 44 72 49 52 99-975 157 +025 43 

25 27 961 129 39 т 50 53 99-98 158 «02 42" 
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GRAPH.5. DISTRIBUTION OF IQs OF 9505 PUPILS. 


TABLE 5 


Classification of Pupils According to Their IQs 


Percentage of the 
school population in 


Total No. of Pupils the class 
Range of 105 Class in the class 

Actual Theoretical 

140 and above . Near genius or genius Boys 52 1-1 7 
Girls 38 8 7 

130--139 Extraordinary с 2 Boys 145 361 2:7 
Girls 148 3.1 257) 

120--129 Very Superior Boys 424 9:0 7:6 
" Girls 435 9:2 7*6 
110—119 Superior Boys 692 14:6 16:0 
Girls 781 16:4 16:0 

90—109 Normal d 5 р Boys . 2,142 45:2 46:0 
* - Girls 2,053 43*0 46:0 

80—89 Backward Boys 816 17:2 16:0 

à Girls 772 16:2 16:0 

70—79 . Very Backward Boys 361 7:6 7:6 
Girls 382 8:0 7.6 

Below 70 Borderline Deficiency Boys 103 2:2 34 
m Girls 161 34 3:4 


| “Те, Reliability of the Tests: 
with which it works at all times. A ре 


when they are again teste 


D 
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reliability of the present tests by the test-retest method, 396 pupils were retested after 
about three months and the co-efficient of reliability came to be 0.77 which is fairly 
high. 

Reliability by the split-half method was also found out. Splitting up the odd and 
even items of the tests, scores of 500 pupils were divided into two halves. The product- 
moment co-efficient of correlation between the two halves came to be 0.88. Applying 
the Spearman-Brown formula to this, the reliability co-efficient for the whole test was 
found to be 0.94 which is very high showing the high reliability of the tests. 


The Validity of the Tests : (i) The validity of the sample of pupils tested was checked 
by the X? test which showed that the obtained distribution of [Qs is normal. 


(ii) The correlation between the IQs of 603 pupils obtained by the tests with their 
annual examination marks was found to be 0 42 which is fairly good since the ex- 
amination marks are not a sure criterion of intelligence. 


(iii) The co-efficient of contingency between the IQs of 504 pupils obtained by the 
tests and their teachers’ opinion about their intelligence was found to be 0.53 which 
is also fairly good looking to the inconsistency among different teachers’ opinion. 


(iv) The correlation between the IQs of 101 pupils obtained by the present test 
and the Binet—IQs obtained by Shukla’s Gujarati adaptation of Stanford-Binet 
Tests was found to be 0.82 which is fairly high showing that the tests are a valid measure 
of intelligence. 


(v) The factorial analysis of the test.showed the existence of only one general factor 
and the specific factors. The following table shows the G-saturation of different tests 
obtained by two methods, 


TABLE 6 
G-Saturations of the Tests and Their Comparison with the Self-Consistency of the 
Battery 
G-Satu- G-Satu- Order of Correlation 
ration ration the test of the test 
Test by Spear- by Thursone’s as per with the 
man's Centroid | G-Satu- — battery 
formula Method ration 
1. Similarities . k: 5 2 > * „ 475. 519 10 *503 
2. Following Directions — . | ее 5,2207, “706 3 “766 
3. Opposites E 2 б А : 5 + *666 “673 5 “637 
4. Disarranged Sentences. » A d ‚ “516 *551 8 +537 
5. Proverbs 1 2 4 $ 5 5 . 2785 *764 1 :845 
6. LogialInferenes , — , .  , ^, 5. *654 -660 26 "721 
7. Series. > 2 х 2 Й 3 2499 :523 9 665 
8. Analogies. b A Y Я t 2 1645 *644 7 *600 
9. Story Completion . : f у А + 738 725 2 +723 
10. Memory : б 1 i : + 7669 *677 4 *601 
TOTAL . 6:354 6:442 6:598 


The G-Saturations of the tests and the agreement between each test and the whole 
battery show the validity of the test. 
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For computing the co-efficient of contingency, Parsis and Christians are taken to- 
gether with the Advanced Hindus and Mohamedans are taken together with the Inter- 
mediate Hindus. IQs are also grouped in three : 1. Below 90, 2. 90-109, 3. 110 and 
above. Тһе co-efficient of contingency comes to 0.084 which shows that there is almost 
no relation between the caste of a person and his intelligence. 


3. Sex and Intelligence : Sex difference of a small degree is found in the levels of 
intelligence of boys and girls of ages above 14. The slightly lower-mental level of girls 
may be due (ан ћетг detention at home after puberty. The boys being free to move about 
anywhere get a richer environment than the girls. The variability of the scores of girls 
is sightly greater than that of boys. 


> 4. Gifted Children : In the present investigation, an attempt is made о study the 
nature of 90 gifted pupils (IQ above 140) as per the test results. In addition to the 
information collected during the administration of the tests a questionnaire was pre- 
pared.and copies thereof were despatched to the heads of schools concerned with a 
request to get them filled in by the teachers who were in close touch with those pupils. 
The following is the summary of information collected :— 


(a) These children are found in all social classes. Тһе most prominent caste to 
which many gifted children belong is Вгаһтіп, 


(b) Looking to the occupations of fathers or guardians of these children, it is found 

~ that all types of occupations except the lowest ones are followed bythem. Many 

gifted children belong to parents engaged in higher professions like ácademic, 
technical and administrative. 


© ERU: children are found in all types of localities—urban semi-urban and 
rural, 


(d) Out of 90 gifted pupils, 36 are found to be in grades normal to their age, 14 
Show an advancement of one to Two years and six an advancement of more 
than two years. Seven pupils show a retardation of a year to one and a half year 
probably because of late entrance to school. ; 


(e) Most of these children score a high percentage of marks at their annual ex- 
aminations and only a few- show a mediocre performance. Many of them 
hold the first or the second rank in their classes. ; 


(f) They are reported to be equally proficient in all subjects with the exception of a 
few who show more proficiency in Mathematics or Classical Language than 
other subjects. 


(2) They show a uniform progress in all of their annual examinations. 


(h) Most of them are emotionally stable, but a few do show some disturbance 
occasionally. 


(i) About half of them are extrovert and half introvert, 


(j) Scarcely any rebellious tendency is noticed in them ; but most of them do register 
their protest when they feel injustice is done to them. — ^ E 


(k) Some ofthese pupils do not like to make friends ; they rather prefer to rema 
engaged in their work. A good many of them like the friendship of pupils of 
their own temperament. None is found to be having bad company. 
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(0) Physically, most of them have normal constitution and health. There are a few 
having a weak constitution and ill-health. 


(m) They take interest in extra-curricular activities like games, sports, excursions 
[ etc. Many of them are also interested in hobbies like drawing, music, dramatics 
etc. 


- (n) Most of them participate.in debates and elocution competitions. 


(o) They are much interested in extra-reading such as books, news-papers, perio- 
dicals etc. 


(p) Most of them give responsible contributionsto the social activities of their school, 
‹ but only a few of them show qualities of leadership by becoming prefects or 
EB. holding responsible positions in students organisation. . 


5. Bombay Norms : Gujarat Research Society, Bombay, administered Desai 

Group Tests to 3,992 school pupils of suburban Bombay and fixed separate norms for 

| them іп 1954-55%, Table 9 shows these norms obtained after correcting the median 
scores, á : 


5 TABLE 9 
! Age Norms for Bombay Suburban School Pupils 
% / - — — 
А: — Age .. Norms for Boys Norms of Girls 
| : 5 Js 
We M 
1—6 . ; ч 3 б 37 36* 
12-0. / З б Е 41 39 
12—6 45 41 
13—0 ` 47 44 
13—6 49 46 
14—0 50 ` 47 
14—6 51 49 
15—0 52 50 
15—6 53 51 
16—0 Д 54 52 
16-6 2 [ 54 52 
* 17—0 54 52 


Comparing the above norms with the norms given in Table 3, it will be found thata 
the norms for Bombay Suburban boys and girls are constantly higher by 1 to 3 points 
than the norms obtained in the original standardisation. This difference is due to the 
better environmental condition of Bombay Suburban school pupils. In the origina] 
st@ndardization, the sample is much more heterogeneous comprising urban, semi, 
.* 2 у 


эр, E. Tarachand, “А Study of Intelligence of Gujarati speaking children in Suburban Bombay” 
J. Gujarat Research Society, XIX, 1/73 (Jan., 1957), pp. 21-39. 
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urban and rural population. Although the Bombay Suburban norms are slightly 
higher than the entire population norms, the difference is not great. Even if somebody 
uses the original norms for Bombay Suburban school pupils, their IQs are not going 
to be estimated appreciably higher than those obtained by Gujarat Research Society 


norms. 


6. Norms for Primary School Teachers : Sri А. S. Chokshi, lecturer at the H. K. 
Primary Teachers College, determined separate norms for the Desai Group Tests for 
Primary school teachers in 1958.* He administered the test to a sample of 1144 Primary 
school teachers under training at twelve Primary teachers colleges in Gujarat. The sample 
consisted of 562 male teachers and 582 female teachers. › біпсе all teachers were above 
the age of eighteen, it was not found necessary to fix age norms. He however divided 
the sample into three different categories according to the education of these teachers 
as follows: 


1. Candidates who had passed the Secondary School Certificate Examination. 


2. Candidates who had passed the Primary School Certificate Examination and 
= had also studied in Secondary Schools but who did not pass (һе S.S.C, 
Examination. 


3. Candidates who had passed the P.S.C. Examination only. 


Table 10 shows the norms of these three groups. 


е 
е TaBLE 10 
Norms of Primary School Teachers 
I П ш 
S.S.C.E. passed P.S.C.E. plus some Р.5.С.Е. passed 
$ secondary education 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
у t t que ам та. УЕ грал 2 
Norms : М % 5 70 70 62 56 56 48 
SD . 5 : 3 4 8.8 8.9 8.4 12.8 13.78 12.6 


4 


- 


Shri Chokshi has prepared а fresh ready-reckoner of PRs for different scores for 
the three groups of Primary teachers. 
% Ў 4 

Тһе test-retest reliability calculated оп 40 Primary teachers was found to Ђе .86. 
The correlation between the scores on the Desai Group Tests and the annual examination 
marks of 50 teachers was found to be 51. < 


2 2 t> 


> 


*A. S. Chokshi, Adaptation of Desai Group Test of Intelligence on Primary Teachers under Training 
in Gujarat. Unpublished M. Ed. Dissertation, Gujarat University, 1958. 
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= 
7. Correlations with Tests of various other Abilities 


е 


Dr. (Mrs.) M. R. Shah has established. correlations between Desai Group Tests 
and some other abilities.* The sample on which those correlations are based consisted 
of over 400 boys and girls reading in the two upper classes in Secondary schools of 
Greater Bombay. Table 11 gives the summary of the results. 


TABLE 11 


Correlations between Desai Group Tests of Intelligence and Tests of various 
other Abilities 


. Correlation between Desai Group Tests of Intelligence and. . . . r 
1. D. A. T., Abstract Reasoning Test . Y . у J . Я t . ‚57 
2. Мипезога Paper Form Board . E 5 E Y 5 2 4 5 я -34 
3. Bennet’s Mechanical Comprehension Test с 5 ^ 5 Б > . 38 
4. N. P. Dave's Arithmetic Ability Test 2 х 5 b 5 2 i -58 
5. N. P. Dave's Vocabulary Test . 2 " 4 4 5 5 J : : .64 
6. М.Р. Dave's Reading Comprehension Test ^. д Я Д * 5 5 .68 


8. Correlations with Scholastic Achievement 


Miss V. R. Parckh studied the relation between intelligence as measured by Desai 
Group Tests and the performance of girls in various subjects at the Secondary School 
Certificate Examination.** She based her study on a sample of about 500 girls studying 
in co-educational and girls’ schools of Ahmedabad. She has also established correlations 
between scores in various types of tests in the Desai Battery and the scores in different 
subjects at the S.S.C. Examination. The summary of her results is given in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 
Correlatiions Established in Miss Parekh's Study 


Correlation between r 

1 2 
1. S.S.C.E. total scores and 1Qs of all girls - ~ É ү i T D 4 .528 
2. Preliminary examination total scores and IQs of all girls . 4 d ; Ы, .572 
3. SS.CE total scores and IQs of girls of co-educational schools . а 5 а .544 
4. S.S.C.E. total scores and IQs of girls of girls’ schools К d d * 5 .491 
5, Mathematics Scores and IQs. . . f T ра Р ҚҰТЫ .590 


*M. В. Shah, «formal Observations in Guidance, 7. Gujarat Research Society, XIX, J 73, Jan. 


1257, pp.38-43. | ү 
t ` ti Intelligence of Girls studying in Secondary Schools of Ahmedaba 1 to 
тем S e Алақ ЭЙ Unpublished M. Ed. Dissertation, Gujarat University, 


1957. 
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TABLE 12—Сота. 


1 1 2 
6. Arithmetic Scores and Series Test Scores . Н A 4 1 : 5 5 ‚600 
7. Geometry Scores and Reasoning Test Scores . 5 E : 5 : » .440 
8. Sanskrit Scores and IQs . 4 5 : s а > p 4 А Р .473 
9. Sanskrit Scores and Verbal Test Scores . . . . . . , , .421 
10. English Scores and IQs . 5 5 с 7 д > 2 - 2 3 .415 
11. English Scores and Verbal Tests Scores. Е 2 5 $ ~ . " 421° 
12. Gujarati Scores and IQs { PE 5 à Я А ^ ТЕЕ 412 
13. Gujarati Scores and Verbal Tests.Scores . ^ 3 A ў У г T .390 
14. Gujarati Scores and Proverbs Test Scores у i 9 У ч : .400 
15. History Scores and IQs. . > > 5; + * 5 2 5 > 3 .244 
16. History Scores and Memory Test Scores . E 5 Е с 5 , Я .344 
17. Geography Scores and IQs. . 3 1 у 3 ? s Б ^ у -341 
18. Science Scores and IQs. . i ў : N : t E қ ? Я .403 


Dr. N. N. Shukla also studied the correlation. between IQs on the Desai Group 
Tests and scholastic achievement of the pupils in different subjects in the two top classes 
of Secondary schools of Greater Bombay.* The sample consisted of 510: pupils—202 
girls and 308 boys. Table 13 gives the summary of his result, 


TABLE 13 


Correlation between Desai IQs and Scholastic Achievements of Secondary 
School Pupils 


Correlation between Desai IQs and Scores in n 
Gujarati 2 Л 5 қ A x Е i - ^ art 
English . б 5 С ? Я 3 À 5 МЕС. .52 
Second Language . 2; 2 s 5 L 7 % : .58 
History . x у 2 5 à ? 5 5 H г :46 
Geography . 3 S = 5 E 8 3 * с: :45 
Mathematics . Я . . : E е x Б : .62 
Science . 5 2 : 4 З : 5 С 5 з edo 

% 


“К.М. Shukla, “The Relation of Intelligence and Ability to Scholastic Achievment of Pupils тір 
the 5. S. С. Class." J. Vocational and Educational Guidance, V 1. (Aug., 1958) pp. 38-41. 
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